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Opening Hession. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESSES. 


WELCOME OF HON. R. W. WATERMAN, 


GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction,—It is very gratifying to me to be with you 


on this occasion, and to unite my greetings with those of the people 
of our State generally upon this your first visit to California. You 
come in the interest of as noble a mission as is confided to the care 
of mankind, and one, when liberally fulfilled, without regard to age, 
sex, color, or denomination, which becomes imbued with the highest 
attributes of humanity. I felt deeply interested in your coming here ; 
and I shall be only too glad to know that anything said by me, when 
the assembling of your convention was under consideration, was effec- 
tive. 

You find in California, in the good work in which you are en- 
gaged, colleagues of the highest order,—men and women whose 
devotion to the cause of charity, helping the needy, comforting the 
afflicted, cheering the despondent, and doing good trom real goodness 
of heart, bear favorable comparison with yourselves. The objects 
you have in view appeal to their best sympathies, and your success 
is apparent on every side. I wish our business men would have “one 
day off” which they would devote to visiting our public institutions, 
where such work and labor as yours tells the most. If they did, the 
result would be most beneficial, and fewer “ street Arabs” would 
adorn our thoroughfares. But this is no time for extended remarks. 
As Governor of our great Commonwealth, I feel it an honor to rep- 
resent my State in the presence of this assembly. I welcome you 
most heartily in the name of the people, and wish you the utmost 


success in your deliberations, from which I am confident the greatest 
good will result. 
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WELCOME OF HON. E. B. POND, 
MAYoR OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— It is my happy privilege and 
honor on behalf of the citizens of San Francisco to extend to our 
friends and visitors on this occasion their kindly greeting and most 
cordial welcome. The laudable objects for which you have assem- 
bled in conference, the sacrifices you have made, and the long jour- 
ney many of you have made to reach us on this far-off coast certainly 
commend you warmly to us all. We greet you as friends, with warm 
hearts and open arms. Many of you who have spent your lives in 
the older civilization of our country, and have had large experience 
and long labor in the cause of suffering humanity, can certainly teach 
us in this comparatively new land much that will be both useful and 
interesting. You will meet here many who, like yourselves, devote 
much time and money to charity, and who, like you, are anxious to 
discover the best methods of relieving suffering humanity, the best 
means for the prevention and reformation of the evils of distress, 
poverty, and crime. We certainly are justified in hoping and believ- 
ing that much. good must come from such a Conference as this on the 
part of the ablest and best informed men and women of our country 
on the various subjects which will be considered by you. We thank 


you for coming to us, and hope that, after you have met, reported, 
and exchanged the result of your observations and investigations, in- 
termixing with your labors pleasant social intercourse and recreation, 
you will not regret your long journey, but go home with only pleasant 
recollections of your visit and loving remembrance of the friendships 
formed. I extend to you all a hearty welcome. 


ADDRESS OF GREETING. 
By Hon. Greorce C. PERKINS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—On behalf of the Local 
Reception Committee, the pleasant duty has been assigned to me to 
extend to each member of this convention their hearty greeting and 
cordial welcome to our State, city, and homes. 

The occasion which has brought you here will be a memorable one 
in our annals. During the past few years, our people have had the 
privilege of welcoming to the Golden State a number of different 
national societies, who have honored us by convening their triennial 
conclave, annual reunion, or convention in our city. These organiza- 
tions have, for patriotism, fraternity, and zeal in their respective 
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mission, deservedly won a high niche in the temple of fame, and 
have excited our admiration and honor; but never before has there 
assembled here a national convention composed of representative 
benevolent men and women, coming many thousand miles from 
the different States and Territories, impelled by the one motive of 
philanthropy,— come to consult together how they can best benefit 
mankind, Well may we pause and turn aside from the active duties 
of our daily life to bid you welcome, and ask a benediction upon the 
good work in which you are engaged. 

_The committee are very desirous that during your stay you may 
find time to visit some of the many attractive places of interest in and 
about our city. With that object in view, they have arranged a 
series of excursions which they trust you will find it convenient to 
enjoy, and thus see for yourselves some of the beauties and re- 
sources of this wonderful land of the West, your country and our 
home. 

We have seen great cities spring up, as by the touch of the magi- 
cian’s rod, from canvas tents and wooden huts to the magnificent 
dwellings and public edifices which may greet your vision. The 
mountain trail has given place to the railroad; and the vast plains, 
where cattle and wild beasts of the forest roamed at will, are dotted 
with thriving towns and happy homes and vineyards and orchards 
and prolific fields, from which we are sending their product to nour- 
ish and sustain those in less favored lands, while the precious metals 
from our mines are constantly adding to the wealth of the world. 

We have a climate unsurpassed for its salubrity, and not excelled 
in any country of the world. Is it not, then, a pardonable pride if 
we do, as Californians, sometimes incidentally mention this fact? 
[ would not, however, have you infer that, while enjoying all these 
blessings, our people are unmindful of their higher duty of good 
citizenship. They have, by State, county, and municipal appropria- 
tion, provided a system of education, commencing with the kinder- 
garten and ending with the university, that is second to no State in 
the Union; and our asylums and reformatory institutions compare 
favorably with those in many of our older sister States. As a verifi- 
cation of this statement, we earnestly invite you to visit them, and 
personally inspect them for yourselves. 

Among the many beautiful institutions of learning that you will see 
is one nearing its completion,— one that has been built and en- 
dowed more generously by a single philanthropic gentleman than any 
other private college in the country; and yet all of its great advan- 
tages will be open to the poorest boy and girl in the land. 
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We of California are a cosmopolitan people, with representative citi- 
zens from almost every nation of the earth. For many years, we were 
comparatively isolated from our Eastern friends,— separated by vast 
plains and ranges of mountains that it required a journey of months 
to cross. It cannot, then, be wondered at if we sometimes felt we 
were cut off, if not almost banished, from our old homes. But, dur- 
ing all this time, never for a moment did our people waver in their 
loyalty to the nation, State, or individual; and the limit of their 
charity did not end by an appropriation from public funds to assist 
the indigent, but everywhere in their individual capacity, whether 
generously contributing to the National Sanitary Fund, or in sending 
money to aid in caring for the sick and dying when an epidemic scat- 
tered its death-spray over the older States, or in aiding the Johns- 
town sufferers, they have responded most liberally to every call from 
home or abroad for the relief of the distressed and afflicted. And I 
venture to assert that the record will show that in no city of this or 
any other country, in proportion to its population (exclusive of Chi- 
nese), is there so large a number of charitable societies, hospitals, 
and organized benevolent fraternities supported by voluntary dona- 
tions as there is in the city of San Francisco. 

I do not say this in a spirit of boasting pride, but simply to en- 
deavor to show you that our people are not so very wicked, or alto- 
gether wrapped up in the selfishness of money-making. We ear- 
nestly hope that the present session, the Sixteenth Annual Conference 
of Charities and Correction, will prove a grand success. Composed, 
as it is, of so many eminent men and women, who have devoted their 
lives to works of benevolence and have justly earned a national repu- 
tation for their beneficence and humanity, it cannot fail of being 
productive of splendid results. 

Again we welcome you, and with it indulge the hope that, when 
your labors shall have ended, and you have returned to your Eastern 
homes, you will think kindly of your fellow-workers in the far West, 
where the Pacific sings on a Western lea the sunset song of the 
nation. 


ADDRESS OF FRED H. WINES. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Those of us who have 
come across the continent to extend our greetings and best wishes 
for your prosperity are very happy to-night ; but I suppose I am the 
happiest man among them all, for, as I stand here, I recall the asso- 
ciations of two years ago, when I had the great pleasure of standing 
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upon this platform, in this same hall. I believe that, of all the 
friends whom I then made, I have not forgotten one. We have had 
a delightful journey. Every moment of it has been a moment of en- 
joyment. But the best of all is our arrival upon the soil of Cali- 
fornia and within the hospitable precincts of the city of San Fran- 
cisco. We can hardly express our thanks to the Local Committee 
for the admirable arrangements which they have made. Especially 
we wish to thank them for their great courtesy in meeting us this 
morning at Port Costa. 

Probably we need to introduce ourselves to you, since we are 
strangers here. We are a very plain, simple, unpretending company 
of men and women. We are not so many as we had hoped to be, for 
various reasons. For those who have charge of institutions this is a 
busy season of the year, in which it is very difficult for them to leave 
home, especially for so long a time. It will take us very nearly a 
month to make this visit to your Coast. Some, too, who had ex- 
pected to be with us have been prevented by sickness, or other un- 
foreseen circumstances, and have had to abandon their journey at the 
very last moment. 

Many things have been borne in upon our minds during the past 
week of travel. Among them I will mention one which deeply im- 
pressed me. It was that this vast extent of territory, on which only 
sage brush seems to grow, is one of Nature’s reserves for the use of 
future generations. It needs nothing but water to make it bud and 
blossom like the rose ; and, when the fertile prairies of the North- 
west shall have been exhausted, in generations that are still to come, 
we may anticipate that either the conditions of nature will have 
changed or that the ingenuity and energy of the human race will have 
found a way to moisten what now seems to be an arid desert. These 
vast plains will one day be populated, I have no doubt, by millions 
of inhabitants, and a new empire will spring up, not only in Califor- 
nia, but in the intervening space which stretches between here and 
our Eastern civilization. And we could not help but admire the 
work of Nature, always and everywhere an artist, as we noted the 
wonderful contrast between this uninhabited country and the rich 
western slopes of the Sierra Nevadas and the valleys which lie be- 
tween them and the Pacific Ocean. You may imagine how much we 
were interested in the scenery, when I tell you that I think nearly 
one-half of our party sat up for the greater part of the night, in order 
that they might catch a glimpse of the Sierras by moonlight. 

We anticipate a great deal of pleasure in meeting you. We thank 
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you for your courteous and friendly greeting, and we expect much 
from your proverbial hospitality. But we have not come to enjoy 
your hospitality: neither have we ‘come in any spirit of idle curios- 
ity. We have come in the hope that we may receive benefit, and 
that we may confer benefits in return. We have not come with any 
feeling that you are a different people from us. You are the same 
people,—the same in language, the same in religious and political 
convictions. There is no difference between us; and we cannot 
teach you anything, though some of the gentlemen who have spoken 
have been so kind as to say that we can. You have as wise and 
as well-instructed men as are to be found in this country, or in the 
world. The superintendents of some, at least, of your institutions 
are the peers of their brethren anywhere on the face of the earth. 
The generosity of the people of California is emblematically ex- 
pressed in the fertility of her soil and the richness of her vegetation, 
her flowers and her fruits. No, ladies and gentlemen, if I were to 
{attempt to explain to you our gathering, I should say that we might 
be compared to your California bees, that flit from flower to flower 
gathering honey, and, as they go, carry with them the golden pollen 
which fertilizes the flowers upon which they rest for a moment, 
making them more fruitful than they otherwise would be. So we 
fiit from city to city. We have been all over this country, North, 
South, East, and West, during the last sixteen years. Everywhere 
we have tried to gather honey ; everywhere we have tried to carry 
away with us something of the impulse which we have received. 
Now that we are here, we hope to be the means of vivifying to some 
extent your charitable impulses, by bringing you together, making 
you more interested, more active, and more harmonious in your 
charitable work ; and we hope to carry back an impression which 
will benefit the cities which we are yet to visit. 

I will only say in conclusion that, as there are not many of our 
friends from the East present, the success of this Conference will 
largely depend on the interest manifested by the people of California, 
and especially of San Francisco. We hope that you will attend our 
sessions, and take an active and free part in our discussions. Do 
what you can to give this Conference a local color, and to make it 
of service to your own people. I am informed that very many of 
your best people are here to-night; and, as I look on your faces, | 
can readily believe it. I hope that we shall see you here again, and 
that we shall not only become acquainted, but form friéndships which 
will last as long as our lives, and which will be fruitful in blessings 
in the years which are to come. 
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RESPONSE OF OSCAR C. McCULLOCH, OF INDIANA. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— It is a pleasure after coming 
through the intervening miles of desert to get to a place where, by 
the Golden Gate, sits this proud lady of cities, receiving in her lap 
the treasures of field and factory, of mine and ocean, like Cattarina 
Cornaro when the Venetian nobles brought her treasures from all the 
world. Thus this cosmopolitan city receives the gifts of the world, 

We have come to see and to listen, not to give so much as to take. 
As compared with the splendid pageantry of that great gathering of 
Knight Templars which met here some years ago, or with the thun- 
dering tread of the Grand Army of the Republic, or the busy hum of 
the school-teachers, who met here last year, this little brotherhood 
and sisterhood will show but to little advantage in comparison of 
numbers. Yet we trust it shall be our part to leave behind us some- 
thing of the influence which has been left by those who have come 
before us,—a pleasant memory, a kindly thought, an inspirational 
word which in days to come may be helpful. 

We are glad to come where there seems to be enough of some- 
thing. Some of us have come from small States and small cities, 
and from places where they use pennies in change. We have come 
to a vast State and a large city, and to a place where nothing less than 
a nickel circulates. It is good to see across the face of a nickel and 
not have one’s sight broken by coming up against a cent. We have, 
therefore, reason to believe that largeness of ideas may also come to 
us here. I am reminded of the old lady who went from the interior 
to the sea. She had lived a life of poverty. She had never had 
enough of anything. All the food that went upon her table, all the 
clothing she wore, had to be carefully considered. One day, she 
was taken by some kind relatives to the seaside. There she sat in 
silence, and not a word was to be had from her at first; and, when 
they looked at her, the tears were rolling down her cheeks. “ Why, 
aunt,” said her niece, “what is the matter? Are you sick?” “No,” 
she cried, “I am not sick; but, thank God, I have seen something 
there is enough of.” 

We have come in the spirit of hope. We bring the greeting of the 
sister States. I am myself quite young in this work; but, as I meas- 
ure in thought the progress of the years gone by, I see a change in 
the attitude of the human heart toward the suffering and the misery of 
the world. There was a time when the human spirit, entering the 
world, and seeing its sorrow, sadness, misery, and sin, felt for it 
only pity. It was felt that there could be little but amelioration. 
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But now we look not with pity alone, but with a spirit of hope. We 
hope not only for the amelioration of the sin and suffering and sor- 
row of the world, but we believe that it is possible that prisons may 
be emptied, that the jails may be closed, that the purlieus of crime 
and the garrets of poverty may lose their sad inhabitants. It is in 
this spirit that every prison man is working. It is in this spirit that 
every worker among boys and girls is working. It is not a hopeless 
thing: it is a cheerful and hopeful thing. This is the word that we 
bring. You do not need it, perhaps ; but let us speak it together,— 
a word of hope. So, as we meet together in the days that are to 
come, we may recognize no difference and no distinction. Mr. 
Wines has said that we are a plain and simple folk. There are no 
protuberant foreheads among us. The last crank has disappeared. 
We are practical, every-day men and women, with the marks of our 
work upon us; and we have come here to take and to give. You 
have received us kindly, and I trust we shall be able to leave behind 
us at least a pleasant memory. 


RESPONSE OF DR. CHARLES S. HOYT, OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I felt yesterday, as I crossed 
the borders of your State, that I was approaching a people noted for 
their hospitality; and I have witnessed many evidences of it since my 
arrival in your city. We came here, as has been well said, to ex- 
change views on the various subjects affecting social life, and to 
promulgate them to the world, in the hope that we may better and 
improve ‘the condition of our fellows, and promote the well-being 
and good order of society. All work and no play, however, makes 
dull scholars. So, while we shall be ready to discharge all our duties 
in the sessions of the Conference, we propose, in the intervals, to be 
active in other directions, and give full opportunity for the flow of 
your generous hospitality and for the study of your young and pro- 
gressive city, with its numerous and varied institutions. It has been 
said by those preceding me that we are a practical body ; and I can 
vouch for the truth of this, as I have been connected with it from its 
organization. It was my good fortune to have been one of the num- 
ber who founded the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion ; and I have attended all of its sessions, from the first to this, its 
sixteenth. The various questions affecting social life are now as well 
understood as those affecting physical life, and it is for the study and 
discussion of these important questions that we meet in annual Con- 
ference. The first State to recognize the public value of systematic 
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study in this direction was Massachusetts, in the formation of a State 
Board of Charities in 1864, empowered to inquire and investigate’ 
into the causes of pauperism, insanity, and crime, with the view of 
instituting remedies for the prevention and cure of these social and 
financial evils. The example of Massachusetts was followed by New 
York, in 1868, by the establishment of a Board of Charities by that 
State, and subsequently by Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, 
and other States, so that, at our last National Conference, we had 
delegates who represented twelve States with Boards of Charities. I 
am happy to say that we meet to-night, on the Pacific Coast, with rep- 
resentatives, for the first time, from the State Board of Charities 
of Indiana, instituted by the last legislature of that State; and it is 
hoped that, when we next meet, we shall have representatives from 
a Board of Charities from your own State of California. The ad- 
dresses of his Excellency, your governor, and of your mayor, and the 
presence of so many distinguished and influential citizens of your 
city and State, promise well in this direction, and encourage the 
belief that this hope may be fully realized. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, 
THE RIGHT REV. GEORGE D. GILLESPIE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Sixteenth National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction,— It has been the custom to inaugurate our ses- 
sions with an address by the President of the year. 

Were the addresses of the able gentlemen whom I have the honor to 
follow, in your hands, you would find how fully the wide field of pe- 
nology and pauperism has been covered. Study and experience have 
brought forth from their treasures on these occasions. The speaker 
of to-day has only things old to utter. Happily for him, the audience 
of a Conference that in its sessions moves over this great land, has 
always its new elements, while the stated attendants have too much 
good sense to expect originality of fact or thought on themes so often 
discussed and so largely in type. 


HISTORY OF THE CONFERENCE. 


For the session of 1889, we have journeyed so far from any point 
of previous gathering, that we may infer some inquiry around us as to 
the organization that has come to the Pacific Coast, with the dignity 
of men and women from all parts of the country, and the hearty wel- 
come and studied preparations of California. 

The “Conference of Charities” —this was the original title — is 
the separation of a section meeting from the American Social Science 
Association. In the modest language of the earliest report before 
me, “The members of the various State Boards which deal with 
public charity in the United States were desirous of a better acquaint- 
ance with each other, and found that they could not meet together 
and discuss the questions in which they had a common interest with- 
out mutual profit and encouragement.” (Report, 1875.) Yet they 
were glad to shelter their gathering under the wing of an elder and 
more inspiring association. 

It was in 1879, that the first Conference was held apart from this 
Association, being the Sixth Annual Conference, at Chicago. The 
independent position now taken allowing of wider scope, what 
had been the Conference of Charities became also of Correction, 
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“embracing prison management, and bringing the officers engaged in 
that work more fully into accord with the organization.” (Preface to 
Report, 1879.) 

From this time the Conference has been growing in the length of 
its sessions, the enlargement of its constituency, the breadth of its 
discussion, and its value to the great interests it combines. 

The places of assemblage have been New York (1874), Detroit 
(1875), Saratoga (1876, 1877), Cincinnati (1878), Chicago (1879), 
Cleveland (1880), Boston (1881), Madison, Wis. (1882), Louisville 
(1883), St. Louis (1884), Washington (1885), St. Paul (1886), Omaha 
(1887), Buffalo (1888). 

Strange as it may seem in these days of organization, our Confer- 
ence has lived and done its work without constitution and by-laws ; 
and it has been so courteous— or charitable, shall we say ? — as not 
to let annual payment or fee deter or annoy membership. An Exec- 
utive Committee has received from the Conference its order as to 
place of meeting, and taken in charge the very arduous task of its 
programme ; while the published volume of Proceedings has supplied 
its treasury. Local interest and liberality have met further demands. 

Familiar with the Conference for at least ten years, I can speak 
decidedly of the absence of political sway and religious prejudice 
from our work. No doubt, we have the politician, but not the offen- 
sive partisan. The one is welcome, and the atmosphere is too hot or 
too cold for the other. And North and South have come in no con- 
tention, save an occasional little lively scuffle to secure the meeting. 

With the recognition of the divine Being and Providence, which is 
part of our national existence, manifest in the daily devotions and 
the official sermon, the Conference has known no exclusion nor pref- 
erence of any form or organization of religion. The plaudit with 
no bated breath has ever followed any man or woman’s sensible 
enthusiasm ; and the tale of good purpose and performance in the 
field of the world’s sorrow or sin, without regard to the creed that 
ordered or sustained it. For the culture of this tree, whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations in the sickness of poverty and crime, 
the laborers are summoned from every clime of sentiment, every 
fenced field of organization and title. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF ITS WoRK. 


The title “Charities and Correction” is sufficiently explanatory of 
our sphere of study and influence. 
As we are starting in on our line of thought, some points in aims 
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and methods of this Conference with pauperism and crime, we may em- 

phasize that our relation is no more with pudlic than private charities. 

taking the term in a broad sense that will include such reformatory 

measures as may come within individual and society action. The 

grosser forms of vice must come within the strong grasp of the law; 

and pauperism is so multiform and of such proportions that the 
L public treasury must be at its disposal. 

But it were a terrible blunder to look askance upon what is doing 
outside of the public institution. It is of the first principles of society 
that it shall embrace its feebleness and frailty in its personal and 
private charge. Every moralist has recognized this. The De Offciis 
of Cicero of our school and college study teaches with the text-books 
of present study. Part of the communion of the ages is in like 
expressions of brotherhood. In Rome, the State fed her poor, 
emperors distributed land among poorer citizens, children were she!- 
tered by the government ; yet private individuals established institu- 
tions of mercy. The name of Cecilia Macrina is preserved as the 
foundress of a charity for a hundred children at Seracina. The 
younger Pliny devoted a small property to the support of poor chil- 
dren in his native city. We feel the one blood warmly circulating as 
we read of Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius dedicating to the memory 
of their wives institutions for the support of girls, and Alexander 
Severus giving the same honor to the memory of his mother. Tac- 
itus has described with enthusiasm how, after a catastrophe near 
Rome, the rich threw open their houses and taxed all their resources 
to relieve the sufferers. (See Lecky’s “History of European 
Morals.”’) 

While the arm of authority in the reformatory or house of mercy 
that has not the State behind it, may be weaker, moral influences 
may be stronger, and there may be better avenues to the heart. 
Public provision for the poor by poor laws has the necessary defects 
and difficulties of tending to take from man the natural stimulus for 
helping himself, of producing no feeling of gratitude toward the 
benefactor, of requiring no moral intercourse between the parties, 
but leaving the distribution of bounty to the hand of an official agent. 
We cannot agree with the late distinguished Bishop Harris that, “to 
avert the most alarming evil of our times, and bring the rich and 
poor together again, all classes, rich and poor alike, must be thrown 
back on the old law of mutual helpfulness and sympathy, and charity 
by law be discontinued, and the reliance be on the charity of love” ; 
but we must concede the force of his elaboration of the arguments of 
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Wayland and Fowle. (“Christianity and Civil Society,” Lecture V.: 
“ Charity.”) 

When we listen to the voice of Christianity, the State is the agent 
of our charity only under the pressure of necessity. The poor espe- 
cially are the serious trust of the followers of Him “who went about 
doing good.” 

No array of commodious and convenient structures of easy en- 
trance for the sick and homeless, no generous provision fully accord- 
ing to the State the title of guardian of children bereft in body or 
mind, no display of costly Samaritanism dependent on the public 
treasury, no witness of heavy taxation for dependants cheerfully 
borne ; will free the Church or the Christian from the responsibility 
of painstaking attention to the same classes the State cares for. We 
cannot discharge our benevolence by deputy ; we have no encourage- 
ment to offer heaven tax-receipts for caring one for another ; we can- 
not do a brother’s part passing by on the other side, though our feet 
hasten to the Bureau of Charity. 

There is another argument. ‘To those of us of pronounced sacred 
faith, the rights of the religious conscience are very dear, and the 
influences of our holy religion are connected with divinely appointed 
ordinances. We recognize the duty of imparting to our beneficiaries 
the full benefits of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The religion of a State institution can scarcely allow of this. It 
must be attenuated by the varied religion and the no religion of its 
legal support. In my own State, with a regard to religion in our 
prisons, reformatories, and asylums of which [ am proud, the public 
administration of ordinances which Christian bodies almost without 
exception accept is unknown; and I presume Michigan is not singu- 
lar in this. 

I have meant to make the argument, that private and church 
charity must exist side by side with the most judicious and liberal 
public provision ; and hence this Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion has as hearty a welcome, as free a rostrum, as open an ear, for, 
to quote its invitation, ‘members and officers of private charitable 
institutions and associations throughout the United States and 
Canada” as it has for “members and officers of State Boards of 
public charities.” We meet here with no badge but that of our Con- 
ference,— not a band of officials, but a band of men and women of 
one heart and mind,— to remove from the world some of its plague 
spots, to make it happier because purer, more honorable because it 
has less criminals and fewer paupers. 
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Let us first direct our attention to ¢he aims and methods of the Con- 
Serence with pauperism. 

A body constituted like this, to borrow a phrase perhaps more ex. 
pressive than refined, must come down to business in its thought and 
action. Men and women who are brought in daily contact with the 
pauper poor, who know all the ins and outs of the worthy and the 
unworthy, who are familiar with infirmaries and poorhouses, who have 
seen one plan after another tried to solve the very perplexing prob- 
lem of city poverty, who are almost as familiar with tenement houses, 
slums, and alleys as they are with the shaded avenues and architect- 
ural houses of their end of the town, are not very likely to be dream- 
ers, theorists, or cranks. One thing that has ever impressed me in 
this Conference has been its practical tone. Many false prophets 
have gone out into the world. They are like the prophets of our 
holy reverence, in their gorgeous display of glory to be revealed; 
they vie with Isaiah and his compeers in telling of “ the abundance 
of peace,” of “the delightsome land.” But, alas for their visions! 
there is neither the power of man nor the will of God behind them. 
The world must be turned upside down before it can be the theatre 
for even the experiment. 

Mr. Henry George, in an address entitled “The Crime of Poverty,” 
utters: “I say that all this poverty and the ignorance that flows from 
it are unnecessary. I say that there is no natural reason why we 
should not all be rich, in the sense not of having more than each 
other, but in the sense of all having enough to completely satisfy all 
physical wants, of all having enough to get such an easy living that 
we could develop the better part of humanity. There is no reason 
why wealth should not be so abundant that no one should think of 
such a thing as little children at work, or a woman compelled to a toil 
that nature never intended her to perform ; wealth so abundant that 
there would be no cause for that harassing fear that sometimes para- 
lyzes even those who are not considered the ‘ poor,’ — the fear that 
probably every man of us has felt, that, if sickness should smite him 
or if he should be taken away, those whom he loves better than his 
life would become charges upon charity.” 

This is truly delightful. It would just suit me, and probably you ; 
but, until our committees on poverty and pauperism can report that 
it is come, we will try to take care of these unhappy victims of 
something very wrong. 

When this Conference approaches poverty, it is in the conviction, 


“The poor ye have always with you; and, whenever ye will, ye may 
do them good.” 
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It lays out the study as my esteemed predecessor in this chair, Dr. 
Charles S. Hoyt, laid it out in his admirable address last year in 
Buffalo. 

Causes.— Features of immigration, intemperance, heredity. 

Preventives— Charity organization, specials, outdoor relief, settle- 
ment of paupers. 

Treatment.— Buildings for the dependent, admission to charitable 
institutions, hospital treatment of the sick and infirm poor, industries 
in institutions, records of inquiry and examination. 

It brings to bear on these questions the experience and thought of 
all civilization from the lips of foreign guests and associates, and an 
immense literature, much of it of decided worth. 

Such figures as 66,000 paupers in poorhouses, 55,000 in benevolent 
institutions, paupers outdoor, 21,000, give an impulse to inquiry. 

I will not forestall the reports of the Committees on Charity Organ- 
ization, on Hospitals and Infirmaries, on Employment in Poorhouses, 
on the Care and Disposal of Dependent Children; but permit me to 
call your attention to certain fixed evils of conditions of pauperism in 
our older States, from which you may be in danger from tradition, 
but are happily not tied to by the stringency of law and amount of 
expenditure, or, in commercial phrase, value of plant. 


TuHeE County PooRHOUSE SYSTEM 


seems to me to have no higher argument than length of life. Its 
great and insuperable difficulty is the population. What is it? 
Recall with me your poorhouse visits. As to age, from infancy on to 
noted longevity; as to mental condition, from idiocy up to the re- 
mains, at least, of a respectable or even more intelligence; as to 
physical condition, the poor body maimed, deformed, enfeebled, loath- 
some, and, if any exception, it is only as making the darkness visible ; 
as to moral tone, said the Secretary of the State Board of Charities 
of New York, after an inquiry “during which every poorhouse in the 
State’ was visited, and an examination made of the individual in- 
mates, “the examination has made it clear that by far the greater 
number of paupers have reached that condition by idleness, improv- 
idence, drunkenness, or some form of vicious indulgence.” 


(Report 
State Board of New York, 1877, p. 97.) 


What must life be in such a painful heterogeneous mass of hu- 


manity! How utterly impracticable any classification to insure even 


physical, to say nothing of mental and moral care! How impossible 
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to prevent these smitten creatures preying one upon another in their 
diseased conditions of body and mind! Need we add what are the 
difficulties of employment, and how justified is the common reply to 
inquiry, “The work of these people will not pay for the trouble it 
requires ”? 

We cheerfully grant that all poorhouses are not the same. We 
have visited those that would well compare with the State institution, 
And we are glad to quote the words of an honored member of this 
Conference, Hon. W. P. Letchworth: “It is now thirteen years since 
I began to visit, our poorhouses as a Commissioner of the State 
Board of Charities [New York]. When I compare the present con- 
dition of these institutions with what it was in 1872, 1 am much 
gratified. There are few but have been greatly improved, and with 
some the change is so great as to mark an era in local history.” 
(“Poorhouse Administration,” p. 9.) Let us hope that New York 
speaks for the whole land. 

But the system is radically rotten: only the jail system is worse. 
It is opposed by all social and sanitary law. 

The remedy, we believe, is to be found in extending State provision 
for the defective and dependent classes. Plainly, as we have institu- 
tions for the blind, the deaf-mutes, the insane, the feeble-minded, let 
us have institutions for the aged, the crippled, the hopelessly inebri- 
ate, the chronic infirm. Let us sort out this poorhouse population. 

State care is far more equitable, more likely to meet the necessity, 
more settled in its provisions, than county or local care. The County 
Board of Supervision is proverbially narrow, and constantly pressed 
to economy by a constituency claiming to be overtaxed. As matters 
are, the State and the County acting on the same principle of social 
obligation, the contrast between the treatment of their beneficiaries 
is equal to that between competency and poverty. I refer to the sur- 
roundings of a State institution and a County shelter. Even incur- 
able idiocy or insanity fares better far in the State home than 
respectable old age in the average poorhouse. What we may call 
“countyism,” as we say “parochialism” when a church is all for 
itself, has much to do with the poorhouse and jail system. It is the 
greed of office even for itself, as the man came to the governor 
asking for an office, no matter what, because he was the only man 
in his county who was not thus honored—and the fondness for a 
seat in the Legislature and Congress. 
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THE PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 


One other phase of pauperism should have our best thought and 
inquiry,— preventive measures. “The poor ye have always with 
you”; but is it necessary, is it right, that the poor should be with us 
to the extent that we have named? Should this land of marvellous 
capacities for human labor and sustenance, this “ glory of all lands” 
for all who dwell upon it, require in every section and subsection the 
hand of the State and the hand of the individual to feed and clothe 
from infancy to advanced age? ‘True, we have a great emigration to 
these shores; but the emigrant does not always come empty-handed, 
and the vessel that bears him here returns laden with breadstuffs for 
other lands. 

What is the cause? Could I tell you, I could tell you better what 
is the cure. It may lie in the very condition that the prosperity of 
the land induces. It may lie in grand fundamental irritation and 
injury that attach to labor and capital. It may mean wrong living in 
homes, and it may mean wrong legislating in legislature and Con- 
gress. It may mean something wrong in our lower, and even more 
wrong in our higher, education. Probably there is all this ; and pov- 
erty is to be dealt with by very humble people and in very humble 
ways, and it is to be dealt with by the powers and principalities and 
in high places. 

It is for this Conference to give direction to these inquiries, and to 
record its thought and experience to solve this great problem. 


INSANITY. 

There are certain conditions of blighted life that commonly are 
ranked with dependence. Such are insanity and imbecility. Legal 
provision has made the former such to full extent; and, with the ex- 
ception of ability of support, the latter has, I believe without excep- 
tion, been made State charge. 

An examination of the valuable volumes of our reports will show 
that no subject has occupied more time and thought of this Confer- 
ence than insanity. Nearly a hundred thousand human beings bereft 
of their reason, and most of these under public charge, is a great 
factor for our philanthropy. And the more so, as the questions of 
classification, State or county support, restraint, occupation, are all 
unsolved problems, with very positive opinion arrayed on all sides. 
Probably uniformity of disposal and treatment will never be reached ; 
but it is cheering to notice the onward steps to all the freedom that is 
compatible with safety. There is a new departure on this line that 
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no rigidity of associations can arrest. Recent developments of 
cruelty in asylums force upon this Conference the reopening of the 
matter of supervision of the insane. It has the prestige that, away 
from the institution, it is free from its prejudices, and is yet familiar 
with its life. To the speaker, it has seemed that a commission partly 
of experts should from time to time enter the wards of every asylum, 
to determine whether any other disposition should be made of an in- 
mate. There are the insane for whom the best skill has no value. 
Care, and not cure, is all they can have ; and that care may be ample 
in less expensive and well-furnished quarters than those of the asy- 


lum, while their continued presence may crowd out the hopeful sub- 
ject of skill and appliance. 


THE IMBECILE. 

That there are twelve of our States, including young Nebraska and 
California,— all honor to them !—in which there are institutions for 
the feeble-minded,— in all, thirteen institutions, caring for more than 
three thousand of these ungifted children,— records a triumph of this 
Conference. It has been by the line upon line presentation of fact 
and argument that it has been ruled that such institutions are part of 
the duty of the State to dependants. I say this with some feeling, as, 
in my own State, we have labored in vain for years to impress on the 
governors and legislatures that our nearly one thousand imbeciles of 
school age should have the special provision they need. To-day in 
Michigan, as the autumn opens our State schools, the mother at her 
door may see the blind child of one neighbor and the deaf-mute of 
another departing for the good home and school to which the State 
welcomes them, while she turns in to the care of her poor deficient 
son or daughter, that is wearing out her life and blighting her home, 
asking, why the State has no regard for her misfortune. 

CORRECTIONS. 

Happily, this Conference divides its department of penology with 
the National Prison Association, also meeting annually. This will 
explain that in our programme, while six of the committees reporting 
must rank their work under the head of “Charities,” only four have 
any relation to Correction. 

INFLUENCE TOWARD CRIME. 


Glancing, as we are, here and there over the great field of our 
interest and responsibility, we may ask this body to consider a certain 
promotion of crime which is every day open to our view, and for 
which we are in a measure responsible. 
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THE PREss. 

[ refer to the press.. I ask any sensible man or woman whether ihe 
disclosures of crime in its ingenuity, its perseverance, its success, and 
with the low levity, and even the admiration of manner and man, 
must not, as human nature is, have more than the liability to educate 
the criminal. Remember the splendid resources of the press to influ- 
ence and educate. It is the first principle of the philosophy of 
crime, that familiarity lessens its repulsiveness and its terrors. The 
papers that are kept from the eye of the prisoner are under every 
other eye. They are in the hands of lads already becoming fascinated 
with the career of the cowboy, the highwayman, the burglar, and all 
the other heroes of crime. They are in the hands of girls empty- 
headed, frivolous, idle, lovers of dress, with a debased appetite for ex- 
citement, and perhaps with unhealthy passion, to whom their home is 
a prison, and for whom it is dangerous to look into the garish cham- 
bers of prostitution. And they are in the hands of the men who are 
morbid over the supposed wrongs of society, and are being stirred up 
to seize the living the world owes them by labor leagues and anar- 
chists’ clubs, with their midnight meetings. 


I have an illustration of my fears in the diligence, which were 
praiseworthy in another cause, with which the press took in charge 


the late brutal fight, to keep the public informed in all its details. 
The heroes of the ring were made the heroes of the land, their half- 
nude forms presented with the lines the press employs so much of 
late, their training detailed as though it were a most interesting and 
valuable experiment in dietetics, their skulking to the scene of 
action noted as though it were a hero’s march. In a railroad car, 
I heard one near me telling how in a town he lived in, or had visited, 
the boys were showing one another “how Sullivan did it.” The 
press makes its vindication: “it is very unhappy that it is so; but 
the public want to know all about it, one must tell them.” No doubt 
true that “many who theoretically frown on prize fighting as a law- 
breaking, low, and brutal thing, were, in fact, eager to peep into the 
morning papers on the day following the famous fisticuff.”” But the 
public needs to be taught that what to many may be matter of only 
passing interest, is to others implanting and nourishing the very 
taste that will multiply these scenes. And the more important warn- 
ing to be sounded is this: that the crime details, the court trials, 
that the ordinary citizen may scarcely glance over, are the well read 
and inwardly digested lines of all that kind of mind which is the 
plant of crime and criminals. 
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It is a grand study what makes the criminal. No doubt there are 
causes that we may reach. Some of them lie very deep, deeper far 
than the eyes of most people go. And some of them seem to de- 
mand an overturning of society that looks very distant. A prison 
is an institution that speaks, not only how bad some people in the 
world are, but how wrong many things in the world are. This Con- 
ference has not in vain discussed the causes of crime. There are 
fewer criminals, or at least a slower increase of crime in the land, 
because it has discussed them. And to-day it is the great pulpit of 
a reformation that will raise up those who fall, strengthen those who 
stand, and beat down the Satan of crime under our feet. 


REFORMATORIES. 


In all discussions of penal matters, it is conceded that surround- 
ing youth with its safeguards and wisely disposing of the youthful 
offender is the most hopeful factor in the problem of diminishing 
crime. The work that tells is with young men and first offenders. 
In this very effectiveness of reformatory work may be a danger. We 
refer to the readiness to place the young offender in the saving insti- 
tution. We are persuaded that it is too much the way of our com- 
mon sentiment to thus dispose of the presence of even mischief and 
waywardness. It is so easy to say: “ Here is the institution provided 
for such boys and girls. Complaint need not be severe, and com- 
mitment is easy.” It may increase the readiness that our prisons 
for youth exist under such gentle names. 

It is a terrible stigma to put upon a boy or girl,— that the strong arm 
of the law has been required to restrain the vicious appetite ; that 
society in its own defence has had to put behind the bars. Often 
it is the witness of the failure of the parent and of the home, of the 
resistance of the charitable influences of society and church, of the 
“neck as the iron sinew and the brow of brass.” 

True, the cases are very different of the prisoner going out having 
served his term and the reformatory boy or girl out on ticket-of- 
leave or honorably discharged. Yet the mark is there, the tale will 
travel. ‘Where I once was, it may be discovered,” may haunt and 
depress a sensitive spirit. 

The Hon. W. P. Letchworth presents the matter in another and yet 
more impressive phase: “It has been painfully evident to me that 
there was a lack of discrimination in sending young persons to 
reformatories. We find in the same establishment the truant from 
school, the homeless child committed as a vagrant, the disobedient 
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nd wayward committed as disorderly, the petty thief, and the felon. 

... The different classes meet at religious services, at entertain- 
ments, and on other occasions, and soon become known to each 
other. It matters little what name is given to the institution,— 
whether House of Refuge, Industrial School, Reform School. Re- 
ceiving felons, it soon becomes known as a criminal institution ; and 
the stigma of crime is affixed to the name of all who are committed 
to it.... The busy world does not ask of the graduate for what 
offence he was committed. It is sufficient to show that he is ‘a 
House of Refuge boy’; and he goes out into the world with this 
ugly brand upon him, which he soon finds must be hidden before 
he can hope to rise. Thus a great wrong is inflicted upon the in- 
nocent,—the greater because of their helplessness,—a wrong that 
should call forth a protest from every generous heart.” (“Children 
of the State,” pp. 37-39.) 

Is there not too frequently the lack of individual effort for reforma- 
tion? The community that has a bad girl or boy owes to the culprit 
and to itself to use its own influence before it invokes the power of 
the law. 

THE JaiL SYSTEM. 


A Conference of Correction could scarcely meet without a thrust 
at the jail system. To our older States it has come to stay; and to 
each new State it is an evil that will come. I glanced at the census 
tables, to find serving sentence in California jails for the year ending 
June 1, 1880, 310. This may be secured where the iron rule of time 
does not prevail,— the modification of the fee system, the selection 
of men of a higher type of intelligence and independence as sheriffs, 
the construction and regulation of jails by a commission not under 
county influences, and especially the establishment of houses of cor- 
rection that shall leave the county jail merely a place of detention 
until trial. 

PRISON ADMINISTRATION. 


We may safely leave in the hands of the able committee “the Ideal 
Prison System for a State.” Bear with me in perhaps a little State 
pride when I state that a few weeks since in our leading prison, on 
Saturday afternoon, I found the seven hundred prisoners, with the 
exception of a few under discipline, gathered in the quadrangle for 
free intercourse and base ball. And a short time before, on my an- 
nual Sunday in the prison, I was present when the warden was in 
conference with a standing committee of nine prisoners elected by 
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the three literary societies of prisoners. So we are moving on, no 
doubt to be compelled to take some back steps, but on lines that phi- 
losophy has indicated, experience has deepened, and that reach hope. 
fully into the future. With the emancipation of our penal and reform. 
atory institutions from partisan control, and the extension of the 
charity that civilization approves and Christianity demands, to men 
who are paying and have paid the penalty of the law, we may see 
light even within the prison walls, and the prisoner may regain his 
brotherhood. 

Ladies and gentlemen, allow me to hold your kind attention for a 
moment longer to dwell on a pet suggestion. 

Our Conference, embracing as it does persons from all sections of 
our great country, persons of such relations of office and interest to 
charities and corrections as carry influence, cannot fail to do a great 
work. But the work demands wider information and action than we 
can give it. 

Let me suggest what seem to me means, at least, of diffusing infor- 
mation and thus creating influence. The Prison Sunday was “ heart- 
ily indorsed ” by our last Conference, as a means of diffusing infor- 
mation on penology, of creating an interest in the treatment and 
reformation of the criminal, and securing due regard on the part of 
the citizen to these great problems in our civilization.” (Proceedings, 
P- 439-) 

The Conventions, held generally but not necessarily, under the 
auspices of the State Boards of Charities, have proved institutes in this 
department, and have given voice to all the institutions. The pulpit 
may be invoked to come to our aid, with its human and divine power. 
These great social problems are entitled to honorable place in our 
colleges and schools. They are worthy of record in church conven- 
tions. We must all regret that the /nternational Record of Charities 
and Correction has ceased to make its monthly valuable offer- 
ing of facts and discussions to our work. We should welcome its 
renewed life. 

Citizens of California, in your first conference circular you have 
courteously said, “The presence among us of so many distinguished 
and able exponents of the most enlightened and humane methods of 
charitable and correctional administration cannot fail to be of great 
and lasting service to our city and State.” Yet we do not come to 
you as the missionaries of philanthropy. Had we this thought, the 
report from your State found in our last report would immediately 
dissipate it. The plant of your State private institutions may be 
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recent, but it is real, substantial. The kindergarten work has been 
wonderfully developed in this city and in other towns. Private 
munificence is developing at San Diego what your report justly styles 
“the most comprehensive system of charitable educational institutions 
in America.” ‘True, you have your shadows as your lights; but you 
have the manliness to own what is deficient, and even what is dis- 
graceful. 

If we have any gift to impart to you, it is in part, the painful expe- 
rience of institutional life, of depressing legislation, of current mode 
and opinion, that in our older States are fixed beyond remedy, but 
which with you have no further hold than tendencies and foreign 
traditions. No doubt, we shall take impulse from your fresher, newer 
life in philanthropy. 

Already we feel the welcome of your admirable arrangements for 
our convenience and comfort and of your personal attentions, and 
we shall hope to make record of the Sixteenth Conference of Charities 
and Correction on the Pacific that of brotherhood, on the lines of 
sympathy in lifting up those that are down ; of mercy, in burdens of 
sorrow and sin raised from all those who bear them ; and of strength 
and stability in principle planted in the State and its citizens, that 
have in them more for the glory of the Commonwealth than the capa- 
bilities of soil and climate and the treasures hid in the sands. 


I. 


The Care and Disposal of Dependent Children. 


STATE CARE OF DESTITUTE INFANTS.— 
THE MASSACHUSETTS SYSTEM. 


BY H. S. SHURTLEFF, OF BOSTON, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF OUT-DOOR POOR. 


In Massachusetts, all foundlings are cared for directly by the State, 
as are also such destitute motherless infants as have no settlements 
in the cities and towns of the Commonwealth. Until ten years ago, 
most of these infants were, like the older pauper children, sent to 
the State almshouses. But the great mortality there among the 
children under the age of three years led the State Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and’ Charity, in October, 1879, to bring about a refusal on 
the part of the trustees to receive at that institution any more chil- 
dren of that age without their mothers; and, a few months later 
(1880), a law was passed by the State legislature, providing that all 
such children should be cared for directly by the State Board. This 
high rate of mortality at the almshouse did not arise from any con- 
ditions peculiar to that place, and did not exceed the percentage 
which seems to be inseparable from any institution where infants are 
congregated. 

The Massachusetts Infant Asylum, a private corporation, had 
already (since 1867) practised successfully the system of boarding 
out infants in families; and this system was, in 1880, adopted by the 
State Board, since which time it has been continued, with the hap- 
piest results. The effect in the saving of infant life became immedi- 
ately apparent. The percentage of deaths of children under three 
years of age was reduced in a short time from 97 per cent. to 50 per 
cent.; and the next year this percentage was reduced to 30, and 
since that time (1881) has averaged annually from 14 to 20 per cent. 

The present method of providing for these children is as follows: 
An infant, upon its commitment by the Overseers of the Poor of a 
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city or town and its reception by the State Board, is examined by 
a medical officer of the Board’s department of Out-door Poor, who 
makes a record of its condition. It is then sent either to the Massa. 
chusetts Infant Asylum or to a temporary nursery provided for the 
purpose, and, as soon as possible, is placed at board in a good home 
in the country, under the constant supervision of the Board and its 
medical officers. Every effort is at once made to find the parents of 
deserted children, with frequent success. In such case, the parent 
is compelled to provide for the child. There is always a large num. 
ber of applications on file of persons who desire to take the children 
to board, so that there is no lack of good homes in the country towns 
near Boston readily reached by rail. Every home is visited and 
investigated before being accepted. This visit is a sanitary inspec. 
tion. The number and arrangement of sleeping-rooms are noted, as 
well as the ventilation, sunlight, drainage, supply of water and of 
milk, number of children in the family, and all other important mat. 
ters, especially the character of the woman and her natural disposi- 
tion and aptitude for caring for the child. In general, not more 
than one or two children are placed in one home. Material for 
clothing is bought in quantity at wholesale prices, of good quality, 
plain, but varying in pattern, so as to avoid the appearance of uni- 
formity. Most of the foster-mothers prefer to make up the clothing 
themselves, and this disposition is encouraged. Part of the clothing 
is supplied ready made. All material and clothing are stored at the 
State House, and given out on a requisition. A record is kept of 
everything given out or returned. 

Some of the infants, when received, are hopelessly diseased ; while 
others are moribund from drugging, starvation, and exposure. Al 
that can be done with these is to relieve them by proper nursing and 
comfortable surroundings during their short lives. Some are maras- 
mic, rachitic, syphilitic, or deformed ; and constant watchfulness and 
attendance are required to bring them to a fair degree of health. 
Others are fairly well, but feeble, and much more liable to disease 
than other children ; while a few are robust, and seem to do well 
from the outset. Whenever a child is placed at board, the woman 
who takes it is instructed to telegraph at once to the medical off cer 
having the child in charge, at the first appearance of real illness ; «nd 
the physician responds at once. Sometimes, the woman is directed 
by telegraph to employ her family physician temporarily until it is 
possible for the medical visitor to attend. She is also cautioned to 
notify whenever in doubt about the illness of the child. Of course 
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there can be no stated time of visiting a sick child by night or day, 
especially in the acute diseases to which these children are particularly 
iable in certain seasons. In summer, a child with cholera infantum 
might require three visits a day; and the same would be true in 
cases of croup, diphtheria, or pneumonia. The medical officers are 
consequently never off duty. Their labor in summer is largely in- 
creased by the fact that all the young children are at that time in the 
country or at the seashore. It is a rule of the department that every 
child shall be visited as often as once a month for observation and 
as a preventive measure. Surgical appliances for mechanical support 
are often needed and supplied for ruptured or rachitic children, or 
for broken bones, club feet, etc. ; and these cases require more time 
than ordinary medical cases in adjustment and after-treatment. As 
a rule, the necessary medicine is dispensed by the medical officers ; 
but sometimes prescriptions are filled at a trustworthy pharmacy, and 
paid for by the woman, who sends her bill to the department for 
reimbursement. In such cases, the medical officer indorses the bill 
before it is approved. Supplies of medicine are furnished to the 
medical officer by a Boston druggist, who sends his bill to the depart- 
ment monthly. A careful record of each child is kept at the depart- 
ment, giving the name, age, date of commitment, physical condition, 
history, result of investigations, location, name of person boarding, 
visitation, course and treatment of disease, transfer, discharge; or 
death. When a child is considered eligible for adoption, its photo- 
graph is frequently added to the record. 

These children are under the supervision of the department of Out- 
door Poor until they are three years old, or until discharged for adop- 
tion, to the town of settlement or to the care of relatives, or by death. 
At the age of three years, they are transferred to the charge of another 
department, but in many instances are not removed from their foster- 
mothers, or from the care of the same medical officers as before the 
transfer. In recent years, the opportunities for obtaining homes by 
legal adoption into good families have been so great that it is rarely 
that a child reaches the age of three years without being thus perma- 
nently and satisfactorily provided for. No pains are spared to give 
these charges of the State the best possible start in their physical life, 
and closer medical oversight is unquestionably received by these 
children than by those of average families in the Commonwealth. 
The success of this work is distinctly the result of growth, of experi- 
ence, of daily observation and scrutiny into the needs of each indi- 
vidual child. The children are watched over by medical officers who 
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have children of their own, and who have made the study of children’s 
requirements a part of the work of their life; who extend to their 
charges the same spirit with which they have watched over their ow) 
homes, and hesitate at neither fatigue nor exposure in giving to those 
intrusted to their care timely and faithful service. One of these 
physicians, and the one upon whom most of this care has devolved in 
recent years, is a woman; and it is to her enthusiasm and devotion 
that the gratifying results in the saving of infant lives are very largely 
due. Adoption does not necessarily place the child beyond the 
knowledge of the department and its medical visitors ; and frequently 
the adoptive parents bring in the children, to show their growth and 
improvement or to ask advice. 

The method of procedure in cases of adoption is as follows: On 
receipt of an application for a child, the names and locations of 
eligible children are given to the applicant; the children are visited, 
and, if a satisfactory one is found, the home of the applicant is visited, 
and references are required and investigated. If everything seems 
satisfactory, the child is placed on trial with the family. If, after a 
certain length of time, all parties are satisfied and all legal conditions 
have been complied with, application is made to the Probate Court 
for legal adoption of the child. 

In the case of a child’s death, occurring in Boston, the city under- 
taker is notified, the body is buried in Mt. Hope Cemetery, and the 
grave is numbered, so that the remains can be identified. In out-of- 
town cases, the child’s body is usually buried by the undertaker of the 
town whefe the death occurred. In some instances, the persons who 
boarded the children bury them in their own lots, and at their own 
expense. The spot is always marked. Funeral services are held 
over the remains of every deceased child of those boarded out under 
the charge of the department. Where the death has occurred froma 
contagious disease, as scarlet fever, the services are held at the house 
after the burial. 

There can be no doubt regarding the very great advantages of the 
system of boarding out the infant children of the State, as compared 
with the old method of caring for large numbers of them in an insti- 
tution. But to be successful requires constant, careful, and intelligent 
supervision. Where this is given, the result will be the saving of many 


lives, and great improvement in the physical and mental condition of 
the children. 
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rHE MICHIGAN LAW FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF ILL-TREATED CHILDREN. 


BY Cc. D. RANDALL, OF COLDWATER, MICH. 


In 1871, the legislature of Michigan made a new departure in 
social science, by establishing the State Public School for Dependent 
Children, the first of its kind ever conducted by any government. 
The principle of the radical separation of dependent from delinquent 
children, and the restoration of the former to home life, by the State, 
as a humane and preventive measure, was original with Michigan, and 
success has given it a deservedly enviable reputation. Its influence 
has led to the establishment of similar institutions, and to a modifi- 
cation of ideas and improvements in legislation regarding the subject. 
In Michigan, it has been followed by laws for the protection of 
children, for the medical and surgical treatment of dependent children 
in the State University Hospital at Ann Arbor, for preventing the 
importation of dependent children from other States, and for the pro- 
tection of ill-treated children. This paper is intended to show the 
attitude of Michigan to this class of children (the ill-treated), and 
especially to call attention to some new legislation. 

The first sections of the Michigan law for the protection of children, 
in several respects, follow the precedents of other States. Sections 
first and second are to prevent a child under sixteen years of age from 
engaging in public exhibitions, as a gymnast, acrobat, or rider, in 
begging, or in any occupation injurious to health or dangerous to life, 
or for any indecent, obscene, or immoral purpose, and prohibit him 
from being in any dance-house, saloon, variety theatre, etc. Sections 
third and fourth prohibit the confinement in jail of a child, accused 
of crime or misdemeanor, in the same room with adult prisoners, and 
also the retention in county poorhouses of children admissible to the 
State Public School at Coldwater. Sections fifth and sixth prohibit 
the sale or gift of obscene books or papers, police reports, etc., to 
children, or their engaging in the sale of such; and there are severe 
penalties for parents or guardians who permit children in their custody 
to engage in any of the proscribed occupations. The next four sec- 
tions require that all children shall be indentured, or adopted, in 
substantially the same manner as children are indentured or adopted 
from the State Public School; namely, in approved families, under 
contract, etc. These last sections are intended to prevent the im- 
portation of dependent children from other States, in the manner 
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before pursued, by which children were put in families without officia| 
approval,— no contracts being made, and no supervision of the chil- 
dren afterwards maintained. The effect was that many of these 
imported children found their way to the reformatories and other 
charitable or penal institutions. This law has been effective in 
discontinuing importations, and is one of the causes leading to the 
decrease of child dependence and delinquency in Michigan. The 
provisions of this law prohibiting the retention of dependent children 
in the county poorhouses prevail also in Pennsylvania and New 
York, except that the latter State unfortunately provides for the 
support of these children in sectarian asylums, which greatly in. 
creases child pauperism there. As the object of this paper is more 
especially to present the attitude of Michigan to-day toward the 
protection of ill-treated children, the five sections enacted at the 


session of the legislature just closed will be given entire, with re- 
marks : — 


SECTION 11. Every child under sixteen years of age, who is ill- 
treated within the meaning of this act by his father, mother, or 
guardian, is hereby declared to be under the protection of public 
authority, and may be removed from such parent or guardian as 
herein provided. 

Sect. 12. An ill-treated child’is hereby declared to be: First, 
one whose father, mother, or guardian shall habitually violate or 
permit such child to violate the provisions of sections 1, 2, 5, and 6 
of this Act. Second, one whose father, mother, or guardian habit- 
ually causes or permits the health of such child to be injured, or his 
life to be endangered, by exposure, want, or other injury to his 
person, or causes or permits him to engage in any occupation that 
will be likely to endanger his health or life, or deprave his morals. 
Third, one whose father, mother, or guardian is an habitual drunk- 
ard, or a person of notorious or scandalous conduct, or a reputed 
thief or a prostitute, or one who habitually permits him to frequent 
public places for the purpose of begging or receiving alms, or to 
frequent the company of or consort with reputed thieves or pros- 
titutes, with or without such father, mother, or guardian ; or by any 
other act or example, or by vicious training, depraves the morals of 


such child. 

The definition by law of an ill-treated child in section 12, which 
applies to the provisions of the previous law for the “ Protection of 
Children,” is, without doubt, the most comprehensive of any that has 
yet been enacted. It is intended to cover the whole ground of moral 
and physical injury to the child by those in whose custody he may be. 
There has been in France, for several years, a project of law for the 
protection of dependent and ill-treated children, which includes pro- 
visions for declaring parental rights forfeited in cases of ill-treatment. 
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This project, the most extended in its details of any ever written, has 
passed the Senate and yet lingers in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
report of Senator Roussel on the subject is a very able one, and 
comprises about 1,000 quarto pages, covering the whole subject of 
the dependence and ill-treatment of children. The recent Michi- 
gan statute has been drawn with this project in view, and has caught 
some inspiration from it. The French measure is given in detail and 
fully described in various numbers of the Bulletin of the Sociéé Gé- 
nérale des Prisons. 

The Probate Court, which has jurisdiction of cases where children 
are declared dependent on the public and ordered to be sent to the 
State Public School, has been made, by the recent Michigan statute, 
the tribunal for protecting ill-treated children, as follows : — 


Sect. 13. Upon complaint made to the judge of probate of the 
proper county, that any child has been ill-treated in either man- 
ner stated in this Act, he shall examine the complainant on oath, and 
shall reduce the complaint to writing, and cause the same to be sub- 
scribed by the complainant ; and, if it shall appear that such offence 
has been committed, the judge of probate shall issue a writ reciting 
the substance of the complaint, and require the officer to whom it 
is directed to forthwith bring the child, so alleged to have been ill- 
treated, and the parent or guardian charged with such ill-treatment, 
before such judge of probate, to be dealt with according to law: and 
in the same writ he may require the officer to summon such witnesses 
as shall be named therein to appear and give evidence on trial. 

Sect. 14. On the return of such writ with said child and the 
accused, the judge of probate shall proceed to hear and determine 
the case. If it shall appear by the returns of the officer that the 
accused cannot be found in the county, the hearing shall proceed 
without him. If the child shall be without counsel, it shall be the 
duty of the prosecuting attorney, on request of the judge of probate, 
to appear in his behalf. If the accused or counsel for the child shall 
so request, the judge of probate shall order a jury to be summoned 
to find the facts in the case, and the judge of probate may in his dis- 
cretion order a jury on his own motion. The jury so ordered shall 
be a jury of six persons, and shall be summoned and empanelled in 
accordance with the law relating to juries in courts held by justices . 
of the peace. If on the hearing the judge of probate shall find, or 
the verdict of the jury shall determine, that the allegations in the com- 
plaint are true, the judge of probate shall make and enter an order 
that the accused has forfeited his right to the custody of the child 
during minority, and that the child be disposed of, in the discretion 
of the judge of probate, by one of the following methods: first, by 
the appointment of a respectable and suitable person of sufficient 
means as guardian of the custody and education of the child, who 
shall not be required to give bonds, unless it shall appear that such 
child has personal or real property, who shall execute a written agree- 
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ment in form approved by said judge of probate, and filed in saiq 
court, which shall provide for the treatment of said child as a member 
of the family, and for his support and education in the public schools, 
Upon complaint thereafter made to the judge of probate that said 
guardian does not faithfully execute the terms of said contract, the 
judge of probate shall cite said guardian to appear before him, and, 
if it is then found that the allegations of the complaint are true, the 
said judge of probate may cancel the contract and make a néw order 
for the disposition of the child, as herein provided. Second, by send- 
ing such child, if over two and under twelve years of age and sound 
in mind and body, to the State Public School at Coldwater, to be 
there received and to be subject to such disposition as the laws regu. 
lating that institution provide. Zhird, by delivering such child to the 
superintendents of the poor, if he is under two or over twelve years 
of age, or is not sound in mind and body, to be by them indentured 
to some suitable person according to the provisions of sections eight 
and nine of this Act, or to provide for him by the county as for other 
poor persons. 


It is believed that this statute will be operative in Michigan, 
with other laws, to accomplish the protection of ill-treated children 
so far as legislation is concerned. It does not provide for every 
detail, as the French project contemplates. The details of the elab- 
orate system proposed in France may have seriously delayed enact- 
ment. There are, however, wanting in the Michigan system some 
provisions which in time may be added. One is that, where the 
parents are of sufficient means, they should be required to aid in the 
support and education of the child of whom their ill-treatment has 
deprived them. Another provision might restore parental rights 
where the interests of the child would be promoted by that course. 
Experience under the statute will in time point out other improve- 
ments in the law, which will be made. 

The last section (15) in the Michigan Act touches, in some re- 
spects, a new field,—that of the protection of children when in the 
jurisdiction of the courts. It is intended to prevent the restoration 
of children to parents or guardians merely because of some infor- 
‘mality in their commitment to the State Public School. This is 
its primary object. It is otherwise far-reaching. It introduces no 
new rule, but puts the common and chancery law into statute, and 
requires the courts to dispose of the children with a view to their 
welfare. Having decided under the English and American rule in 
whose custody the child should be, this statute says : — 


Sect. 15. In all suits or proceedings in chancery, and in all Aadcas 
corpus proceedings, where the custody of any child under sixteen 
years of age is in controversy, if the court or judge shall be satisfied 
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m the evidence that either party to such proceedings would ill- 
such child, within the meaning of this Act, if placed in his 
custody, or otherwise would be unsuitable to have such custody, the 
said judge or court may order that the other party to such proceed- 
ings shall have the custody of such child during minority, if it shall 
appear to the satisfaction of such judge or court that such other 
party would be the suitable one to have such custody, and would not 
ill-treat such child within the meaning of this Act. And, if it shall 
appear to the satisfaction of the judge or court that neither party 
such proceedings is a suitable one to have such custody, the judge 
or court shall order that the parties to such proceedings have for- 
feited any rights they may have had to the custody of such child 
during minority ; and the custody of such child during minority shall, 
in the discretion of such judge or court, be disposed of by such 
judge or court by either of the methods provided in section fourteen 
of this Act. The contract, when made and approved by said judge 
or court, shall be filed in the Probate Court; and the judge of probate 
of the Probate Court where the contract is filed shall have the same 
authority to cancel such contract and dispose of the child again, as 
provided in said section fourteen, as in other cases. 


This statute is not intended to modify the common law or chancery 
rule regarding the proper custody of children. It only provides a 
place for the child when neither party contesting the custody is 
proper to have it. 

“In this country, the doctrine is universal that the courts of 
justice may, in their sound discretion, and when the morals, safety, or 
interests of the children strongly require it, withdraw their custody 
from the father and confer it upon the mother, or take the children 
from both parents and place the care and custody of them else- 
where,” * 

This rule generally prevails in this country, though sometimes 
ignored by the courts. The same rule is laid down in the Michigan 
Supreme Court Reports, and reads as follows : — 


In contests of this kind, the opinion is now nearly universal that 
neither of the parties has any rights that can be allowed to seriously 
militate against the welfare of the child. The paramount considera- 
tion is what is really demanded by its best interests. 


This introduction of the question of the protection of ill-treated 
children and the protection of children in the jurisdiction of the 
courts is made with the hope that it may result in a more extended 


discussion of the questions involved, and a consequent improvement 
in legislation. 


* This quotation is from Schouler’s ‘‘ Domestic Relations,” in which the rule is fully stated. 


| Corrie vs. Corrie. Graves, J., deciding the case. 


II. 


Whe Organisation of Charities. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


BY REV. OSCAR C, M’CULLOCH, OF INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHAIRMAN. 


It is now ten years since this Committee took its place in this Con- 
ference. At the seventh annual meeting, held in Cleveland in July, 
1880, I had the honor to read a paper on “ Associated Charities.” 
There were at that time ten societies organized on distinctively 
charity organization principles. The initiative was taken by Buffalo 
in 1877; then followed Philadelphia, Syracuse, and New Haven in 
1878; Boston, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Newport, Indianapolis, and 


Poughkeepsie in 1879,—ten in all. The June (1889) number of the 
Philadelphia Register gives the names of 75 societies of organized 
charity,— societies, that is, which adopt, in whole or in part, the 
principles of-scientific charity as distinguished from mere relief or 
almsgiving societies. Of these 75, a few have fallen out by the way. 
But there are quite 70 which may be so classed, and which are 
to-day living societies. It has been said, “A little one shall become 
a thousand.” We have hardly reached this millennial number, but 
enough progress is evident to warrant congratulation and to awaken 
hope. 

The cities in which these societies are organized are the centres of 
life and thought of our country. They represent ten millions of 
population. Almost every large city is organized in whole or in part 
on these lines. All great movements have been developed in cities. 
Christianity took possession of the great centres of civilization,— 
Rome, Antioch, Ephesus. To set up a centre of crystallization in 
a city is to possess the very sources of influence. That the move- 
ment may not be great in a city does not speak against it. Anything 
done on true lines and by right methods may take its appeal to the 
ages. It willsucceed. In addition to the possession of these stra- 
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tegic points by the new principles of scientific charity, I note the 
influence upon older relief societies. This does not show in statis- 
tics, nor can it be computed. But it is evident to all that modifica- 
tions and reorganizations have gone on everywhere. There are few 
relief societies which are not in some way benefited by the literature 
issued during the last ten years. 

Yet another significant sign of the extension of this new movement 
in charity is the attention given to it by the universities and colleges. 
Correspondence had with a number of these shows that in Harvard, 
Yale, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Amherst, the State universities of 
Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Nebraska, Vanderbilt University, 
Bryn Mawr College, Ogontz, and others, lectures-are given on this 
and related subjects. The schemes of study as given at Andover 
Seminary and Johns Hopkins are very full, and include all the liter- 
ature of the subject. Lectures have also been given at Mt. Holyoke, 
the Woman’s Industrial Union of Buffalo, the St. Louis Public 
Library, Adelbert College, Cleveland, the Buffalo Law Library, and 
the Chicago Institute. The entrance into the schools and colleges 
of the country of the principles which should govern the administra- 
tion of charity, is but preliminary to their entrance into legislation. 
We may therefore expect that in the next decade, the laws of the 
various States governing the administration of public relief and 
affecting the general character and condition of the poor will be 
sensibly modified. The literature of scientific charity is already 
large, and is increasing. The reviews and quarterlies have frequent 
articles. ‘The yearly reports of the societies are no longer merely 
records of the pairs of blankets or shoes distributed, but are thought- 
ful papers on the deeper questions of poverty, pauperism, and their 
remedies. We may, then, at the end of ten years, thank God, and 
take courage. 

Before proceeding to detail, it may be well to restate the prin- 
ciples which underlie organized or scientific charity. They are:— 

(1) Co-operation of all existing charitable organizations, relief 
agencies, and benevolent individuals in any city or town. This 
brings into co-ordination forces which otherwise act independently, 
and often antagonistically. 

(2) Registration of all dependent classes, of all relief given or 
asked, whether public or private; and the exchange of such informa- 
tion among all relief agencies. 

(3) Investigation of all cases applying for relief, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the existence of real need, and to discriminate between 
those who are honest and those who are impostors. 
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(4) Prompt and adequate relief through affiliated agencies of || 
needy and deserving cases, and the prompt exposure of all im. 
postors. : 

(5) The substitution of work for physical relief or alms, wherever 
it can be done, and the establishing of provident schemes and educa. 
tional methods. 

(6) The encouragement of personal friendly relations between the 
well-to-do and the unfortunate. 

(7) Frequent conferences for the reform of abuses in existing laws, 
the securing of justice, and the modification of conditions which 
make for poverty and crime. 

The idea is to seplace individualism by association; for the great 
evil of society is its individualism in charity, whether of society or 
citizen,— giving without knowledge as to the condition or cause, 
without knowing what is being done by others; giving the half-loaf, 
which is worse than no bread, for it only prolongs starvation ; passing 
by on the other side of those wounded or broken. Thus scientific 


charity is but love working in association, intelligently, by natural 
methods, to large ends. 


SuRVEY OF SOCIETIES. 


In the Conference in Buffalo (1888), at a meeting of the Committee 
on Organization of Charity, a form was prepared providing for the 
collecting of information which should insure uniformity. The re- 
sult has been, in the main, satisfactory ; though some of the societies 
find it impossible as yet to use it. This form is appended to this 
report, and will be printed with it, in order that it may be the basis 
for future reports. Since the last Conference, the following new 
societies have been organized: Denver (Col.), Kansas City (Mo.), 
and the Associated Charitable Workers of St. Louis. The following 
societies have disbanded: Moline, III., Omaha, Neb., Paterson, N.]., 
and Northampton, Mass. 

We call attention to the fact that this Committee is not of Charity 
Organization Societies, but “The Committee for the Organization 
of Charities”; and, as such, it includes all societies organized for 
the permanent relief of the poor. There are yet many societies 
of long standing and honorable history which are not in correspond- 
ence or co-operation. It is desirable to interest all these. There 
are, as already said, about 70 living societies organized on the 
basis of the principles which underlie scientific charity. A few 
have disbanded. “They did run well: what did hinder them?” A 
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too great enthusiasm at the first; an ignorance of the principles of 
the new movement. The expectation of early results was too large ; 
the patience with fellow-workers was too little. Certainly, there is 
need of such an organization in every city and town. The conditions 
of need and suffering are everywhere. The poor are always with us. 
The danger and loss through delay are great. But there are needed 
an earnest purpose, the consecration as to a cause. Each society 
passes through various stages of sentiment and enthusiasm into 
steady, hard, every-day work. “There is no discharge in that war.” 
In the end, devotion to the cause because it is good, because it is the 
only and highest good, gains its own reward in the consciousness of 
having brought order out of confusion in some little part of the world. 

We find 70 societies, strong and earnest, doing good work,— not 
all they meant to do, nor all they hope to do, but pressing forward. 
The principles of scientific charity are fixed, but the methods differ 
according to the varying conditions. So no one society is like 
another. One emphasizes one point, one another. It is well that 
it is so. In this way, the principle of individuality has its largest 
play. Of these societies, reports have been received from 48. 
The statistics are therefore incomplete. But the reports from the 
great social centres are received. The societies that are doing the 
best work have reported. Non-reports are in part due to the fact 
that the forms now adopted are not yet understood, or are not uni- 
form with the forms of the non-reporting societies. It is not easy 
to report a society’s work in the somewhat iron forms which modern 
sociology requires. 

The population represented by the reporting societies is about ten 
millions, as follows: Cities of 500,000 and over, 5; cities of 250,- 
ooo and over, 7; cities of 100,000 and over, g ; cities under 100,000, 
27. Of these societies, 20 give no relief from their own funds; 10 
give relief; and the remaining societies give relief occasionally,— 
some by work. A few have been the channels through which public 
relief has been distributed. Some are in small places where no 
other organization exists. The attitude of all is that relief should 
not, if possible, be distributed from the funds of the societies, but 
that it should be obtained from affiliated agencies. There can be, 
of course, no hard and fast line drawn in this matter ; but, the more 
a society depends upon physical relief, and the more of a fund it has 
to dispense, the less will it resort to its great fundamental principle 
of helping a man to help himself. 

Branch organizations are maintained by 15 societies, and these, 
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of course, in the larger cities. Paid officials number about 170, 
Friendly visitors number 3,356, as compared with 3,560 of last year. 
This is an apparent loss, but it is due to several societies not report 
ing this year; 12 societies report their visitors as increasing, 15 as 
stationary, and 2 as decreasing. No part of our work is so difficy}; 
as this, for no part of the work is so hard. It is easy to give money 
to relieve distress ; but, if this is denied him, the average person 
asks, “What am I here for then?” To visit weekly, to wait 
patiently for minute improvement, tax the patience of all. But, jn 
its most perfect form, organized charity will be but a group of 
friendly visitors ; and, when society shall have reached its highesz, 
the question of Cain, “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” will be replaced 
by the word of the Christ, “‘I am my brother’s friend.” 

In co-operation, we find that the statistics are unsatisfactory. [t 

s doubtful if they can ever be accurate. We can never know how 
fully the public is uniting with us. There will long remain the jeal- 
ousy of privilege on the part of the public official, the sentiment that 
such matters are private and personal on the part of charitable 
societies and churches, and the indifference of the private and indis. 
criminate giver. This is no new complaint. Mr. Crooker, in “ The 
Origin of Scientific Charity in Hamburg,” founded in 1787, states: 
“The mandgers of the Hamburg Institution have found it difficult 
to secure the hearty co-operation of some of the private charitable 
foundations which exist in that city. And, just so far as these private 
charities persist in going their own way, to that extent institutions 
have been crippled and the evils of pauperism fostered. This is the 
great obstacle in the way of charity organization to-day,— the un- 
willingness of private corporations, especially churches, to submit to 
supervision and direction. But no system for the care of the poor 
and the suppression of pauperism can be successful unless every 
individual and church co-operates loyally with the central office.” 

In the main, we find that there is a marked increase in co-opera- 
tion. This is due to the better understanding of the principles and 
methods. When the organized charities first appeared, it was thought 
that they had come to criticise. It is now felt that they have come 
to help. Their records are full and accurate. The sources from 
which they can supply aid are many. Especially is this true in 
respect of public relief. The constantly changing official sees that, 
in the organized charity, he can find aid in advice and information. 
So true is this that several societies have virtual control over public 
relief. Churches are slow:to realize the benefits of co-operation, 
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and yet no class needs it so much: none are so imposed upon by 
tramp-members, by those who, in the sacred name of religion, ply 
their trade. Several city pastors in Indianapolis made visits on one 
man, last Thanksgiving Day, who had applied to each for church 
membership. It was to the credit of their pastoral zeal, but a final 
inquiry at the office of the Charity Organization Society made the 
cause of the applications evident. Private benevolence is the last to 
co-operate. Each person thinks that the case he or she is interested 
in, is the one exception to the rule that every case needs investiga- 
tion. As a whole, 15 societies report co-operation as increasing 
10, as stationary; the remainder do not estimate, and do not pest. 
The statistics on registration are equally unsatisfactory. There is 
a growing registration on the part of public charities. Boston, 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cambridge, Camden, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, New 
York, and Davenport report perfect registration. Only 21 societies 
report conferences,— some district, some general, others both. In 
Indianapolis, several large conferences were held, to consider the 
subject of neglected children. The result was the passing of a 
satisfactory bill by the legislature. Without doubt, this is a most 
important point. District or weekly conferences, held for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon cases, are indispensable, else the whole work 


will become merely that of secretaries, or paid officials ; while general 
conferences are needed to keep alive the public interest and to 
quicken the public conscience. All those that maintain their con- 
ferences report that they are helpful. 


CASES TREATED DURING THE YEAR. 


Our new forms are not yet so well understood that the statistics 
can be considered as of value on this point. The total number of 
cases treated is 76,719 ; but it is not certain whether these represent 
families or individuals. The societies have not yet become so ac- 
quainted with the new forms that they give satisfactory answers. It 
is desirable that in reporting we should discriminate between families 
and individuals, and between new cases and recurrent cases; also to 
designate transients and tramps. The disposition of these cases into 
“needing continuous relief,” “needing temporary relief,” “need- 
ing work rather than relief,” “those to whom no relief should be 
given,” requires more careful discrimination. We can say, however, 
that an increasing number of dependants come under the supervision 
and treatment of these societies ; that aid needed is given, adequately 
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and continuously, instead of spasmodically, and in the form of dole. 
that work, education, provident schemes, friendly advice, are being 
substituted for physical alms. ; 

It is, of course, a satisfaction to think that of the vast number; 
applying for relief, so many were disposed of by the higher methods 
of the new charity. But it is evident that these figures tell no com. 
plete story. The visitor has made many visits which here find no 
record ; the friendly visitor has gone into many homes; there haye 
been many consultations by committees, and patient dealing with 
entangled questions for weeks. Nature keeps no tally of the drops 
of rain that fall, or of the dew that distils; but the earth is green 
and fruitful or dry and barren as the rainfall is much or little. So 
with case-treatment. We may not be able to tell just what has been 
the result in a given case. Some bread cast on the waters returns 
only after many days. “In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thine hand; for who knoweth which shall 
prosper, this or that?” What we do know is, that there is a general 
improvement in the condition of the poor; there is a more kindly 
feeling, a confidence and trust; money is easy to get; the beggars 
disappear ; tramps forsake the region. 


PROGRESS. 


It is rather by general conditions than by statistics that we note 
progress; and the following extracts show the estimate placed upon 
success :— _ 


Baltimore, Md.— “More co-operation than ever, from churches and 
benevolent individuals. Other charities adopting our methods. 
Greatly increased numbers of investigations. Greater facilities for 
handling cases. Enlarged subscription lists.” 

Boston, Mass.— ‘“‘ Gain in visitors. Better finances.” 

Castleton, L./.—“ Special work in the abolishment of temporary 
out-door relief. Successful operation of Savings Society.” 

Buffalo, N.Y.—“ Prospective enlargement of Society. Two ad- 
ditional investigating agents.” 

Camden, N. ¥.—“ Office open continuously through the year. The 
city distributes relief through the Society. This betters the condition 
of things until we can see our way clear to abolish public out-door 
relief altogether.” 

Chicago, /il— “ After several conferences between the directors of 
the Relief and Aid Society, and those of the Charity Organization 
Society, it was thought best to merge the two Societies, creating a 
Bureau of Associated Charities, as part of the work of the Relief and 
Aid Society, and carrying part of the directors of the Charity Organi- 
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zation Society into the new board. The new Bureau was put under 
care of Mr. W. A. Johnson, formerly Secretary of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society, and is now in successful operation. The district 
offices and the wood-yard are kept open. Mr. Johnson has since 
accepted the position of Secretary of the Board of State Charities of 
Indiana; but the influence of his work in Chicago will be perma- 
nent.” 

Cincinnati, Ohio.— “‘ Society secured passage of a law placing the 
care of female prisoners of the city workhouse under the management 

a board of ladies, whose aim will be to make it reformatory in 
character instead of penal. Also, establishment of a house of deten- 
tion for females; a boys’ and girls’ home, separate from station- 
house prisoners.” 

Cleveland, Ohio.— “‘ Satisfactory co-operation with City Infirmary, 
Women’s Home, and Wayfarer’s Lodge. Citizens make frequent use 
of our agents.” 

Davenport, Ja.— “ Growing feeling of confidence. People are send- 
ing their applicants to us for investigation. First year of Penny 
Savings Agency just closed with satisfactory results.” 

Detroit, Mich.—“ Progress in overcoming prejudice against our 
methods of work. In the matter of co-operation, larger numbers of 
cases referred to us by private citizens; also, from churches and 
Societies. More favorable feeling on the subject of indiscriminate 
almsgiving.” 

Denver, Col.—|An interesting experiment in Denver, in the collect- 
ing of funds for various charities, is reported in full]: — 

“On the Sunday evening before Thanksgiving Day, 1888, eleven 
charities came together in the Opera House for an anniversary meet- 
ing. The eleven joined together, and appointed an executive com- 
mitte to make one collection for the eleven. The executive com- 
mittee divided the city into trades and professions, and appointed a 
committee of solicitation. When the canvass had been so nearly 
made that it was known how much money was in sight, the executive 
committee apportioned it fro rata, the basis being expense account — 
made by a book-keeper — of the individual charity for the preceding 
six months. The executive committee hold the money and deal it 
out in monthly instalments, and reserve the right to vary the appor- 
tionment according to the varying efficiency of the charity. The plan 
of pooling for collection purposes has saved much time and weari- 
ness, and is popular with business men. Hope to have all the chari- 
ties in the pool for the next canvass. Have raised $21,000 in sub- 
scriptions for the pool of eleven.” 

Fall River, Mass.— “ Society began active work June, 1888. Took 
cases that were being aided by the overseers of the poor. Found 
much unnecessary aid. As a result of this, a closer watch is kept 
upon the cases aided by the overseer of the poor. Special aid by 
friendly visitors. Visible improvement in cleanliness.” 

/ndianapolis, Ind— “Society secured the passage of a bill for a 
Board of State Charities, which was duly organized, with special 
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appropriation; also, the passage of a bill creating a Board o 
Children’s Guardians, which has power to take children from vicioys 
associations, and place them in homes. The Dime Savings and Loay 
Association reports 492 members, holding 1,361 shares, to the amount 
of $3,938. The receipts for six months were $3,141.53. The Asso. 
ciation has $2,100 loaned out, and has declared a 5 per cent, 
dividend on the business of six months.” 

Kansas City, Mo.— This is a new society, organized in October, 
1888, under the care of Mr. Ferguson, of the Kansas City Providen; 
Society. 

Lynn, Mass.—“ Increased confidence of friends and subscribers, 
Families visited, and workers coming to us tor information.” 

Milwaukee, Wis.—‘“‘We find ourselves constantly gaining in the 
confidence of the public. No difficulty in securing funds. Business 
men know and appreciate the steady decrease in beggary and im. 
posture. Charities and churches more often co-operate with us, 
County authorities work with us.” 

Minneapolis, Minn.—“ Have increased the number of smal! con- 
tributors. Are much better known, and have increased our useful- 
ness by adding an employment bureau. Have made special efforts 
in child-saving work by co-operation with the new State public schoo! 
law.” 

Newburg, N.Y.—“ Society has raised more money during the 
past year than ever before, and gains steadily the confidence of the 

ublic.” 
. New York.—“ Progress has been fair and satisfactory. 32; 
new members added. Improved quality of our work. New and 
better spirit infused into the charitable system of the city, 
Inauguration of a Penny Savings Fund, and a laundry for the 
training of women.” 

Bridgeport, Ct.—“ Bought and occupy a new home. Trained ; 
young girls as house servants; 36 children cared for in the day 
nursery. An educational and industrial laundry furnishes work to 
women. Have a girls’ evening club and kitchen garden and sewing: 
school.” 

Plainfield, N. F—‘‘ Night school started by our society has been 
adopted by the public school board. A similar school for women 
was also organized. Just organized a Provident Savings Committee. 
This society distributes for the city the weekly provision orders for 
the poor. We are thus enabled to have supervision of public relief.” 

Portland, Me.— “The interest and value of the work have been on 
the increase. The principles and methods are becoming better under 
stood.” 

Quincy, Ill.—“ We are led to believe that the work of our society 
in an educational way has been of benefit.” 

Salem, N. ¥— “We have reason for encouragement. Are able to 
secure necessary funds to carry on our work.” 

Springheld, Ohio—‘ Many of our hitherto dependent, through 
the encouragement and instruction of visitors, are well on the way 
toward self-helpfulness.” 
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Syracuse, VV. ¥.—“ More cordial relations and more effective co- 
operation with the poor officials. Significant reductions in the 
amount given in public relief. Diminution in number receiving aid.” 
Taunton, Mass.—‘‘ The overseers of the poor, with the help of the 
Associated Charities, have lessened the out-door relief.” 


NEw LINES OF WoRK. 


A society of organized charity is to a city what a State Board is 
to a State. It surveys the whole field of municipal charities. In 
response to the question, ‘“ Outside of your own society, what prog- 
ress has been made in the establishment of new charities or the 
undertaking of new kinds of work by existing charities?” the follow- 
ing replies have been received : — 


Baltimore, Ma.— “Johns Hopkins Hospital opened May 7, 1889. 
Number of free wards, where patients who are unable to pay will be 
admitted free if it is thought that their cases will be improved by 
treatment. Hospital has an endowment of $3,500,000. Home for 
Feeble-minded, with large endowment, opened this year.” 

Boston, Mass.— “Sarah Fuller Home for little deaf children over 
two and a half years old, or too young for our public day schools for 
the deaf. St. Dominic’s Home, boarding Catholic children, has en- 
larged its work. New model tenement-house. ‘Two reading-rooms 
for girls. Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals provides ambulance for animals. North End Mission em- 
ploys two Italian missionaries. St. Vincent de Paul Society organ- 
ized a conference of colored men. Coffee-house opened by different 
organizations. Diet kitchen opened in Roxbury. Children’s Aid 
Society place home libraries of fifteen volumes each in charge of a 
child at home.” 

Castleton, L.J.—“‘ Secretary of Savings Society reports 27 col- 
lectors, more than 500 savers, over $2,000 collected, over $2,000 
paid back, a large part of which was deposited in savings-banks.” 

Cincinnati, Ohio.— “Two new homes for incurables have been 
established,— one by the Catholics, one by the Hebrews. A third 
home — non-sectarian — is in process of establishment. A chil- 
dren’s hospital, free of charge to all, regardless of race or creed, is 
open.” 

Davenport, Ja.— ‘The Women’s Alliance, consisting of ten differ- 
ent societies, have combined to provide a police matron. City Coun- 
cil agrees. A Workingwomen’s “ Lend-a-hand” Club, organized 
among working-girls, favors a scheme for educating them to carefully 
husband their resources and to maintain general helpfulness to each 
other and toward the helpless and friendless.” 

/ndianapolis, Ind.— ‘The Free Kindergarten Society has now 
seven schools open, and a kitchen garden. St. Vincent’s Hospital is 
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very much enlarged. Home for Aged Women is being organized, 

Bill passed for the suppression of cruelty to children. Bill passeq 
for night schools in cities ; also, for the opening of kindergartens by 
city school boards.” 

Louisville, Ky.— “ Act passed for the suppression of vagranc 
also, one for the protection of destitute children.” 

Milwaukee, Wis.—‘ A Children’s Fresh Air Fund sent over q 
hundred children to the country for two weeks each. Charity Relief 
Association has granted loans to many poor families, keeping them 
from the poor list, and enabling them to escape the exactions of 
usurious money-lenders. A Woman’s Christian Friendly Society has 
established an employment bureau for girls. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association has sustained a coffee and soup house through 
the winter. The school children have shown an unusual interest in 
the poor, and have given large quantities of food and clothing. Sey. 
eral churches have joined with us and with each other in caring for 
the poor, having districted a large part of the west side, each church 
taking a definite territory and working in co-operation with us. || 
posts of the Grand Army of the Republic now unite in the relic/ 
work, appointing a central relief committee. A Soldier’s Relief Com. 
mission grants pensions to soldiers and their families from a State 
fund. All the above agencies co-operate with us heartily, both in 
work and methods.” 

Minneapolis, Minn.— “ A change in the State Public School law oi 
1885, admitting children from two to fourteen years of age, and ex- 
tending its breadth so as to reach not only dependent children, but 
those exposed to gross immorality, cruelty and neglect.” 

New Brunswick, N.J—“ Have added a circulating library. The 
number of savers has more than doubled during the year, many of 
the savings-books being taken out by families that have been under 
the care of the Charity Organization.” 

Newport, R.J.— “Successful establishment of industrial school for 
girls. Substantial co-operation between the overseers of the poor 
and this society, as heretofore.” 

New York.—“ Resources for the care of convalescents and in- 
curables have shown marked increase, although still greatly inade- 
quate.” 

Neu Orleans, La.—“The Ladies’ Unsectarian Aid Society has 
established a training-school for nurses.” 

Wilmington, Del.—“ Probability of the establishment of a manual 
training-school. Funds appropriated for the purchase or erection of 
suitable buildings for a State Insane Asylum. Proposed appoint: 
ment of a police matron.’ 

Plainfield, N.J— “We have no poorhouse in the county or city. 
The poor are boarded out, and many abuses arise from this cause.” 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y.—“ ‘An orphan asylum, endowed by the late 
John Guy Vassar, has been incorporated, but is not yet in operation. 
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CHANGES IN INSTITUTIONS OR LAWS. 


few changes in institutions supported by taxation and the law 
affecting charitable matters are reported :— 


Boston, Mass.— “ Marcella Street Home boards out 105 children. 
A limited license law reduced our licensed liquor places one-half, 
May 1, 1889. Improvement in law concerning education of employed 
children.” 

Castleton, L.J—“* Committee of the supervisors of Richmond 
County on the investigation of the superintendents of the poor report 
that the system of out-door relief prevailing now in most counties is 
vicious; and they are advised by their counsel that it is illegal. 
They notify the superintendents that hereafter the board of super- 
visors will test other items of disbursement made for out-door or 
temporary relief not warranted by law.” 

Buffalo, N. Y.—“ A proposed new charter for the city includes a 
very satisfactory chapter governing official relief, under which it is 
hoped to reduce it to a minimum, and to eliminate all politics from 
its administration.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio.— “‘ Very decided improvement in the management 
of the City Infirmary.” 

To sum up: The progress, while not so marked as in other years, 
is sure, and in directions which are important: The instruction given 
in colleges, the diffusion of literature, the growing public confidence, 
the more systematic handling of cases, the extension of the principle 
into provident schemes, savings societies, and educational methods, 
and the general hopefulness. Wherever the new method obtains, 
there follow clearer ideas of what is to be:done, and the multiplica- 
tion of charitable agencies of the finer kind. This seems little, when 
compared with 


“The fierce, confederate storm of sorrow, 
Barricadoed evermore within the walls of cities”; 


but it is something. The company that gathered about the Christ 
were few, and made slight impress upon the misery of that age. Yet 
when they came back with joy, saying, “Lord, even the devils are 
subject unto us through thy name,” he lifted up his eyes to heaven, 
and said, “I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” It was a 
lar cry, a long, long thought; but, in the enthusiasm for humanity, he 
saw the ultimate fall of evil. So with those who work earnestly in 
the new method of charity. Though long years may come and go 
before they have realized their hope, yet, since they know they are 
right, they take their appeal to the ages, and say, “ It will come!” 
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FORM FOR REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION OF CHARITY. 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF SOCIETY REPORTING (Give full address) 


A 


Date of Organization Population of your 


City or Town Does your Society dispense relief 
directly from its own funds? 


B 


Have you District or Ward branches? (If yes 
What methods have you adopted for securing harmonious action by the 
several branches, and with what success? 


Cc 


Do you employ paid Officers and Agents ? How 
many ? How many volunteer Visitors have you? 
How many other volunteer workers ? 

Does your supply of volunteer workers meet the demand of the work? 
Is this supply Increasing, Stationary, or Diminishing? 
What methods have you tried to keep up and increase 
this supply, and with what results? 


D 


What degree of Co-operation have you attained in the treatment of 
cases? 1. Charitable Societies (out-door relief) 
2. Charitable Institutions (in-door relief) 3. Churches? 

Private benevolence (individual relief) 
5. Public official relief (supplied from taxation.) a. Out-door 
6. In-door 
N.B.— Express degree by per cent. 100 per cent. being PERFECT; o being NONE. 
Is this degree ——— Stationary, Diminishing, or Not Estimated? 


at per cent. of the above agencies Register 
with you? 1? 2? 3? 4? 5? 


E 


Do you attempt to bring together the District Committees, Friendly 
Visitors, and representatives of the various agencies for relief, etc., by 
means of CONFERENCES for the consideration of cases? 

Do you have Conferences similarly composed for the consideration of the 
more general aspects of the work ? (If yes) What is the place, 
and degree of importance, of each sort of Conference in your system: 
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What has been the success of each? 
(If no) What other methods do you use to effect the same end, and with 
what success ? 


F 


How many cases were treated by you during your last year? 

In how many of these was it decided that — 

a.— Continuous Relief should be given (including aged, incur- 
able, orphans, and others like y' to need aid two years or 
more), 

_— Temporary Relief should be given ‘(because of illness, 
accident, or unusual temporary trouble), : 

— Work was needed rather than relief (the able and willing 
out-of-work cases ; those fit, by reason of infirmities or fam- 
ily cares, only for special "kinds of work; and the shift- 
less and intemperate, where reform may be hoped for), 

7— No relief should be given (including those having prop- 
erty, or relatives able to support, —the hopelessly vicious, 
shiftless, and a and ies beggars and 
frauds), ; “ : ; 

Total, 

For how many of the ‘above cases was 

a.— In-door or Out-door Relief procured through Co-operation of : 

1. Private charities (In-door), . ‘ 

2. Private charities (Out-door), . 

3. Public charities — taxation (In-door), 

4. Public charities — taxation (In-door), 
Total, omitting duplicates, 

»,— Permanent Employment secured? 

c.— Temporary Employment (other than Charity work,— church-sew- 
ing, wood-sawing, etc.) secured ? 

d.— How many were seemingly made self-supporting by work, emigra- 
tion, adequate relief, or otherwise? 

e.— How many frauds exposed or suppressed ? 


G 


How many cases were investigated by you for Institutions, Churches, 
Societies, and private persons? 


H 


What progress has your Society made in the past business year, and 
how is this shown? (Answer this and the following questions at such 
length as seems best on the opposite page.) 

Outside of your own Society, what progress in the establishment of 
-~ private charities or the undertaking of new kinds of work by existing 
charities ? 

What changes in institutions Supported by taxation or in the law affect- 
ing charitable or related matters ? 
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SCIENTIFIC CHARITY. 
BY MRS. GLENDOWER EVANS, OF BOSTON. 


In olden times, when people believed that the world was created 
out of hand just as we find it,— rivers, oceans, and mountains as we 
know them now,— they naturally felt that the social order, too, was a 
direct creation of God. He arranged society, placing the king on his 
throne and the serf in his hovel. That the rich man should feed the 
beggar at his gate, content that he should be a beggar all his life, 
seemed to our fathers a part of the divine order. But, with the 
growth of the scientific spirit, people learned to understand, in a 
measure, how the world came to be what it is ; causation was seen to 
be no arbitrary fiat, but an orderly and intelligible sequence. No 
longer the blind instrument of an inscrutable necessity, Man, by co- 
operating with Nature, could rule the forces which before ruled him. 
The pestilence, once passively accepted as God’s visitation, only to 
be averted by prayer and fasting, was seen to be a consequence of 
dirt and bad drainage, and to be averted by healthful sanitary con- 
ditions. Man ceased to be the sport of his environment, as he 
mastered the causes whence it sprang. All Nature he found re 
sponsive to his touch: even the winds and the waves became his 
obedient messengers. 

Filled now with a new sense of power, we turn from our conquests 
over the physical world to ask if our social order may not likewise be 
the result of forces which may be understood, and therefore modified. 
Why are some people rich and others poor? Why is Nature so 
bountiful to one man and so niggardly to another? In a land running 
over with plenty, we find a multitude of people unable to earn their 
bread. Why should these things be? and have we ourselves done 
anything to cause them? we ask with a new ambition to conquer 
human suffering, as the steam-engine and the telegraph have con- 
quered time and space. Then, too, the democratic spirit has taught 
us to question all privilege, to demand for each human being a 
chance, as far as possible, for the best things of life. We see that it 
is a wretched thing for a human being to be forced to beg his bread. 
Whether he gets the bread or not, his condition is a pitiable one ; and 
our passion for equality makes us want the beggar to share the pros- 
perity which we prize so highly for ourselves,— the prosperity which 
springs from the control which energy and forethought and intelli- 
gence give man over the resources of Nature. 
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This double demand — first, to understand the causes of poverty, 
and, second, to remove the poverty itself, to help the poor to be no 
longer poor—lies at the root of modern charity. With this large 
end in view, we are now trying to deal with our social problem. 

To our fathers the facts seemed very simple. Why the poor were 
poor they did not ask: one thing was plain,— that they were hungry, 
_and that was all the rich need know. The want might be caused 
by sickness or ignorance or vice, but one remedy was given to all. 
A multitude of starving people had one common need, that of 
bread; and bread could be distributed like rations to an army. We 
on the other hand, now recognize that in the cause of poverty lies the 
whole secret of the remedy. ‘To treat a multitude of poor people as 
if they had a common need is as wild as it would be to treat all sick 
people as if they had the same disease. Social conditions are the 
fruit of physical, economic, and moral forces ; and as various as are 
the characters and circumstances of human beings, so various may 
be the causes of poverty. Our army of poor is made up of individ- 
uals, and must be met by individual knowledge and help. 

From the recognition of this necessity has grown our modern 
system of Organized or Associated Charities. These societies, now 
established in over seventy of our American towns and cities, bear 
the motto, “ Not alms, but a friend.” Their foremost tenet is that 
almsgiving is only a part of charity, and should always be accom- 
panied by intelligent, individual work. Increased relief-giving, how- 
ever desirable, is by no means the crying need of to-day. Alms are 
already given with a comparative abundance, laudable in itself, but 
in painful contrast to the scarcity of workers and to their lack of 
economic understanding. Charity organizations are one expression 
of the now wide-spread effort to bring to bear upon our social prob- 
lem the light and the power of this intelligent, individual work. In 
every community are hundreds of young people whose hearts are 
beating high with the desire to help the poor, but who have neither 
the knowledge as to how it can be done, nor the initiative to start 
out on that brave crusade alone. To bid these young enthusiasts, 
without training or experience, to go and scatter doles among the 
hungry, would often allow them to do incalculable damage, really to 
satisfy their own emotions. Yet to bid them hold back their eager 
hands would stifle their generous impulses and wrong the destitute 
who cry aloud for rescue. Scientific charity, however, sees in all 
this random effort valuable material from which to create its indi- 
vidual workers. As visitors, directed by an organization, these young 
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people may become most efficient helpers of the poor, reaping, with 
little danger to society, the experience which others by years of 
painful effort may have won. 

The Associated Charities thus attempts in a large way to be 
an intelligent medium between the needy and the charitable. |; 
endeavors by personal visiting to gain the individual knowledge 
necessary for wise charity, and by a careful system of registration, 
to put the information so gained in an available shape. The poor 
may thus be directed to the appropriate sources of supply; and the 
charitable may find, by some surer method than chance, those in 
need of the help they have to give, be it advice, encouragement, 
medical attendance, work, or money. Evils of overlapping and 
neglect are thus in large part avoided, and the honest poor are pro- 
tected from confusion with vagrants and impostors. The methods 
of the Associated Charities are so devised as to preserve in corporate 
charity the spirit which should guide all wise dealings between the 
rich and the poor. By registration, it seeks to make possible the 
discrimination which, as relief comes to be administered by societies 
to numbers of applicants, must otherwise, of necessity, be lost; and, 
by its system of friendly visiting, it preserves the personal relations 
which are essential to all healthy charity. Its central office, like a 
clearing-house, reduces a heterogeneous mass of demand and supply 
into orderly and efiective relations ; and its visitors, seeking the poor 
in their homes, claim these “cases” as brothers, and say, “ Let me 
learn to understand your trouble, and try to help you, if I can.” 

For human nature is far too subtle a thing to be investigated in 
one or two interviews. A physician may, perhaps, by a few skilful 
questions discover the nature of a disease, and then prescribe a remedy 
which should be the same in all cases of a kind. But to understand 
character and the difficulties of getting on in life is a task that must 
require a personal knowledge and discrimination which can only grow 
out of intercourse akin to friendship. Therefore, modern charity 
says, “ Know your poor people, and know them well, before you even 
dream of prescribing a remedy.” To establish this friendly relation 
must therefore be the first aim of a visitor; and this it is usually not 
hard to do. Poor people’s lives are very meagre, and they quickly re- 
spond to sympathy and kindness. When once they find that a visitor 
calls not with money in her hand, but with the desire to know them 
as friends, they will gladly talk about their troubles and seek for 
advice. This sense of the sympathy and human fellowship of the 
rich and fortunate of itself does much to mitigate the barrenness of 
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the poor man’s lot. The visitor, meanwhile, is in a position to study 
the nature of the trouble, and, as its source becomes apparent, to 
try to modify or remove it. 

‘Too often it will be found that the root of the evil lies in the 
characters of the poor themselves,— in habits of laziness, shiftlessness, 
intemperance, or vice, which have reduced them to an irregular and 
meagre subsistence. To such people, almsgiving, far from being the 
universal remedy, is a simple aggravation of the trouble. For demand 
and supply are the law of life as well as of trade. In Nature’s 
economy, strength tends to appear where it is called for ; and strength 
will degenerate into weakness when another supplies the needs one 
could and should supply for one’s self. When, therefore, the lazy 
man finds that he gets on just as well without working, he will 
be less and less inclined to work. So of intemperance; for the 
drunkard to find that, when he fails to provide for his family, his 
prosperous neighbors do so, is to place a direct premium on drunk- 
enness. Why should such people care to work to buy their children 
food and clothes, when they can get them for nothing for the asking ? 
Moreover, alms to the improvident do not even relieve their material 
needs, for by no device can we permanently stand between a man 
and his own character. Others can never take as good care of him 
as he could take care of himself ; and indiscriminate charity is by its 
very nature insufficient and uncertain,— it first encourages a man to 
be idle, and then keeps him on the verge of starvation. 

When, then, the visitor finds that the difficulty in a family springs 
from their moral condition, she must know that for them alms are 
not food, but poison. The only hope must lie in somehow bring- 
ing to bear influences to rouse their energy and self-control. Take, 
for instance, a shiftless family, just living from hand to mouth and 
temporarily stranded in need: whether help comes in the form of 
alms or of stimulus to work may be the turning-point in the lives 
of unborn generations. Or take a family already sunk into depend- 
ence: should an opening for work be offered and the alms at 
the same time withdrawn, the chance and the push together may 
reclaim them to self-support. Then there are the children,— often 
they can be helped when little can be done for the parents. The 
visitor may have to stand by and see them grow up in squalid homes, 
doing the little she can to win their confidence and cheer their lives, 
and watching till some moment comes to befriend them. They can 
be supplied with story books or growing plants, or sent on “the 
Country Week”; they can be urged to attend sewing-school and 
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kitchen garden, or to join industrial or social clubs ; often, when sick, 
the visitor can secure them the medical attendance which their 
shiftless or ignorant parents would neglect, providing diet-kitchen 
orders, or perhaps special treatment or surgical apparatus, or a 
recruiting season at a country or seaside sanitarium. And, when old 
enough, they may be influenced toward healthful work, proper clothes 
sometimes being provided as an outfit. Best of all, the visitor may 
succeed in really winning their affections, so that, as these young 
people grow up, they may learn to look to her as a friend and guide 
in life. Some other families there may be on whom the attraction of 
opportunity and the push of necessity are alike wasted. The parents 
are idle and vicious, and the children are growing up to beggary and 
crime. In such a case, the course is plain: relief in the home should 
never be given, it is like adding a brand to the burning. Whenever 
possible, the officers of the law should be called upon to rescue the 
children from their unworthy parents, and in institutions, or, better 
still, in country households where they may be placed at board or by 
adoption, they can be trained in thrift and virtue. The parents, 
meanwhile, should be held to the alternative of work or the alms- 
house. If society must support those who could and should support 
themselves, let it be done in the way least likely to corrupt the 
community ; let those who refuse every office of citizenship at least 
be restrained from preying upon our social life. 

These instances may serve to illustrate what a visitor may do to 
help the poor who cannot be helped by alms. The variations of the 
situation are infinite, but the principle involved is always the same. 
By any and every means, charity must be an endeavor to raise char- 
acter, not simply to avert the painful consequences of lack of 
character. This principle should always be kept well in mind ; but, 
as will be seen later, it is a principle often difficult of application. 

Another series of cases will be found where poverty springs from 
some temporary misfortune, perhaps from some lack of adjustment 
between the demand and supply of labor. ‘The visitor’s work must 
then be to try to remove the flaw, to bring the labor to the market 
where it is in demand, and never to treat an able-bodied workman to 
a dole of bread till he and his children degenerate into paupers. The 
records of charity organizations all through the land will show in how 
many instances the added energy or intelligence, or perhaps the 
wider chances of information, of the visitor, have been just the one 
thing needed to save a family from dependence. 

But there are many cases where poverty springs from clear mis- 
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fortune, — where old age, or illness, or the death of the bread-winner, 
reates a need which can only be relieved by alms. To leave such 
people to pick up a precarious living by begging is to condemn them 
to suffering and degradation. The visitor should plead their cause 
ith the charitable public, and see that adequate relief is obtained. 
For experience shows it to be usually wiser that the help should not 
civen directly by the visitor. Many people can visit who cannot 
fford to give money, and if it were the custom for the visitor to 
likewise an almsgiver, those who could not afford to give alms 
uld often refuse to visit; the poor would thus lose some of their 
est friends. Moreover, it is difficult to combine the office of 
visiting and almsgiving without a loss either of confidence in the 
friendship or of discrimination in the alms. It is astonishing how 
generally this is found true. The poor are less self-respecting and 
less frank when they feel that the visitor’s purse will open if they 
move her pity; and the visitor is too apt to give only as her feelings 
moment prompt. It is almost impossible, in the face of 
apparent need and with one’s own resources to draw on, to be 
judicially-minded. One is often tempted, in such circumstances, to 
give just a dittle, to save the embarrassment of seeming mean or 
unkind. So painful a position is saved entirely when the aid is 
drawn from some other source. Another danger in the double 
relation is the tendency in the visitor to rest satisfied with the 
beneficent glow of almsgiving, and to forget the larger and more 
difficult duty of friendship. ‘ Not alms, but a friend,” means not that 
alms are too much, but too little. So the rule that the functions of 
almsgiver and friend shall be kept separate is found wiser. This 
rule, however, has many exceptions; but in them it will generally be 
found that the friendly relation was well established before the visitor 
began giving alms. 

This theory of separating the offices of visiting and almsgiving 
implies, of course, a cordial co-operation between the charity organi- 
zations and the relief-giving societies. This point is of the very first 
importance, for without it both visiting and alms become futile. We 
have seen that alms without visiting fail of their purpose, are a curse 
to the poor rather than a blessing; and visiting without relief would 
be inhuman. This co-operation, therefore, is assumed as the first 
essential of an efficient or scientific charity. 

It will be often found at first that the poor have such distorted 
notions of their relations with the rich that their only conception of 
the visitor is as an almsgiver, and their only desire is to get all the 
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help they can. It is, however, generally possible to imbue them with 
healthier ideas. They can gradually be made to understand, some. 
times by a direct explanation, why the visitor does not bring them 
alms, and that it is harmful to themselves to receive help they can 
possibly do without. When this can be accomplished, it is a great 
gain. 

The visitor should always endeavor, in obtaining relief, to get i 
from one source rather than from several. Also, it should be 
adequate, and should continue until some new conditions make it 
unnecessary. There is no charity in giving the children of a sick 
man half enough to eat, and forcing them to beg the other half, 
There is no charity in giving them plenty to-day, and then next week, 
while he still lies ill, capriciously stopping the aid. But to see that 
the need of aid really continues the same, and that the people are not 
becoming disposed to abuse it, a family should always be carefully 
visited all the time the aid continues. Often, as health returns, as 
death releases the sufferer, as children grow old enough to earn, the 
aid can be gradually withdrawn. In such cases, the advice of a visitor 
who knows the family well is indispensable. The visitor’s responsi- 
bility has really only begun with the first recommendation for charity. 

As to the sources from which the aid may be drawn, they are three- 
fold: First, there is the taxable property of the whole body of citi- 
zens, a portion of which may be distributed in alms by the Overseers 
of the Poor. Such aid is known as public out-door relief. Second, 
there is the beneficence of private individuals, which we may call 
B. I. (é.4., Benevolent Individual) re/ief And, third, there are the 
voluntary relief-giving societies. 

The first form of alms,— public out-door relief,— being money taken 
from one class by force and given to another class as a right, is, of 
course, not charity at all. It is open to a threefold objection : first, 
it unjustly increases the burden of taxation on the large class of our 
citizens who have at best a hard struggle to support their families; 
second, it is demoralizing to the rich to feel that the tax-gatherer will 
provide for the needy and thus relieve them of their responsibility ; 
and, third, and chiefly, it debauches the poor to be taught that they 
have a lawful claim upon the public treasury for maintenance in their 
homes. Many people who would exert themselves to the utmost 
rather than go to the almshouse easily learn to rely upon help from 
the Overseer as a substitute for their own exertions. Private charity, 
which must be asked as an obligation, not demanded as a right, is 
found far less apt to demoralize the recipients. Moreover, it cannot 
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be drawn on indefinitely ; for any one would know if he were asked to 
double his charitable contributions, while who knows if the poor-rate 
has been greater or less any given year? Whether carefully or 
lavishly spent rests solely with the Overseer, and inquiry will show 
many instances where its administration has resulted in robbery of 
the tax-payer and debauchery to the recipients of the alms.* For 
instance, in Centre Township, Indiana, in which is the city of In- 
dianapolis, previous to 1876 it was customary to give about $90,000 a 
year in out-door relief: after that date, a new township trustee found 
$8,000 a year enough. Again, in Providence, R.I., in 1878, $150,051 
was given in out-door relief: a labor test reduced the demand in 1879 
to $7,333, and in 1880 to $4,736. Sometimes the poor-rates have 
even been used as a fund for political corruption: such is supposed 
to have been the case in Brooklyn and Philadelphia before the 
system was abolished. However explained, the astonishing fact 
remains that whereas in Brooklyn, previous to 1878, an average of 
$119,000 was annually distributed, after that date all out-door relief 
was entirely stopped; and the result was no increase in suffering 
among the poor and no increase in the;demands on private charity. 
And the same was true in Philadelphia when out-door relief was 
abolished there. Private charity, of course, by its very nature, forbids 
any such extension or abuse. Also, being actuated by higher motives 
than public alms can be, it is more apt to study the real good of the 
recipients and more easily lends itself to discriminating methods. 
Some conferences of the Associated Charities in Boston now secure 
private aid for all new families needing relief. 

As to the advantage of “B. I. relief” against that of charitable 
societies, opinion seems to be divided. “B. I. relief” is used to a 
very considerable extent in some of the Boston conferences; but 
many people object to the system, claiming that it amounts to the 
Associated Charities becoming a relief-giving society, and thus violat- 
ing its own first principles. But, as the {relief is not given by the 
society, but by;some person who may or may not be a member 
of it, this objection does not seem a valid one. On the other hand, 
“B. I. relief” has some undoubted advantages ; for the donor co- 
operates more efficiently with the visitor than most societies will 
do, and also, where the vicious system of giving in small doles is 
prevalent, it is usually impossible, where the need of relief is large, 


*The following figures are taken from a paper read in Boston, July 26, 1881, by Hon. Seth 


Low, on ‘‘ Out-door Relief,’ at the Eighth Annual Conference of Charities, and published in the 
Proceedings. 
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to get it from one source, unless from a “B. I.” Then, too, some 
people prefer to give as a “ B. I.” rather than to contribute to a fund. 
as the personal account which in the former case must be rendered 
them, clothes with a human interest what would otherwise be merely 
abstract charity. Moreover, for the poor the knowledge that the 
visitor is responsible to the “B. I.” saves them from the dangerous 
sense that they are drawing on an indefinite fund ; and this direc; 
feeling of obligation to a benefactor is often very good for them. 

When a family is found to be in urgent need, immediate or interin 
relief must sometimes be given, preceding all investigation. This 
relief should last as short a time as possible, and a visitor should at 
once be sent. Still, there will be an interval before the visitor has 
gained any close knowledge, and meanwhile the relief may have to 
be continued. For, in practical matters where we must act at once, 
we often have to do so on inadequate knowledge, and human beings 
cannot be left to starve while we are making up our minds. This 
course, however, is always unfortunate ; and, unless the suffering is 
urgent, it is best to do nothing hastily. We may be often puzzled, 
at first, to see how a family has been getting on, who must yet have 
some resources, as they evidently are not in immediate suffering 
they may get help from relations, or from neighbors, perhaps, who 
will not see them hungry; it is possible, therefore, to defer for a 
while introducing them to some new source of relief. But, in any 
case, the work of the visitor is indispensable. If we are suspending 
action till we get more knowledge, the importance of her part is 
plain. If aid is being given while we are in the dark as to the 
wisdom of the course, it is no less plain: she must make friends as 
fast as possible, and, meanwhile, quietly observe. As a clearer un- 
derstanding of the case is thus gained, it may be found that the alms 
are demoralizing, and had best be stopped ; or perhaps that the need 
is a real one, and that more instead of less should be given; or, 
better still, the family may be helped to self-support, and thus the 
need for alms may cease. 

Thus scientific charity, far from bidding us cease to give alms, 
only bids us not to give them when they will be harmful ; it bids us 
pause, when possible, to consider what their effect will be; and it 
bids us try, along with the alms, to give some better gift, which may 
by and by put the poor beyond their need. 

It must be observed, however, that the application of this theory 
of scientific charity is far less simple than is the statement. For in 
life the various classes of poverty are not clearly divided, and usually 
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several causes have combined in varying proportion to produce any 
siven result. So no rule laid down beforehand can be more than 
proximately true. Even the principle that aid is demoralizing to 
people whose poverty is their own fault cannot be applied in any hard 
and fast manner ; for there are all degrees of fault, ranging from well- 
meaning stupidity to flagrant crime. Also, families are made up of 
individuals, of whom some may be good and others bad; and, except 
in the rare cases where we are warranted in breaking up a family, all 
must suffer or be relieved together. So how to draw the line is often 
ahard question. Moreover, not even the most rigid believer in the 


danger of shielding people from the penalties of their misdeeds can 
claim that we should allow of no exceptions. Every one is practically 
forced at times to give aid to people to whom it may be harmful, 
because to withhold it would be still more harmful. The treatment 
of such debatable cases must be decided each upon its own merits ; 
and where the personal equation must form so large an element in 
the decision, there will always be room for a difference of opinion as 
to the wisdom of any given course. 

For one sad fact we must be prepared: there will always be many 
families whom we cannot help. We may labor over them for months 
or years, to find we can do nothing; but we could not have known 
that until we tried. The problem is sometimes so difficult that every 
alternative seems equally bad. Such cases take an immense amount 
of time, and no satisfactory conclusion is ever reached. Of course, 
it is easy to complain that the time has been wasted; but what else 
could be done? We must be content to labor very tentatively, very 
patiently, trying to separate those we can help from those who are 
beyond our reach, that the former may not be left unaided simply 
through lack of discrimination. 

One thing we must always keep in mind,—let our endeavor be a 
large one, but our expectation of success be very moderate. While 
we can certainly lessen the burden of suffering and sin, we cannot 
hope at once to abolish it. Human nature is less pliable than we 
sometimes imagine; and, if a few cheap efforts could reform the 
world, it would have been done long ago. We must expect many 
discouragements, many failures, and be ready to give our bravest 


effort, content if in a few instances it ransoms our brother to a higher 
manhood. 


The methods of the Associated Charities, it is thus seen, offer the 
great body of our well-to-do citizens an escape from the difficult 
alternative, on the one hand, of seeing our brother have need, yet 
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shutting up our compassion from him, or, on the other hand, of giving 
him a gift which may be to his ruin. For it is impossible to inves;. 
gate personally all applicants for alms. These may now be referred 
to the Associated Charities, to be dealt with as their real needs 
demand. Surely, a kind-hearted community must find relief in such 
a possibility. But, meanwhile, we should not use the society as ay 
easy substitute for our own responsibility; and every man and 
woman should feel bound in their degree,—by co-operation, by 
money, by work, and by the support of an enlightened public opin. 
ion —to bear their part of the public burden. 

This theory of scientific charity sounds so reasonable as we state 
it that we wonder that any one can dissent. Yet many people scoff 
at it. And the fault they find is generally this: that the theory 
does not work so satisfactorily in life as it does on paper. The 
charge -is brought that, while the Associated Charities promises 
prompt and intelligent investigation of every case referred to it and 
adequate relief in cases of need, the system, in point of fact, is one 
which implies frequent inattention and delay and failure to provide 
the promised help. Our critics smile indulgently at the immense 
outlay of time and money, at the intricate office work, the large 
corps of visitors, the long discussions, and then point to what they 
rather hastily assume to be a lack of corresponding results. 

It is, of course, easy in so large and ambitious an organization, in 
which most of the work is volunteer, to find plenty of unwisdom and 
neglect. While no one can question the excellence of the theory of 
providing a wise and sympathetic visitor for every needy family, it 
must be conceded that many visitors are not wise and sympathetic; 
and, even if they were, there are not enough to go round. On the 
records of every charity organization will be found many families 
labelled “ waiting for a visitor”; and every such record implies that 
in these cases the society is failing to live up to its promises. Only, 
before condemning the society, let us ask where lies the blame. |s 
it the theory which is at fault, or the indifference of sundry members 
of the community, who, acknowledging the value of individual work, 
never raise a hand to do it, and then complain that it is not done? 
Then, too, the theory of co-operation among the whole charitable 
public is surely beyond criticism; but, when many churches and 
relief-giving societies fail to co-operate with charity organizations, the 
ill effects are manifest. Again, it is not the theory which is defec- 
tive: it is our practice that halts. A lack of intelligence in the 
methods of charitable work, and a lack of individual workers,— 
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therein lie the great deficiencies in our efforts to help the poor, 
and therein lie the deficiencies which may bring to naught the most 
enlightened charitable enterprises. Such complaints of the Associ- 
ted Charities really resolve themselves into this,—that human 
nature is very fallible, and that, in working for even the greatest 
cause, we must use imperfect instruments. For this evil there can 
be but one remedy: let the whole community take its duties to the 
poor more seriously to heart, let more and better workers volunteer, 
and let the whole charitable public labor together as one man to 
raise the condition of the fallen. And, meanwhile, our critics should 
not confine themselves to fault-finding. If our methods are bad, 
let them suggest better ones. If the only alternative they offer is 
indiscriminate charity, their criticism is barren. 

People should take their stand consistently on one side or the 
ther. Let those who believe in unscientific charity practise it ; but, 
if they refuse to apply science — which is systematic common sense — 
to charity, let them also refuse to consult a physician in illness, or 
to ever better their condition by the intelligent adjustment of means 


ends. 


But most of us believe that it is to this power of mind over 


matter that we owe our advancement beyond the barbarism of the 

Let us, then, use this same intelligence, which has filled 
the land with plenty and charmed its secrets from the ocean and the 
air, in trying to raise the lot of the fallen. They struggle blindly, 
not knowing what they do. We from our vantage-point can study life 
1 its laws and tendencies ; we can see that the easy impulses of 
today are often at war with the larger welfare of to-morrow; we 
can see that our present deeds are shaping the conditions of the 
“Let a man learn that everything in nature, even motes and 
feathers, goes by law and not by luck, and that what he sows he 


: ” 
reaps. 
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OUR CHARITIES AND OUR CHURCHES. 


BY A. G. WARNER, PH.D., 
LECTURER IN THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEB. 


A rather prominent American minister has given this rendering of 
a well-known passage of Scripture, “ Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this: to visit the fatherless and the widows jp 
their affliction, and to keep yourself unspotted from political economy.” 
This unjust perversion indicates the idea which many people hay 
of the dismal science. To them it is a science of worldliness, of 
selfishness, and in direct antagonism to Christian charity or any 
science of self-sacrifice. Historically, we find that philanthropy has 
taught useful lessons to political economy in the field of the latter: 
while, on the other hand, economics have still many things to teach 
philanthropy. In the reform of the English poor-laws, political 
economy had a powerful influence. In the reform of the factory 
laws, philanthropy repaid the debt. As a matter of fact, thinkers 
and workers in both fields are liable to make serious mistakes ; and 
it is only by using the results obtained by both that we can check the 
conclusions of each. 

There are in our Bible many texts that we are prone to forget, or 
to remember only for the edification of others. One such is that 
which tells us, “ There is a way that seemeth right unto a man, 
but the end thereof are the ways of death.” We have often heard 
this used in theological warfare, hurled from belligerent pulpits at 
hostile theologians, and used to prove that sincerity is no adequate 
excuse for error in belief. Translated into more violent, but hardly 
more forcible English, and adapted for practical purposes, it is rev- 
dered again by Dr. Johnson, when he says that hell is paved with 
good intentions. However expressed, it can never be properly lost 
sight of in charitable work. We are told to love our neighbors as 
ourselves; and, in the management of our own affairs, we employ 
not only impulse, but reason. So, in helping our brother, we must 
employ good sense no less than sentiment. The doctrine that the 
natural untrained sympathies of the human heart can do no wrong is 
as false in charity as it would be in surgery. 

At our various charity conferences, we hear much talk of Christian 
charity; yet it is a little singular that one of the churches which 
to-day provides most kindly and most wisely for its own poor is not 
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Christian at all, but Jewish. Ribton-Turner begins his “ History of 
Vagrants and Vagrancy” with a quotation from Plautus, containing 
saze advice about giving to beggars; and it is certain that, where 
beggars were, there givers must have been also. But, though charity 
s ol ler and of wider extent than Christianity, it is still true that 
charity, as we know it, gets its chief authority and incentive from 
Him who gave as a summary of all the law and the prophets to 
love God and to love our neighbor, and who told the story of the 
Good Samaritan. If we are ever inclined to doubt the superiority of 
Christian charity over other forms of benevolence, it is because we 
ye allowing ourselves to confound Christian charity with churchly 
charity. We can profitably review certain distinctions that exist 
between the two. Christ taught that riches are dangerous to the 
crowth of spiritual life. The Church taught that poverty was a 
virtue. Of course, the fact is that poverty is not and cannot be an 
element of character, nor can it have any ethical value whatever. It 
may tend to produce virtue, but it may also tend to produce vice. 
“Poverty is a situation. Pauperism is a condition.” The Church, 
while teaching that poverty is a virtue, also confounded these two, 
and exalted the pauper in the estimation of the community. Further- 
more, Christ had taught that we must love and help the poor. The 
Psalmist had said, “ Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” The 
Church was content to teach that people must give to the poor, pref- 
erably through the Church. The objective influence of altruism was 
lost sight of. People came to give more for their own sake than for 
the sake of those to whom they gave. Their purpose in bestowing 
alms even sank below that of their own moral improvement; and 
their gifts degenerated into a sort of religious investment, from which 
they expected celestial dividends. Brotherly love ceased to be an 
element in the transaction, and people gave merely to secure a proper 
personal balance on the books of the recording angel. Hallam says 
that it is notoriously true that the almsgiving monastery and the other 
eleemosynary institutions connected with the Church were the cause, 
and not the cure, of the wide-spread mendicity and vagabondage 
which later and very severe statutes were necessary to suppress. I 
is readily to be seen that, where the methods of this system have 
endured to the present time, the resulting evils still exist. Distinc- 
tively Romanist countries are notorious for the number of their 
beggars. Macaulay, visiting Rome while the temporal power of the 
pope was still intact, said that its population seemed to consist of 
three classes,— priests, paupers, and foreigners. 
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With the reforming of many other abuses at the time of the Refor. 
mation came some reforms in charitable methods. Luther says tha 
any people who will not give to the worthy and deserving poor, 
though persuaded to do so by their consciences and spiritual ad. 
visers, will yet give, by the persuasion of the devil, ten times as much 
to vagabonds and worthless rogues. Yet the Protestant churches 
are not free from the lingering evils of the medizval blunders in this 
matter. They too often fail to distinguish between that charity 
which gives lavishly and dismisses the subject and the charity tha: 
“suffereth long and is kind.” The people of the Middle Ages gaye 
for the sake of their own souls. Modern churches are very apt to 
give in the hope of benefiting the souls of others. This is especially 
true in the missions maintained by the large churches of our cities, 
The author of “Jottings from Jail” tells of a little ragamuffin who, 
when asked what a church was, replied that it was a place where they 
“uv away things to poor folks in the arternoon.” Almsgiving too 
often becomes a mere agent in church extension. The managers of 
the dole-giving missions often know that they assist many self-seek- 
ing and undeserving persons; but they piously roll up their eyes, 
and say that, if they can but win one precious soul, they are willing to 
give to ninety-and-nine that remain in darkness. Now, I would not 
weigh for one moment the value of the aforesaid precious soul against 
the cost of the coal, groceries, and old clothes given to the ninety- 
nine unrepentant sinners. But suppose that, while saving one soul, 
they have placed ninety-and-nine farther from salvation. That is 
the example in theological arithmetic to which they would do well to 
turn their attention. Suppose that, instead of casting their bread 
upon the waters, they have cast it into a bottomless pit; suppose that, 
as it is bestowed by them, it becomes the “bread by which men die”: 
suppose that they have helped to undermine character and to discour- 
age uprightness and industry. They have sown to the flesh; and, 
from that sowing, some one must garner the harvest of corruption. 
There are churches that seem to regard their missions as a species 
of salvation-trap, to be baited with old clothes and groceries. Under 
such circumstances, it is an easy trick for Satan to run away with 
the bait. 

A prominent minister of Baltimore told me in confidence that the 
hardest work of his pastorate was to keep the good women of his 
church from unwise giving. Another was recently moved to prepare 
an article on the evils of the mothers’ missions. We have a stock 
case in Baltimore of a woman who had her infant baptized in seven 
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churches, that she might interest as many groups of benevolent but 
short-sighted people in her behalf. The children of many families 
are scattered through many Sunday-schools, that there may be that 
many more sources of income. These church-made paupers, these 
mammalian parasites, who are pious for revenue only, are a very dis- 
couraging class. They look upon the Church as merely an insti- 
tution from which something is to be got by begging, being miser- 
able, and perhaps by lying. To them religion is merely a weakness 
in the rich and a means of revenue to the poor. They go to church 
for what they can get out of it. It has often seemed to me that the 
Hebrew charities accomplish their objects more certainly than ours, 
because no thought of proselytizing can enter into their management. 

Some pastors continue relief work long after they are discouraged 
about it and by it, because they do not know at what else to employ 
their young people and benevolent old women of both sexes. Edward 
Everett Hale has pointed out the fact that it does not satisfy a young 
man’s idea of practical religious work to be set to selling festival 
tickets for the pious object of buying new carpets for the vestries. 
Ministers, therefore, prefer to engage in relief work, and to encourage 
their people to do so, because it seems likely to have good subjective 
results ; and they say that they are willing to trust Providence for the 

bjective outcome of their activity. Their trust in Providence is inop- 

portune. An agent of the Charity Organization Society in Baltimore 
was trying to induce a half-sick mother to put a very sick child into 
the hospital, in hope that then they might both recover, while, if the 
child were kept at home, they would both probably die, and the 
remainder probably be scattered. But the mother said, No: the Lord 
had given her her child, and she would keep it at home and trust 
tohim. ‘“ Madam,” said the agent at last, “has it ever occurred to 
you that the Lord has brought hospitals into the world in the same 
sense in which he has brought children, and that it is he who has 
given you common sense as well as motherly affection, and that he 
will expect you to follow one as well as the other?” So, in talking 
with some ministers about charitable work, whenever they find them- 
selves about to be called negligent or mistaken, they promptly unload 
the responsibility of bad results upon the Almighty, and consider you 
but little better than an infidel, if you urge them further. 

All this is on the purely negative side of our subject. The hardest 
task in caring fora garden is to keep down the weeds. When we turn 
from what we should not to what we should do, the Roman Church 
can again furnish us with examples. ‘Those who remember Bishop 
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Ireland’s interesting paper on Catholic charities, presented to the 
National Conference at St. Paul, will not need to be reminded of jhe 
facts in point. Especially that world-wide organization, the Soci +y 
of St. Vincent de Paul, deserves the careful study of those who wou 
learn something regarding the success of the Catholic Church in prac. 
tical charities. This society has been spoken of by Andrew D. White 
as one of the very few good things that originated in France during 
the last days of the Ancient Régime. It is intended to promote the 
growth in religious life of young Catholic laymen, and has been a 
powerful agent, not only in helping the poor, but in providing for those 
who joined work that they could realize to be worth doing. The 
various charitable orders of the Roman Church make it an unduly 
powerful competitor in the matter of church extension. They are 
always on hand to build hospitals, provide insane asylums, or do 
similar work, whenever public money can be provided for this purpose. 
And, coming from a city where more than half of the public charities 
are administered by Catholic orders, I have had an especial oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the churchly advantages and the social evils of 
this system. 

Only two positive suggestions will be made. The first is that 
churchly charities of the present time must not be isolated charities. 
This is proved and illustrated by all that is being said in favor of 
charity organization. Dr. Lyman Abbott has said, somewhat ironically, 
that, had the Good Samaritan lived at the present time and been a 
Yankee, he would not have been satisfied with the simple discharge of 
his duties as in the parable, but would have organized a Society for 
the Relief of Sick and Wounded Travellers, with a president, several 
vice-presidents, a treasurer, an assistant treasurer, and secretaries, in 
every district of Palestine. I prefer to ignore the irony, and to con- 
sider this a high tribute to the good sense and commendable adapta- 
bility of our old friend, the Samaritan. Perhaps he would have done 
still better to have organized a Law and Order League, with officers as 
aforesaid, to capture the thieves and to bring them to justice. Thirst 
is always the same ; but the style of water-works changes to meet the 
changing needs. Charity in essence is changeless ; but we must have 
modern organizations to meet modern conditions. 

My second proposition is that the charities most available in con- 
nection with the church work of the present are educative charities. 
A prominent lawyer and philanthropist of Baltimore once said that a 
free school and a free soup-house are based upon the same principle. 
The statement is essentially false. Saint Paul said, “If a man will 
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not work, neither shall he eat”; and the freest school cannot nullify 
the rule, “If a student will not study, neither shall he learn.” 
The kindergarten for children, the sewing-school for girls, trade 
schools and night schools for boys, and workingmen’s institutes for 
those of larger growth are along the proper line. 


Savings societies 
and organizations of lady rent-collectors are also educational in their 
tendencies, educating both those who work and those for whom the 
work is done. The church dispensary and the paid nurse going to the 
homes of the sick poor have also educational value. Whatever 
strengthens mental, moral, and bodily health is to be encouraged. 
Educational undertakings necessitate giving ; but they necessitate 
more especially work. We are told that the levelled walls of the city 
f Jerusalem were rebuilded, “for the people had a mind to work.” 
The modern city is to be defended, not against the battering-rams of 
hostile soldiery, but against the powers and principalities of vice and 
crime and ignorance and pauperism. Against these enemies material 
barriers, though of freely given gold, are worthless. The only effect- 
ual defences must be those founded in character and reared in self- 
sacrifice ; but these defences, like those of the ancient city, can be 
builded only if the people — and especially the Christian people — 
“have a mind to work.” 
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Whe Fdeal Prison System for a State. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


BY DR. A. G. BYERS, OF COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


A distinguished Governor of Ohio, some years since, speaking of 
the resumption of specie payments, at that time prominént before the 
people, characterized it, with a profane prefix, as a “barren ideality.” 
Something akin to the governor’s opinion of that political subject has 
been presented to the minds of your committee in considering the 
subject assigned it,— “The Ideal Prison System for a State.” Mr. 
W. H. Mills, of San Francisco, Cal., a member of the committee, was 
kind enough to present his views of the subject in an able and inter- 
esting letter. He says: “In the first place, there is a strong flavor 
of the impracticable in the subject-matter submitted to the com- 
mittee. The very form of its statement provokes in my mind a dis- 
position to criticise the limitations which the statement establishes 
rather than discuss the general question to which it is addressed.” 
Mr. Mills’s letter entire is submitted as a part of this Report, the fore- 
going being quoted as indicating the general sentiment, so far as 
expressed, of the committee touching the form in which the subject 
is stated. 

Mrs. J. S. Sperry, of Pueblo, Col., also a member of the committee, 
writing in connection with some special personal views of the subject, 
says: “Now, really I don’t know that I get a correct meaning of 
State System. I have ideas of plans and management on that line, 
to fill a volume.” It is presumed by your committee that the object 
in view was to ascertain as nearly as possible, from observation and 
experience, that which is real and practicable, as pertaining to the 
State in its methods of treating crime and criminals. Proceeding on 


this general idea of the subject, your committee would respectfully 


report :— 
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First, that no Prison System can be made thoroughly effective that 
does not premise its work by wise organization and equipment of 


PREVENTIVE AGENCIES. 


The prompt rescue and proper care, education, and training of 
homeless children and children environed with vice must lie at the 
foundation of prison reforms, as it is a well-ascertained fact that our 
criminal lists are largely recruited from these classes. The training 
for and placing such children in good families is the proper dispo- 
sition. 

The next agency, also fundamental to, if not actually an important 
part of, any well-regulated system, relates to the 


POLICE. 


However this may differ from facts of experience, a system that does 
not provide for its police force as a preventive rather than a detective 
agency will be greatly at fault. If this idea could but once obtain 
in the public mind, a hope of progress might be entertained that, 
under existing police regulation, is absolutely forbidden. It is a sin- 
gular fact that the people of our larger municipalities maintain at 
great expense a large force of police ostensibly for the promotion of 
quiet and good behavior in their respective communities, and for the 
protection of persons and property; but this force, under mistaken 
ideas of its duty, is actually, in most, if not all, our larger commu- 
nities, in connivance with wrong-doing. 

It may be idealistic and vain to characterize the personnel of our 
police,— at least, we would avoid indiscriminate reflection ; yet the 
fact remains that there is scarcely a city in the United States where 
the saloon, the gambling-hell, and the brothel, each and all, in con- 
travention of law and ordinances, do not carry forward their demor- 
alizing and destructive work under the immediate observation and 
intimate personal knowledge of the police? while at the same time the 
honest but hilarious newsboy or bootblack, in giving vent to boyish 
propensities, is rudely dragged through the public thoroughfare, hus- 
tled into the dark and dirty station-house, forced into association with 
the idle and vicious, arraigned, tried, and convicted in the police court, 
where he is made a spectacle of disgrace in the eyes of those who study 
law and derive their ideas of public justice from such proceedings. 
Thence, to the credit of the burly “cop,” the noble and heroic guar- 
dian of the public peace, that boy, who had struggled so long and 
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hard in the pitiless street for honest bread, is sent to prison,— where 
bread unearned is eaten, where education in methods of living with- 
out work is given, and associations are formed that entail irrevocable 
ruin. One feels like apostrophizing such a mockery of justice, such 
legalized inhumanity, but must remember that fault-finding is easy. 
It is the remedy for the wrong, not its enormity, that we are now 
seeking to find. 

If it were possible to eliminate partisan politics from police or- 
ganizations (and politics should have no more to do with such an 
organization than with the force employed by railroads, banking or 
manufacturing corporations), an important step would be taken 
toward a reform that must precede any well-regulated prison sys- 
tem for a State. Adopting the preventive idea, it is certainly prac- 
ticable to employ sober, industrious, conscientious men on life 
tenure, liberal salary, and retiring pension; to charge them with the 
duty of preventing the violation of law and order; and to hold 
them fairly responsible for misdemeanors and crimes within their 
precincts. 

The idea that the police must wait until crime has been committed, 
and until special reward has been offered for its detection and the 
arrest of the criminal, is most pernicious, having a tendency to foster 
rather than frustrate crime; and a prison system that does not regard 
its police regulation as essential to its efficiency will be radically 
defective. In addition to civil reforms, the ritual of our churches 
might be appropriately amended by including the police in its prayers 
for those in “authority over us,” if for no other purpose than to bring 
into view the persons whom we intrust as guardians of the life and 
property of our citizens. 

Next, as closely allied to the police force of a community, is the 


PoLicE STATION, 


the “calaboose”’ or “lock-up” of the town or village. Singularly, but 
little, if any, public attention has been turned to these institutions. 
They are, in general terms, in their construction and management, a 
mere travesty on public justice. The disgrace they impose is the 
first stepping-stone to crime. The prison system that does not look 
to the isolation of persons arrested and held for examination before 
the police judge or other magistrate, is defective to a degree absolutely 
hurtful, not only to the individual under arrest, but to the entire com- 
munity. And, even with prisons so constructed as to admit of 
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complete separation, a proper system would provide for a large 
discretion with the presiding magistrate, allowing suspension of sen- 
tence where guilt for a first offence is adjudged, and the suppression 
of newspaper notoriety where no guilt is found. 


County JAILs. 


Next to the station-house in a prison system for a State comes the 
county jail. This in its real character is but a house of detention, 
where the suspect is held for trial. Until he is adjudged guilty as a 
criminal, he should be held innocent as a citizen. This statement 
will indicate sufficiently the importance of absolute separation in 
county jails of persons awaiting trial. 

It is vain to dwell here on the crime-begetting tendency that has 
heretofore marked, and which still, in many States, characterizes the 
county jails, They should never be used as penal institutions. The 
buildings should be so constructed as to make separation entirely 
practicable and convenient; and rules prescribed for their regula- 
tion should be such as to require the absolute separation of all 
prisoners in county jails. 


DISTRICT WORKHOUSES. 


The next step in any well-regulated prison system for a State must 
include a workhouse for misdemeanants and those convicted of minor 
offences. Properly constructed and well-arranged workhouses are 
necessarily expensive, so that comparatively few municipalities can 
afford to erect and maintain them. They should be erected and 
maintained within certain districts of a State, according to popula- 
tion, and should be under the control of the State. Labor should be 
imposed, proper industries introduced, and cumulative sentences pro- 
vided for, so that ultimately the misdemeanant, always an annoyance, 
and frequently a great and growing burden to society, should be 
restrained of personal liberty and compelled to self-maintenance. 

A paper “On District Prisons under State Control, for Persons 
convicted of Minor Offences,”’ was read at the First National Con- 
gress on Penitentiary and Reformatory Discipline, held at Cincinnati, 
October, 1870, and received the indorsement of that Congress by the 


adoption, upon motion of Mr. Sanborn of Massachusetts, of the fol- 
lowing resolution : — 


Resolved, That the district prisons described in the paper of Mr. 
Byers, intermediate between the State Prison and the county jail, are 
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a necessary part of a complete prison system; and, in the opinion of 
this Congress, such district prisons ought to be established in || 
States where they do not now exist. 


In the progressive steps toward a complete prison system for a 
State, the next provision should be made for what is known as juve- 
nile delinquents. Such institutions are known as 


REFORM SCHOOLS 


or Industrial Homes, to which boys and girls under a certain age — 
usually sixteen years — are committed, ordinarily to separate institu- 
tions, where it is presumed they will remain until reaching their 
majority, at eighteen or twenty-one years of age, unless sooner dis- 
charged for good conduct or other reasons satisfactory to those in 
control of the institution. That no prison system can be complete 
without such institutions need not be argued ; but the real object for 
which they are organized is often overlooked, and it is one of the 
misfortunes that have characterized the treatment of this class of 
offenders. Such institutions, to render them effective, should be 
placed in the hands of active, intelligent, conscientious men, with 
encouragement, by long tenure of office, to acquire experience in 
their particular line of work. 

The next link in the chain, regarded as of the highest importance, 
is the 

STATE REFORMATORY PRISON, 


where persons under a certain age, convicted of a first offence, may 
be sentenced and subjected to a thoroughly reformatory discipline, 
with educational advantages, moral and religious training, fitting them 
for self-support, with such aid to their rehabilitation as may encour. 
age honest effort upon the part of the prisoner and discriminating 
sympathy upon the part of society. Finally, the 


STATE PRISON, 


to be strictly penal in its character. Such already exist. Their 
general character is familiar, and requires no special presentation in 
this paper. 


FEMALE PRISONS. 


A good prison system will make special provision for the custody 
of women, maintaining from first to last their separation from male 
prisoners. Houses of Detention and Police Matrons should constitute 
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a part of the police system with larger cities. A State Prison, com- 
bining the features of the Workhouse, the Reformatory, and State 
Prison, should be established in every State. Here, under the di- 
rection of competent officers, female prisoners should be classified, 
placed under firm but not necessarily severe discipline, trained to 
domestic work, employed at productive labor, and for these, after 
discharge, employment at remunerative labor should be secured, 
ordinarily in private families; the officers of the institution ex- 
ercising in their behalf a watchful care,—first, to see that they are 
well-behaved and faithful in the performance of their work; and, 
second, that they are not imposed upon by persons under whose 
employment they are placed at service, providing for their return 
n either event to the prison without further intervention of the 
courts. 

In regard to the government of female prisons, there are those 
who incline to the opinion that such institutions should be under 
he sole control of women. Others think that women respect and 
submit to the authority of men, and that better results are secured 
where men are employed as chief officers. There are two sides to 
this question. It is an open one; and your committee, without pre- 
suming to determine the question, would submit that it is entitled to 
careful and candid consideration. 

Having thus traced in outline the order and organization of the 
prisons of a State, believing that these constitute an important feat- 
ure of a prison system, it is proper to state that, in the opinion of 
your committee, a system includes more than the erection and main- 
tenance of prison houses of the character and in the order named in 
the foregoing paper. 

These, to be effective, should be so organized under one control- 
ling authority that from first to last, after conviction for felony of any 
grade, the right of transfer from one prison to another should be 


vested in this controlling authority, by whatever name it may be 
designated. 


THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE. 


In a paper prepared by Mr. Z. R. Brockway on the general 
subject now under consideration, and presented by him at the Prison 
Congress in 1870, to which paper your committee desire to refer as 
a part of this Report (presenting, as it does, a most comprehensive 
treatise on the subject, embodying the philosophical along with the 
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practical), the subject of indeterminate sentences was considered. 
Mr. Brockway’s paper was possibly the first public advocacy of inde. 
terminate sentences in this country. It was regarded, at that time 
by many as chimerical, by others as absolutely impracticable ; by; 
time has justified its wisdom, and that form of law now obtains in 
several States, greatly to the furtherance of reformatory discipline jy 
prisons and the reformation of prisoners. A part of Mr. Brockway’s 
paper on indeterminate sentences is as follows :— 


Therefore, as for the other reasons suggested, sentences should 
not be determinate, but indeterminate. By this is meant (to state 
briefly) that all persons in a State, who are convicted of crime or 
offences before a competent court, shall be deemed wards of the 
State, and shall be committed to the custody of the board of guar. 
dians until, in their judgment, they may be returned to society with 
ordinary safety and in accord with their own highest welfare. (Of 
course, this board will have control of all preventive and reformatory 
agencies of the State, as before indicated, and will be charged with 
the right restoration to society of all prisoners at the earliest possible 
date. The writer’s experience of more than twenty years, with the 
most careful study of the whole question of reformation possible, 
forces the conviction that a reformatory system of prisons cannot 


exist without it, and that it is quite indispensable to the ideal of a 
true prison system. 


A PAROLE Law. 


No system could be regarded as complete that did not include a 
well-considered and judiciously administered parole law. Such has 
been the influence of this law since its enactment in Ohio within 
recent years that, in the minds of very many who have watched its 
operation, it is regarded as obviating the necessity for an inter- 
mediate penitentiary or State Reformatory. The erection of such an 
institution in that State has been suspended, under the impression 
that the improved discipline of the State Prison and the reduction 
of the number of prisoners had rendered the Reformatory unneces- 
sary. It is probable, however, that the straitened condition of the 
State treasury has contributed more to bring about this result than 
any well-matured judgment regarding its necessity. 

It is true that the parole law provides for the conditional dis- 
charge of prisoners that would have been provided for in the inter- 
mediate prison. This, however, is only a partial arrangement, and 
should not be regarded as a substitute. It does not meet all the 
demands ; and, without entering into the argument at this time, we 
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repeat here what we have elsewhere said, that the State Intermediate 
Prison constitutes an important link in any well-organized prison 
system. 


HABITUAL CRIMINALS. 


When the State, however, by wise legislation, carefully constructed 
buildings, discreet organization, and faithful and experienced admin- 
istration, has done its best, there will be a residuum of prisoners 
whose purposes and plans to live dishonestly will remain the same. 
For this class, the best prison system that human wisdom can devise 
will accomplish little more than to determine their purpose to live by 
crime. In such cases, the only alternative (the State having failed 
to reform such characters) must be to proceed to the protection of 
society by the enactment of what is known as the habitual criminal 


law, consigning persons upon a third conviction for felony to the 
State Prison for life. 


FINANCIAL REGULATIONS. 


This Report would be regarded as quite incomplete in the presen- 
tation of a prison system, if it did not in some way touch upon 
financial operations. While it is true that the State could afford any 
reasonable outlay that would secure the reformation and rehabilitation 
of its law-breaking classes, there is no good reason why an ordinary 
State Prison population should not be required to maintain itself. 
To this end, of course, productive industries must be introduced ; and 
they should be maintained, though every demagogue in the land 
should howl himself hoarse over the spoliation of honest labor. 

It is doubtful if free labor ever felt, or the free workingman would 
ever have thought of, the mere minimum of competition resulting 
from prison labor, had it not been that the organization of labor 
unions, constituting a vast political power, was regarded with appre- 
hension by the political organizations of the country, affording the 
demagogue opportunity, at the sacrifice of great public interests, to 
carry forward personal and partisan designs. That prison labor 
should be organized so as to be as little hurtful to free labor as pos- 
sible will be readily conceded ; but, on the other hand, the idea that 
the prison population of the State or of the country should be kept in 
idleness by tithing honest labor is at once so unjust and so inhuman 
as not to be tolerated. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Having thus presented in plain and practical terms an outline of , 
prison system, it only remains to say that any system must have 
clear and comprehensive end in view. In what we have suggested 
there has been the one thought, that of the reformation of the 
prisoner rather than his punishment. This aim is strictly compatible 
with the protection which society has a right to demand. 


THE PERSONNEL OF PRISON MANAGEMENT. 
LETTER OF WILLIAM H. MILLS, OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


In your letter of May 18, you say: “If there is any special subject 
pertinent to the general object contemplated, upon which you would 
be willing to prepare a paper, I should regard it as an important con- 
tribution to the general work of the committee.” Conveying my 
thanks for the compliment implied by this last statement, permit me 
to say that I would esteem it a pleasure as well as a duty to be able 
to contribute something which might broaden the suggestions of the 
report of the committee ; but I am conscious of many personal dis. 
qualifications for that task. 

In the first place, there is a strong flavor of the impracticable in 
the subject-matter submitted to the committee. The very form of its 
statement provokes in my mind a disposition to criticise the limita- 
tions which the statement establishes rather than discuss the general 
question to which it is addressed. 

Ideal prison systems could have a place only in ideal social and 
political systems, while an ideal system of prisons for a State would 
not differ in any respect from the ideal system for a nation, a county, 
or a province. Ideal prison systems for States should engage the 
attention and command the thoughtful consideration of ideal people 
in ideal States. Real people, having to deal with the real conditions 
of society, real civil institutions, and all the realities of real States, 
will certainly find enough to engage their thought by dealing with 
these actualities rather than dreaming of ideals. I trust you will not 
see in this any hypercritical spirit. The very statement of a subject 
may of itself be a discourse, while the statement under consideration, 
in my mind at least, seems at once to impede discourse. If the title 
of the subject selected was designed to lead to a consideration of the 
best penal system for an American State, it opens a very broad 
subject to the contemplation of the penologist. 

The practicability of any prison system is limited by the character 
of the political institutions in control. Our government, both 
national and State, is distinctively a government of public opinion. 
The personnel of the government, the office-holding class, the indi- 
viduals who will have charge and direction of any system, are the 
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product of party organization and management, modified by public 
sentiment. In a State where the political conscience is low, where 
party fealty has through party discipline supplanted public conscience, 
the personnel in control and direction of the penal institutions of such 
a State will be chosen with reference to party service. In a State 
where party ties sit lightly, where the political organizations known as 
parties command the adherence of their members only when their 
policy and administration command the respect of good men, a 
public sentiment conforming to a more civilized idea of penal institu- 
tions will divorce prison management from party manipulation, and 
thus place the administration of whatever system may have been 
idopted under the charge and direction of those competent to give 
the efficiency of such a system a fair test. 

Moreover, at this point, the Jersonnel of prison management, as a 
factor in the success of prison discipline and penal systems, cannot 
receive too great emphasis. Systems of education and penological 
systems alike fail chiefly because they are systems. A system at the 
very outset implies the uniform application of plans, principles, and 
theories to all persons made subject to the system. If a system had 
been well devised with reference to an individual, adapted in all 
respects to his moral and intellectual growth, to his mental status, to 
his hereditary aptitudes, and to all other conditions and circumstances 
influencing character, its form and its formation, and all individuals 
were precisely analogous in all respects to the individual under con- 
templation, for whose benefit the system had been devised, then 
systematic treatment might indulge the hope of analogous success in 
each case. But systems are made applicable to an infinite diversity 
f intellectual, moral, and hereditary conditions ; and hence, if the 
disciplinary measures admitted to the system have uniform applica- 
tion, they will succeed only with those whose moral and intellectual 
status makes them amenable to the influences of the system. Because 
of this infinite diversity of condition, penological systems may not be 
rigid, but must be elastic; and the control and direction of this elas- 
ticity must be in the hands of one able to perceive the diversity of 
condition, and able to change and modify the system of treatment 
with reference to the moral, intellectual, and spiritual condition to 
which it is intended to apply. 

Thus the best penological systems fail when badly administered, 
and the worst succeed whose administration is in the hands of a true 
penologist. In short, the system resides in its administration; is 
inseparable from it. No rigid system can be made to apply to the 
vast variety of conditions found among the men to be brought under 
its influence. The best prison discipline, therefore, is that calculated 
to produce the highest results in the individual cases brought under 
discipline ; and, since there is an infinite variety of conditions to 
which it must apply, there is a correspondingly infinite variation of 
treatment. 

Much confusion of thought has existed by reason of confounding 
prison life, prison discipline, and prison routine with penological 
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system. There is a large realm of uniformity of action necessary to 
regulate life in a prison; but this must not be confounded with tha; 
treatment of the prisoners calculated to reform motive and purpose 
and produce right character. The best prison discipline is that which 
conserves in the highest degree the health, the order, and the security 
of a prison. The best regulation of prison life is that which is most 
methodical, but the best penological system is that which flows out of 
the mind and the heart of a character fully imbued with the divine 
purpose of making those who come within its influence better. Pro. 
ceeding from such a mind, inseparable from such a purpose, there js 
the potency of spiritual power. The atmosphere of a prison will cop. 
form to the mental and spiritual attributes of the authority presiding 
over it. That atmosphere will be debasing or elevating in proportion 
to the abasement or elevation of the characterincharge. Personality 
is inseparable from all human action: any system, therefore, will reflec: 
the personality of its administration. 

These considerations have led to the general conclusion in the 
minds of thoughtful men that the best prison systems cannot be formv- 
lated and set forth in terms and made applicable to all prisons under 
all managements. The end to be accomplished is the eradication of 
criminal tendencies in the minds of those who are distinctively crimi- 
nal, and, if the eradication is impossible, to effect a modification of 
these tendencies. With this in view, a system of education should be 
connected with every prison, a system of general instruction, the 
teaching of trades, callings, and, above all, that character of discipline 
which will make the happiness or wretchedness of prison life depen. 
dent upon the conduct of the prisoner himself. 

The preservation of the autonomy of the prisoner is, therefore, the 
paramount consideration. All other things should be subordinate to 
this, or at least sustain that degree of subordination which will leave 
the value of autonomy unimpaired. If the conduct of a prisoner, if 
every act of his life, proceeds from the will of another, from the co- 
ercion of prison discipline, his moral nature and all the purposes of 
right which influence and control life will be enfeebled and event- 
ually paralyzed. Character is the immediate result of the exercise 
of a free will. The will is the servitor of the conscience. The con- 
science must be enlightened that the will to do right may exist, and 
the power of the will must be conserved by the possession of auton- 
omy. Duress within prison walls necessarily limits and restricts the 
exercise of self-control ; but the largest degree of self-control consist- 
ent with incarceration should forever be allowed, should be made the 
basis of all prison systems, and right action should be rewarded and 
wrong action punished, so that happiness within the limited restric- 
tion of prison life would be the reward of the one, and suffering, 
tempered by mercy and short of cruelty, should be the consequence 
of the other. Thus the faculties of the mind, upon which good citi- 
zenship must forever remain dependent, are kept active; and sucha 
system affords some hope that the real criminal, after a period of in- 
carceration, would be qualified to resume his place as a free member 
of society. 
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Whatever system leaves out of view these considerations, and de- 
prives the prisoner of autonomy, makes his conduct wholly the result 
of coercive measures, calls into play no exercise of will, brings to 
bear no influences to enlighten conscience, results only in the paraly- 
sis of the will, the degradation of the conscience, enfeebles all the 
attributes of good in the human heart, and strengthens and energizes 
its ferocity only. No system, however, can be formulated for the 
accomplishment of good results that does not flow out of the heart 
and conscience of those who are administering it. This is true, be- 
cause any prison system will suffer modification by the personality 
administering it. The primary source of all penal systems worth 
anything to humanity is the earnest desire to accomplish a good to 
mankind, in the consciences of the fersonne/ of prison administration. 
Hence it is that divorcement of prison management from party manip- 
ulation has been deemed of such importance in the judgment of emi- 
nent penologists. 

Prison superintendents and wardens selected by the standard of 
party service, and whose appointments are made with reference to the 
distribution of party patronage, never have made and never will make 
any penal system successful ; and solely because the success of any 
system resides in the flexibility of its administration, and because 
administration embraces so large a percentage of the value of any 
system. 

I have alluded in the foregoing to the potency of spiritual power. 
You will pardon some further elucidation of this thought. I am not 
asking for a spiritual miracle, or for that miraculous interposition 
which, to the theological mind and conception, involves a change of 
heart. I desire to raise no question as to the value of conversion, 
the doctrine of repentance, or any other element of ecclesiasticism. 
What I think I have clearly perceived in this question is that disci- 
plinary measures, penal servitude, and punitive treatment proceeding 
from any other than a philanthropic motive, have a tendency to 
brutalize men. Punishment inflicted because of anger reproduces 
anger. Punitive discipline proceeding from a spirit of malignity re- 
produces that spirit in its victim. Punishment for |revenge inculcates 
only a spirit of revenge. It therefore follows that restraint of liberty 
and punitive discipline, to possess any reformatory tendency, must pro- 
ceed from a mind imbued with the highest and noblest philanthropic 
purposes. Such punishment, accompanied by efforts in the direction 
of enlightening the conscience, possesses spiritual potency and high 
philanthropic purpose, and, in the hands of one vested with power, 
will of itself evolve the most valuable penal system. The advocates 
of political management have forever denounced these considerations 
as the result of sentimentalism, as belonging to the cant of religion, 
as Utopian and impracticable, and as ideal beyond the possibility of 
realization. To me, however, they appear to be justified by common 
human experience, and supported by intelligent observation. 

There is no relation existing between man and man upon this 
earth which so clearly reveals the true spiritual condition or the 
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innate moral character one to the other as the relation of keeper 
convict. The absolutism of the power of the keeper, akin to 4]! 
other absolutism, develops the baser elements of his nature. The 
abject subjection of the convict to the control of the keeper develops 
subtleties of penetration wholly unknown to and unsuspected by 
those who have never suffered penal incarceration. Elevation of 
character in the convict will be the result of contact with elevated 
character in the keeper; and no assumed morality on the part of the 
latter will ever conceal from the former the true state of moral being 
The relation in itself develops the exhibition of true character in the 
keeper, of which he is himself unconscious, and evolves subtleties of 
penetration in the mind of the convict which could be quickened into 
life by no other relation. Punishment will therefore continue to 
degrade and paralyze men so long as it does not proceed from the 
earnest desire to elevate them, and punitive discipline will elevate 
them just so soon as in actual fact it proceeds from high philan- 
thropic motive. The deterrent value of penitentiaries is over. 
balanced by the inevitable relation which exists between the prison 
society and the society conducting them. Prisons are the prolific 
sources of criminal tendencies in society as well as places for the 
punishment of crime. They will cease to be sources of criminal 
tendencies just so soon as the administrators of penitentiaries are 
imbued with philanthropic purposes,— at least, that will be the be- 
ginning of their reformation. 

It follows, therefore, that the great desideratum is in the reforma- 
tion of prison officers. All prison reform must begin there. The 
political system, therefore, which makes the selection of prison officers 
as a reward for party service, is the one arch enemy of all progress in 
the science of penology. The divorce of prisons from party manage- 
ment and party patronage is the one paramount desideratum of the 
penologist. 

I have written this letter to you in a moment of leisure, not with 
the belief that the thought herein presented is new to you, or that 
its statement as herein presented will augment conviction in the 
direction of its thought, nor yet with the view or expectation that 
what is presented will be reflected in the Report of the Committee. 
It has been written simply through the impulse of following out a 
line of thought to which your letter gave rise. 
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PRISON REGULATION. 
LETTER OF MRS, J. S. SPERRY, OF COLORADO. 


If any prison regulation is not such as to keep those incarcerated 
under good influence, educating them to better lives, we are certainly 
not protecting life and property in supporting institutions for the 
detention of the vicious. If at the close of a stated time these hun- 
dreds of criminals are released in a more depraved condition than 
when sentenced, do we not come far short of our duty? 

[ama “crank” on classification. The argument some use, that 
it is necessary for prisoners to mingle that the better class may assist 
to keep order by exposing plottings, etc., is to me an acknowledg- 
ment of inefficient guards, placed in responsible positions through 
political influence. There are comparatively few who need constant 
watching. In fact, many are glad to begin to redeem their manhood 
by being trusted in prison. 

The striped clothing should be discarded. The adoption of some 
plain material, each State selecting color, would, I am sure, be an 
improvement. Would it not be well to mark unruly prisoners with 
the old striped suits, others wearing plain garments? There is in 
prisoners such an abhorrence of the striped clothing that I am sure 
some such regulation would result in good. 

To keep prisoners idle is an outrage, and will never result in good. 
The every-day laborer is the contented man or woman. No matter 
what the occupation, the busy ones are the backbone of the nation. 
Then, for the good of the criminal, community, and country, give the 
prisoner plenty of work. ‘This question, I am sure, is coming to be a 
serious one. Our brothers borne to us from over the ocean keep up a 
turmoil on the question of labor,— how it shall be done, who shall do 
it, what price to be paid, how many hours’ work, Sunday or no Sun- 
day,— in fact, the foreigner dictates to my son just what he must or 
must not do, and just how he must or must not do it. These condi- 
tions, in addition to the growth of intenfperance, are filling every 
prison in the land. Only systematic legislation can prevent serious 
results, 

I believe firmly in “ civil service” in connection with wardens of 
prisons, This changing prison management merely on political 
grounds ought to be beneath the dignity of those who demand this 
state of things. Perhaps one of the strongest arguments in favor of 
not changing is the fact that no one can work in an institution and 
be as useful to State or inmate the first year as he can the second. 
In Colorado, about the time Warden Hoyt was well under way with 
many admirable improvements, to which he had given much thought, 
a new governor invited him to vacate the office. This part of a 
prison system is abominable. 

[ am in favor of any encouragement given to wards of the State,— 
be it reform school or penitentiary,—to encourage them to a better 
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life. Shorten the term of sentence according to crime committed, by 
proper conduct, anything that will give hope and encouragement. 

Now a word for women,—as we have not the ballot for self-de- 
fence. We beg of you who hold the power to permit women to ad- 
minister to the wants of women in prison. My experience with 
prison guards is not what I wish it were. As a rule, without sugar- 
coating, women in prison without the protection of some good woman 
are at the mercy of a dad Jot of men. 

I do not accept, as a whole, the teaching that men are women’s 
protectors, but, with Mrs. E. Cady Stanton, say, “May the good 
Lord protect us from our protectors!” 


IV. 


bospitals and Jinfirmaries. 


THE OTHER INFECTIOUS DISEASE: A PLEA FOR 
A NEW HOSPITAL. 


BY C. IRVING FISHER, M.D., 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE, STATE ALMSHOUSE, TEWKSBURY, MASS. 


The hospital is one of the highest and noblest achievements of 
Christian charity. It sets aside all questions of race, color, morals, or 
deserts, and considers the human body in sickness and pain, whether 
from injury or disease. It gathers to itself the best medical and 
surgical skill, the most approved modern appliances, and becomes 
the convenience of the wealthy in their hour of need, while it gives 
to the unfortunate dependent and stranger an equal chance with 
his more prosperous neighbor. Its benefits are not to its patients 
alone. They reach and bless every home into which the physician 
goes ; for the wards open to the medical student have made practical 
and intelligent the teaching of the school, and trained nurses are 
here provided to second his efforts in behalf of the sick and suffering 
in all stations of life. 

To the mature physician and surgeon is thus opened a field of ob- 
servation and study such as is not to be found in any private practice. 
It constantly brings before the eye and puts upon record all the 
characteristics and modifications of disease. It affords the best op- 
portunity for the application and observation of new methods of treat- 
ment; and thus, through a larger and surer knowledge of disease 
and its remedy, it becomes a direct agent in the improvement of 
the race, 

It is not the purpose of this paper to consider the general or the 
insane hospitals, with which you are all familiar, but to present a plea 
for a new departure by the State in the direction of self-protection, 
by the recognition of a disease which, now concealed and ignored, is — 
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nevertheless sowing seeds of physical and mental weakness, from 
which she is already reaping a large harvest of pauperism. 

Our present social and civil laws make and perpetuate dependents, 
In saying this, I do not call in question the benevolent intent of oy; 
law-makers or leaders of social thought. My point of observation 
has been for a term of years in the State Almshouse of Massachp- 
setts, whose constant population averages nearly one thousand peo- 
ple, while it admits and discharges more than two thousand annually, 
They belong chiefly to the dissolute and intemperate classes, and 
most of them are found on admission to be hospital subjects. After 
remaining for a season, they are either discharged or become a part 
of our permanent population. Those who remain are largely persons 
whose life of reckless debauchery has borne its legitimate fruit, in 
exhausted vitality and seated disease, mental or physical. 

Those who go are of the same sort. They have been nourished 
and nursed at the expense of the State, and are then set free to 
return to their revellings, to contaminate others, and to propagate 
their kind, till nature again succumbs, and they return once more to 
be treated to the best the State can provide until sufficiently restored 
to go forth again. At length, they, too, return to end their days in 
the protecting arms of the State at this or some other of her fostering 
institutions, whose kindly care lengthens out for them the worse than 
useless span of life. Add to this the unlimited freedom with which 
we allow the overcrowded countries of Europe to pour in their dregs 
upon us, and let me repeat again my former statement, which might 
at first thought have seemed overbold,— “ Our present social and civil 
laws make and perpetuate dependents.” 

The hospital is rapidly becoming a more and more important 
factor in the care of these people. Its aim should be, not only to 
help the individual by giving shelter, relieving suffering, and curing 
disease, but still more to protect the public from possible infection, 
while making the period of dependency as short as is consistent with 
this end. Already those diseases which come as epidemics are 
recognized by local governments, and every precaution is taken to pre- 
vent their spread. The State already takes persons rendered incapa- 
ble through mental diseases into its custody, and keeps its control of 
them for life, unless they recover. Already some of our States are 
planning hospitals for inebriates, where, by patient care and restraint 
through a term of years, if need be, they may be weaned from the 
cup which has enslaved them. 

There is yet a disease which is infectious, which exists in every 
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community, which is carried as a taint in the blood, and may appear 
after long lying dormant, which may be transmitted by inheritance, 
which, while existing mostly among the low and dissolute, is by no 
means confined to that class. It is refused by most hospitals; and 
many large cities afford no place where persons suffering with 
venereal diseases can be treated, outside a pauper or criminal insti- 
tution. Though carefully concealed, it is yet so common that every 
issue of our daily papers contains advertisements of remedies and 
promises of cure by so-called doctors, couched in language blind and 
vague, yet well understood by the initiated. It is associated chiefly 
with shame and dishonor, and may not so much as be mentioned in 
polite society; yet I conceive that this platform is pre-eminently the 
place where this “pestilence that walketh in darkness,” this “ de- 
struction that wasteth at noon-day,” which so ruthlessly touches the 
purity and the very life of our land, may and should be openly 
discussed, if, by any means, its vile contamination might be checked 
or held in control. 

Pauperism indicates weakness, and whatever tends to reduce the 
physical condition below the normal standard tends to pauperism in 
those of weak will and dissolute inheritance. Next to intemperance, 
| hold that syphilis is the most important factor in the development 
and perpetuation of the dependent classes. ‘There is not a tissue of 
the body which is exempt from its subtle and undermining influence. 
It renders the system more liable to other diseases, behind which it 
hides itself as under a mask; while the physician, led astray by its 
subtlety, treats the apparent symptoms, and fails to discover the 
insidious poison which is sapping the life of his patient. 

Insane persons received by us as chronic cases, especially the de- 
ments and the epileptics, are frequently found to be syphilitics, and, 
when treated on this basis, show great improvement and even re- 
cover. I am confident that there are to-day large numbers in the 
hospitals of our land under treatment for other diseases who would 
show this taint if carefully examined, and who would improve to a 
condition above dependence if treated with this in view. 

But, while all vestige of venereal trouble may disappear in the 
individual, the community is not yet rid of it. Let the person be- 
come a parent, and the disease may reappear as a blight upon the 
babe in its mother’s arms, or to curse its later life with weakened 
intellect or epileptic convulsions. Pitiable, indeed, are these weak 
and sickly offspring of poisoned human bodies; and we can but 
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cheerfully acquiesce in the interposition of Divine Providence when 
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it removes them from our sight and care while the unequal struggle 
for existence has but just begun. . 

A case in illustration taken from the records of private practice 
may be given, showing the subtle nature and far-reaching influence 
of this disease. The patient was a man of seventy years, an hon- 
ored and respected citizen, having, to all appearance, a sound mind 
in a healthy body. He was the father of seven children, two of 
whom were cripples ; while other evidences of congenital syphilis 
showed in the remaining five. Four grandchildren also were defec. 
tive. The sickness to which the physician was called was of a trivial 
nature, the mysterious feature being that the patient did not rally as 
men usually do. A careful examination was made to find the cause, 
and evidences of syphilis were discovered. The family physician 
could hardly believe his own diagnosis, and sought older counsel, 
who confirmed his opinion. The patient, questioned, admitted that 
he had the disease when a young man; “ but,” said he, “I thought 
that was cured forty years ago.” A larger knowledge of this case 
convinced both patient and physician, that the physical and mental 
defects in both children and grandchildren were due to this cause 
alone. 

Most of those admitted to our State hospital at Tewksbury show 
traces of syphilis, either inherited or acquired. Many of the chil- 
dren born there show unmistakable evidence of the disease, which 
was not present in the mother, and which shows all too surely the 
character of those who beget illegitimate children. And yet this 
disease, which in some of its manifestations is more loathsome than 
small-pox, which is as destructive and, under certain conditions, as 
infectious as leprosy, which by vile persons is voluntarily contracted 
and communicated, which probably causes, directly and indirectly, 
more deaths annually than all the epidemics which visit our land, is 
not recognized in the statute book. It does not appear as the cause 
of death upon the physician’s certificate or books of statistics, because 
the practitioner does not always recognize it, or because, out of 
kindly consideration for the friends of the deceased, he writes instead 
the name of the complicating trouble. Nor is the public protected 
by the temporary withdrawal which it sometimes seeks, because no 
place has been provided for it. 

I would urge the establishment of wards in every municipal and 
State hospital, and in some private ones also, where all forms of 
venereal disease may be admitted. In some cities, a special hospital 
might be established. Our friends of the Cancer Hospital in New 
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York, I have been told, sometimes feel that the name which they 
have adopted, and which so clearly expresses the character of that 
noble charity, is not a wise one. People do not like by their acts to 
acknowledge to themselves or their friends that they have a loath- 
some or incurable disease. Much less will patients care to enter an 
institution the name of which implies shame and dishonor. So the 
ward or hospital here proposed will need a name more honorable 
than that which would specify its real work. Perhaps “ Hospital for 
Skin Diseases,” or some similar term, would be sufficiently expres- 
sive. 

It is made obligatory on the part of physicians to report to the 
proper civil authorities the existence in their practice of such con- 
tagious diseases as small-pox, yellow fever, scarlet fever, etc. These 
maladies are in no way associated with dishonor or impurity. They 
may wipe out their victims from the face of the earth, but they leave 
no taint to be transmitted to descendants. If the State thus guards 
its citizens from these lesser scourges, why should it not extend its 
protecting power to a disease which affects not only the present, but 
future generations, and which is developed and perpetuated by the 
voluntary violation of both Divine and civil law? 

Does it not seem strange that, while we have made laws to preserve 
the chastity of the community, no attempt whatever has yet been 
made to secure us from disease which by violation of these laws is 
scattered broadcast over our land? I urge that there should be 
some legislation looking to the State control of those who have 
venereal diseases in the infectious stages. 

I am aware that there are many difficulties in the way. Laws for 
the pauper and criminal usually find passage through a legislative 
body ; but a law which may touch the pleasure of some who indulge 
in crime behind the screen of wealth and respectability, a law which 
may put to shame some in places of influence, by bringing their 
secret sins to the light of day, a law which in its execution may bow 
with grief worthy families, because some honored and esteemed one 
is shown to be untrue and impure,— this is not easy of enactment. 

But this at least might be secured: that persons who have come 
under State control,— whether by laying themselves liable to law 
they have become inmates of some penal institution, or have thrown 
themselves temporarily upon the State’s bounty for support,— if 
found to have venereal diseases, shall not be allowed to go out until 
the infectious stages are passed. 

This cannot be done without legal authority. Patients under 
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treatment and subjected to the regular life and habits of an instity. 
tion soon begin to feel well, and are anxious to return to a life of 
liberty ; and the authorities in charge, not appreciating the medica] 
aspect of the case, and not willing to appear to harbor able-bodied 
men and women at the State’s expense, are quite willing to be rid 
of dissolute inmates chafing under restraint. So they go out to 
neglect themselves, yield to their passionate desires, and infect others 
who, it may be, are innocent of wrong-doing. In illustration, I haye 
known a young woman having the initial lesion of syphilis to go out 
from an institution and be married to a respectable man within three 
weeks, he being ignorant that any trouble existed. 

Do you wonder that we who live within sight and knowledge oj 
these things feel a thrill of alarm when we consider the future of our 
country and the rapidly increasing number of her dissolute and de- 
fective classes? There is perhaps this consoling aspect of the sub- 
ject. Its seeds of corruption are also the seeds of death. A race 
thus poisoned must soon run itself out from exhausted vitality ; but 
meanwhile the innocent suffer with the guilty, and the pure are being 
dragged down to swell the ranks of impurity. 

These facts, however unpleasant, are facts none the less; and this 
disease must sooner or later receive the recognition which all other 


serious infectious diseases have received. The State will yet put its 
restraining hand upon the dissolute and vile, and exercise its legiti- 
mate powergto preserve inviolate the manhood and womanhood of 
its citizens. 


V. 


The Jusane.— Wheir Dreatment, Commitment, and 
Detention. 


THE STATE IN THE CARE OF ITS INSANE. 
BY W. W. GODDING, M.D., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Your committee, to whom the subject of insanity was assigned, has 
en unable to meet for conference. Its individual members have 
been singularly modest in bringing forward their views, or in press- 
ing upon the chairman suggestions for the Report, so that the writer 
has been left untrammelled to give his own opinions, for which his 
associates on the committee can in no way be held responsible. 
These opinions are entitled to no weight except as individual views 
honestly expressed. Perhaps the strongest thing to be said in their 
behalf is that they present nothing startlingly new, and that they 
have for the most part been anticipated in reports and papers read 
before the Conference at former sessions, and that have already found 
place in its published Proceedings. Especially does the writer feel 
indebted to one member of the committee, Hon. W. P. Letchworth, 
of New York, for many valuable suggestions, parallel in their line of 
thought to his own, which may be found in his recently published 
work on “ The Insane in Foreign Countries.” If any plagiarisms are 
detected, the excuse must be that all the best things were said long 
ago, and that modern literature is only a reproduction of the old. 


THE Duty OF THE STATE. 


The Conference of Charities and Correction, at its first meeting 
held in New York in 1874, propounded as the theme for its discus- 
sion “The Duty of the States toward their Insane Poor.” To-day 
there is no more important claim, no more vital question, for the 
consideration of those to whom it is given to shape the sentiment of 
States in the direction of their charitable work for the dependent 
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classes, and for those to whom the care of these dependent ones ha; 
been confided. Therefore, your committee has ventured upon no 
new theme; but, recognizing the duty to be a continuing one, as 
happily set forth in the words of the Master, “Ye have the poor 
always with you,” we have been content to inquire only if there has 
been found out any new way of doing them good. 

The Superintendents of the Poor of the State of New York in 185;, 
in convention, adopted resolutions containing the following, “ A State 
should make suitable provision for all its insane.” A generation of 
men has passed away since they laid down this proposition ; and, 
limiting it to the indigent insane, it remains an axiom of universa| 
acceptance in social science. The State is wanting in its duty sg 
long as any insane man or woman is left outside of its protecting care. 


EXTENT OF PRESENT PROVISION. 


This truth is accepted unhesitatingly by those whose acceptance 
should mean its accomplishment; yet in what States can you find that 
complete provision made? It is no light contract to which the 
authorities of a State pledge themselves when they undertake such 
provision. The community at large, State legislatures, Boards of 
State Charities even, do not seem to grasp the full magnitude of the 
undertaking. By way of illustration of this, take the State of New 
York, that Empire State, at once the largest and proudest of all: 
and what is true of New York is true to a greater or less extent of 
every other State,—indeed, hardly any State has done more, few 
have done as much, for their dependent insane as New York. The 
twenty-second annual report of her Board of State Charities shows 
the number of the insane on Oct. 1, 1888, within the borders of that 
State to have been over 19,000, or one in every 316 of the estimated 
population. The actual number at that date under care in institu 
tions of all kinds in the State was 14,772, or more than three-fourths 
of the whole. Referring to the nineteenth annual report of the same 
board, we find that, Oct. 1, 1885, the number in institutions of all 
kinds was 12,707, showing that in three years there had been an 
increase of more than 2,000, of which increase only 687 were in State 
institutions. During eight years past, the annual increase of the 
insane in the different institutions of New York has averaged 654. 
In other words, the annual admissions in excess of discharges from 
all causes would have sufficed each year to crowd to overflowing a 
new institution equal in capacity to that at Utica, which is the largest 
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hospital for acute cases in the State. This proceeds on the supposi- 
tion that the average annual increment remains the same as for the 
last eight years, whereas it is clear that the number will increase, the 
gain in insanity in the State having amounted to 48 per cent. in that 
time, while the gain in population has been only 19 per cent. 

An interesting inquiry here is, What additional accommodations 
have been provided by the State authorities for this more than 2,000 
insane persons asking suitable care? From the reports of the Board 
of State Charities, we learn that additional accommodations for 100 
inmates have been made at Middletown, and at Willard an infirmary 
has been built for 150 beds. The most extensive new provision 
made is at Binghamton Asylum for 459 inmates, making a total of 
6go insane provided with accommodations by the State of New 
York during the last three years, the number corresponding almost 
exactly with the actual increase of numbers in the State hospitals and 
asylums, leaving the remaining 1,379, who in these three years have 
been crowded into the already overfilled city asylums of New York 
and Brooklyn and the various almshouses throughout the State, there 
to await the completion of the projected St. Lawrence State Asylum 
for 550 inmates, which has already been three years in its inception 
and is far from its opening, or the building of the cottages at Pough- 
keepsie, or the new wing at Buffalo, or the addition at Middletown. If 
to these additional buildings, provided for by appropriation, but not 
yet available, are added the projected farm structures of New York 
City on Long Island, we shall have provision approximating the num- 
ber of dependent insane which was in waiting Oct. 1, 1888. But, in 
the mean time, in the two or three years required for the erection of 
these structures, this great army of the insane of the State of New 
York, with its annual increment of nearly seven hundred, goes march- 
ing on into another decade, when it will be nine hundred rather than 
seven hundred who will each year be asking room. It is time that the 
people and those to whom they intrust the responsibility of making 
suitable provision for all the insane understood this,—that they 
realized that the era for spending five years in selecting a site and 
building a hospital for six hundred inmates, then sitting down to con- 
gratulate themselves on such monumental work for humanity, has past. 
The building of accommodations at moderate cost, on a scale com- 
mensurate to the daily need, must be accepted as a matter of course 
and brought down to business methods. There is to be henceforward 
less laying of corner-stones with appropriate ceremonies, but more 
ordinary brickwork ; building to anticipate rather than follow the 
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needs of the insane, and so, with no flourish of trumpets, but silently. 
keeping step in the march of human brotherhood round the world. 


SUITABLE PROVISION. 


What, then, is that suitable provision which it is conceded is the 
duty of each State to make for its indigent insane? It should be 
such provision as shall accomplish the largest result in the restoration 
to health in curable cases, the element of expense being here a subor. 
dinate one, and, for the remainder, such comfortable provision at a 
moderate expenditure as shall insure safety to the community and 
humane care to the sufferer. - It is not claimed that this is a problem 
in social science which admits of but one solution, hence, perhaps, the 
varied views that obtain respecting the manner of fulfilment of this 
duty of a State toward all her dependent insane. There seems to 
have been room found for all sorts of philanthropic experiments in 
this direction ; but never as yet has room been thereby provided for 
all of a State’s dependent insane. 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


The questions of law respecting the care and detention of the insane 
belong to another committee; but, without any reference to the 
law creating it, we shall agree that the very idea of State care implies 
that, to whatever hands the immediate charge of any class of insane 
is intrusted, there should always be an efficient supervision exercised 
by some board of charities or inspection in behalf of the State. 
In no other way is it possible that the custody of the chronic insane 
by county authorities in almshouses, as is at present practised in 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New York, and other States, shall not 
rapidly degenerate into parsimonious provision, which is only a syn 
onyme for neglect. Such board of supervision should be as non- 
partisan as the supreme judicial tribunal in a State whose judiciary 
is for life, and not elective. It should by its position command the 
best talent in the State, and it should shape the policy of that State 
with regard to its insane. On them would devolve the duty of mak- 
ing suitable provision for all the dependent insane, and they would 
have the supervision of the rest. Suitable provision will not neces- 
sarily mean the same in every State,— extent, climate, character of 
the population, are all factors that have a bearing here. In all but 
the newest States, extensive provision already exists, which, even if 
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not shown to be the best, cannot be at once changed or thrown aside, 
but must be utilized to the fullest extent, since the need is urgent, 
not only for all the accommodation that now exists, but for as much 
more. 


HOsPITAL PROVISION. 


The problem here presented of suitable provision for all the de- 
pendent insane will afford ample opportunity for thoroughly testing 
all those methods of relief to hospitals that have been brought for- 
ward so confidently by their enthusiastic advocates. All these 
methods will have their uses, and may reasonably be expected to aid 
us in arriving at a satisfactory solution of the problem. It is not 
doubted that among the chronic insane the approximation to home 
life and labor found in county and town asylums has, in the case of 
some of the inmates of State hospitals removed thither, resulted in 
marked improvement in their general condition. There is also no 
lack of instances of change for the better resulting almost directly on 
removal from the almshouse to the hospital ward. Here comes in 
the element of change, which is in itself an important remedial agent, 
and is so recognized by those who have the care of the insane, 
whether the surroundings be thereby improved or otherwise. Fora 
limited number, boarding out in families offers an opportunity for 
change, and is a proper provision, if carefully supervised by a State 
officer intelligent enough to understand the needs of the insane and 
the necessary limitations of this mode of care. In selecting homes 
for these, it should be where there are no young children to suffer 
harm in mind or body by their presence. The rights of another 
generation are sacred; and it is an outrage to shadow the suscepti- 
ble years of childhood with a lunatic sitting by the hearthstone. 
But, however much individual cases among the insane may be bene- 
fited, and however hospitals may experience relief by their removal 
to country homes, few will be so sanguine as to look for anything 
more than a very inconsiderable relief to the State from this form of 
provision. Hospitals and asylums, either State or county, will probably 
always be the main provision for the indigent insane of a community. 


RATIO OF PROVISION. 


It must be accepted as a fact that the insane in the United States 
are increasing out of proportion to the increase in population, How 
much faster, it will require the figures of the census of 1890 to deter- 
mine. The ratio of increase in New York, while it may be approxi- 
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mately correct for some of the older States, would hardly be a fair 
index of the whole. The United States Census of 1880 showed ay 
average of one insane person to every five hundred and forty-five 
of the population, The prediction is hazarded that the census of 
1890 will show an average of one to every four hundred and fifty 
of population. It is safe to say that the State, which undertakes 
to make suitable provision for its dependent insane, after allowing 
for all that may be properly provided for at home and in private 
institutions, must supply hospital accommodation for one in ever 
four hundred of population at the start, and be prepared annually to 
increase that accommodation by one hundred and twenty-five beds for 
every million of population. Anything less than this will overcrowd 
the institutions, and fall short of that suitable provision which it is 
the duty of the State to make for all its dependent insane. 


THE HOspPITALs. 


Area, population, distribution of population, rapidity of growth, 
railroad facilities, and many other things, will come in to vary the 
conditions of the problem of construction and location of hospitals 
for the insane of a State. What has already been built must be 
taken into account. For no State, however, has sufficient provisio 
yet been made, so that to every Board of Lunacy the question o! 
hospital building is at once present and urgent. 


SITE. 


However other conditions of hospital provision vary, some general 
points in regard to site appear to be definitely settled. It goes with- 
out saying that it should be a healthy spot, admitting of easy, nat- 
ural drainage, where the sewage can be readily disposed of, without 
danger of pestilence or litigation. The water supply should be oi 
the best quality and simply inexhaustible. If delivery can be had 
throughout the buildings without pumping, so much the better. ‘The 
soil should be fertile and easily worked. It should have a varied sur- 
face, with considerable elevation and pleasant outlook, so as to com- 
mand extended views of the surrounding country. A water view adds 
much to the beauty of the whole ; and, if this be a lake or navigable 
river, with its moving panorama of sails and steamboats, its value as an 
adjuvant to the moral treatment of the household can hardly be over- 
estimated. The site should be easy of access by rail from the differ- 
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ent parts of the section of the State for which it is intended and as 
central to it as may be. In a few of the smaller States, like New 
Hampshire and Delaware, a single central institution may suffice ; 
but, in most of the States, such single central provision would be out 
of the question. Into how many sections a State should be divided 
with reference to the care of its insane will depend upon the density 
of population and the limit of number of inmates proper to one insti- 
tution. 

The question of the number of the insane that may properly be 
igeregated at one point is still sub judice, and will be considered 
further on ; but the number of acres that may properly be included 
in one site admits of no such difference of opinion. In procuring 
land for a new institution at the present day, it would be a mistake 
to provide less than one acre to every inmate; and, knowing how 
almost inevitably the number of inmates increases beyond the original 
provision, a good rule in regard to the purchase of land for the hos- 
pital is to fix the amount of land on the most liberal basis, assuming 
that the State cannot have too much of a good thing, and then 
double the estimate. As the site should not be selected in the 
heart of a large town, the only need being that it shall be of easy 
access from some source of supplies, the price of land per acre can 
hardly be so excessive that a State cannot afford to buy enough. 
And it is the cheapest thing about a hospital plant, in the long run, 
the only thing that always advances in value. If you doubt this, try 
to buy an additional tract of land adjoining any State hospital at the 
price per acre of the original purchase. It is not necessary that 
this five hundred, one thousand, or fifteen hundred acres, as the case 
may be, should be all in the same tract or even lying adjacent. It 
may well be that the pasture for young stock or part of the grass 
ground shall be at some distance. It may prove a decided advan- 
tage to have an outlying farm to do duty as a summer resort for con- 
valescent and quiet cases, miles away, beyond all sights or sounds or 
suggestions of the hospital they have left behind. What is asked 
of a hospital site is: érs¢, that it shall afford ample plateaus for the 
sites of the buildings and pleasant grounds for exercise and recrea- 
tion in the open air. Second, that it shall produce all the vegetables 
that are needed for a varied diet for the inmates. If it is large 
enough to afford ample grounds for vineyards, fruit orchards, and 
melon patches, all the better. All these help the dessert, and afford 
pleasant and healthful occupation for a portion of the inmates. 
Third, there should be ample acreage for a stock farm, yielding an 
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abundance of milk for every inmate; also, pasturage for raising 
young stock from which to replenish the herd. There should be 
poultry and duck houses, with sufficient grounds to keep them 
healthy. All these are sources of pleasure to many of the insane, 
diverting from their sadness or affording occupation to their listless 
hours. There is one hospital—that at Brattleboro, Vt. — which 
owns a mountain three or four miles away, from which is cut all the 
fuel consumed under the boilers for heating purposes. It does not 
appear that it is any detriment to this institution that it can obtain 
its fuel for the cutting and have wood ashes for its lawns in lieu of 
coal cinders for its dumps. In view of all its possible uses, good 
land in America is still the cheapest investment for a hospital ; and 
the wisdom of securing broad acres at the outset will only grow more 
apparent as the years move on. 


HosPITraL BUILDINGS. 


How shall we build for all of a State’s insane? While recognizing 
how wide a diversity of sentiment exists in regard to asylum construc- 
tion in the United States, and how utterly impossible it is to lay down 
anything ex cathedra on the subject, it has seemed to the writer best 
to state frankly what he would do if the authority and responsibility 


of providing for all the dependent insane of.a commonwealth were 
confined to him, leaving to the debate that may follow the reading to 
bring out the defects and limitations of the proposed provision, and 
perchance show wherein the county system, as exemplified in Wiscon- 
sin and New Hampshire, is a more excellent way. 

Central to each district of three hundred thousand inhabitants a 
site should be selected, in character and extent such as has been 
already described, and buildings constructed for one thousand inmates, 
or, if it be deemed a wiser provision, then four districts of seventy-five 
thousand, with central sites for hospitals for two hundred and fifty 
inmates. The writer does not hesitate to say that, while this number 
of insane has been considered the largest that can be provided for in 
one institution, if the highest efficiency of care and treatment is to be 
considered, he regards it as Utopian, in our time at least, to expect 
that any State will undertake such multiple subdivision of the care of 
its indigent insane. Nor would it seem that the objection to large 
asylums, that the individual is lost sight of in the multitude, is well 
founded, where a proper subdivision is effected by means of distinct 
dwellings of varying plan, adapted to the different types of cases for 
which the provision is designed. 
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Here the interesting statistics of Dr. Tobey, Superintendent of the 
Toledo Asylum for the Insane in Ohio, himself a member of your com- 
mittee, are introduced as being eloquent in themselves and in many 
ways having a bearing on the question of hospital buildings. Writing 
under date of July 17, 1889, he says : — 


There have been admitted to this institution, since its opening, Jan. 
6, 1887, 1,475 patients ; and we now have 1,085 patients in the institu- 
tion. Of this number, we take 750 out from their buildings to the 
ceneral dining-rooms for their meals. We have not had a half-dozen 
attempts at escape while the patients were going to and from meals in 
more than a year past. 

Fully 25 per cent. of our male patients go about the institution unat- 
tended; and yet we have not had a half-dozen elopements in as many 
months. We have had but one instance of seclusion fora month past, 
and will not average one hour’s seclusion for one person a day, take it 
the year through, and have never had occasion to use mechanical 
restraint but in three instances, all of which were surgical cases. 
We have taken all the insane persons from the twenty-six counties 
composing the district of this asylum, and have received some 
seventy-five or eighty persons from counties outside of the district. 
Three-fourths of all the patients in the institution live in buildings 
the sitting-room windows of which are unprotected by screens or bars ; 
and yet, since the opening of the institution, there have never been a 
half-dozen window-panes broken by persons attempting to get away. 

During the pleasant weather, 50 per cent. of all the male patients 
and 25 per cent. of the female patients are furnished some kind of 
employment outside of their wards and cottages. The institution is 
composed of forty entirely separate buildings, and is located in the 
centre of a rectangular piece of ground containing 130 acres. It is 
open to the public highways on two sides,— without a fence. 

I shall not add farther comment on the results obtained at this 
institution than to say I do not believe any one can fully investigate 
the workings of this institution without being convinced that an 
asylum ought never to be built on the old, or wing, plan. If you are 
incredulous as to the above statements, come and see us, and you will 
find that “the half has never been told.” 


“Forty entirely distinct buildings” tell how far individualized 
provision has been found practicable in a hospital for a thousand 
inmates at Toledo. 


Out of a thousand insane persons existing in a State at any given 
time, not exceeding one hundred will be of the acute and presumably 
curable class. The provision, then, for a district containing three 
hundred thousand inhabitants should include one building, or prefer- 
ably one group of buildings, designed especially for the acute and 
curable cases. No detail in construction should be omitted, no 
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liberality of arrangement curtailed, that may be held to in any way 
assist in the treatment and cure of these cases. If it be deemed 
advisable that they should have single apartments for their indivyid- 
ualized treatment, or buildings of special construction, such apart. 
ments and buildings should be at the command of the physician to 
whom you intrust the responsibility of their treatment. Let him 
have attendants in abundance, night nurses as well, gardens, grounds, 
Turkish baths, batteries, sun parlors, gymnastics, music, facilities for 
change of surroundings,—in short, whatever seems to him desirable to 
bring about a cure ; for it is this, and not a comfortable home with 
pleasant beguilements, that is demanded in these cases. In this 
acute and presumably curable period, the case is to be met with 
everything that medical skill and unremitting attention, under sur- 
roundings the most favorable, can afford; and the disease is to be 
arrested in this opening stage, if it be in our power to arrest it. 
There is true economy in expenditure to effect a cure at the start: 
for the average life of the unrecovered insane man is twelve years, 
during which time he is simply a burden to the community that cares 
for and supports him. 

In view of the importance of this early treatment, it has been 
urged that distinct institutions should be provided for the acute 
cases, and the chronic cases gathered in asylums by themselves. 
Certainly, this would be best, were distinct groups of buildings for 
their care in no other way possible. But it does not appear wherein 
a hospital limited to acute cases would have advantages over one 
devoted to the general treatment of the disease, if the number of 
acute cases in that general hospital be large enough to justify the 
erection of a distinct group of buildings for their care and individual- 
ized treatment. In the institution for a thousand inmates which is 
here contemplated, this would be a necessity. The argument some- 
times heard, that these large institutions for the insane are so over- 
whelming in their numbers that the individual is lost in the multi- 
tude, has no pertinence of application to such institutions as we are 
considering, where the subdivision into classes provides a distinct 
group of buildings for each, which is in itself but the recognition 
of the advantage of individual treatment. Is it objected that large 
hospitals are invariably overcrowded, and so are prevented from 
making proper provision for recent curable cases, and hence other 
institutions must be erected especially for these? The answer is not 


far to seek,— that overcrowding is not the result of the large institu- 


tions, but in spite of them, that its evils can hardly be overestimated, 
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but it has no reference to the system of provision, is injurious to 
large and small institutions alike, and, unless boards of charities and 
legislatures can be aroused to the necessity of making adequate pro- 
vision for the whole number to be cared for, and of maintaining such 
provision at that point, our institutions will become receptacles rather 
than hospitals, and the treatment of the insane at the public expense 
prove measurably a failure rather than a success. 

~ But we assume that the community do not object to such expendi- 
ture as may be necessary for the proper care of all their insane ; that 
boards of charities and inspectors of lunacy can be made to see the 
necessity as it exists, and bring in their estimates accordingly ; that 
legislatures will then vote the necessary appropriations, and the hos- 
pitals will be built large enough for all and suited to every class. 

The superintendent of such hospital should be a medical man of 
the highest integrity, with a head to understand the magnitude of the 
work to which he is called, a heart in sympathy with the afflicted 
ones confided to his care, an intellect to comprehend what there is 
to be learned about insanity, a genius for executive management and 
control, a man equal to the responsibility and having the health and 
ambition to make the hospital a success. 

In the work which he has to do, such a man should not lack for 
efficient support. His medical staff should be composed of men of 
good general ability, each fitted to his special work. The man in 
charge of the group of buildings for the acute and presumably cur- 
able cases should be an enthusiast in research and a firm believer in 
the efficacy of his art. He should have under him all the clinical aid 
he may consider necessary to enable him to devote his own time to 
the study of each individual under his charge, looking to the one end 
of cure. Results would be the touchstone to test the success of his 
work, and the superintendent should be a man large enough to give 
him the full credit of it. It is for many reasons best that the chief 
officer in the hospital for a thousand insane should be a medical 
man ; but it is work enough for him to guide the whole to the highest 
results, leaving to his assistants to master the details of the work and 
the individual treatment of the inmates. With such incentive to 
work, and such generous recognition of their labors, it will not be 
found difficult to secure the services of young men on the medical 
staff fully competent to take the charge of a department and make 
the most possible out of it. The selection of these should be made 
with reference to the tastes and bent of the individual. The assistant 
for the acute cases should have a real love for his professional work 
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and a zeal in putting his faith into practice. For cases becoming 
chronic, and hence less hopeful, but not to be classed as incurable, g 
somewhat different type of assistant is needed. He should have 
genius for drawing out all that is left in a man and putting it to the 
best uses. He would have the workshops full, and a whole army o{ 
farm laborers in the field. His wards would go with unlocked doors, 
because his patients would be made to feel at home. The fields of 
medical work would be distinct, and each would be master in his own. 
The staff of such an institution should also have a special patholo- 
gist, whose whole time should be devoted to research into the pathol. 
ogy and changes wrought by insanity, as shown by the organs after 
death, and to learning what may be found out by changes in the secre. 
tions incident to the disease. This is a direction in which much is to 
be hoped, by a knowledge of the exact conditions of the disease, jn 
the treatment of that disease, and is a matter toward which too much 
indifference has been hitherto shown. 

The subdivision of hospital work, looking to its greater thorough- 
ness and consequent efficiency, is a tempting field, which, if entered 
on, would extend this paper to too great a length. What has already 
been said will illustrate its importance; and any one familiar with 
the care of the insane can fill up the picture in his own mind with 
any number of additional groups. It also goes without saying that 
these different types and conditions will require buildings to meet the 
wants of those conditions. Their general plan and arrangement can 
safely be left to the man who superintends the whole work, specify- 
ing only that they be essentially fire-proof. If he be the man we 
have indicated, he will know how to build them better than any one 
can tell him. In the near future, it is not too much to hope that we 
shall see more than one such State hospital for the insane, with its 
broad fields interspersed with groves and cottages and villas, its 
groups suited to every want and condition, not necessarily limited in 
number to the forty distinct buildings of Toledo, but new structures, 
springing up as their need is shown. The group for acute cases, the 
workingmen’s cottages, the infirmary for the sick and the helpless, 
the lodge for the violent, the convalescent rest, the epileptic retreat, 
the old ladies’ home, the observation ward, the summer pavilion and 
the winter ingleside,— all these, and as many more for classes that 
we need not stop to describe, peacefully stretching over acres that 
only the horizon shall limit, will seem to us in its ordered arrange- 
ment not a caravansary, but a cosmos for the insane. 


THE INSANE 


PROVISION FOR THE CRIMINAL AND CONVICT INSANE. 


There is, however, one class, or rather two classes, so distinct from 
the ordinary insane that this paper would be left incomplete without 
a word about them. Reference is here made to the convict and crim- 
inal insane, so called. Shall their confinement be in the ordinary 
hospital for the insane? There exists a prejudice, and not without 
reason, against the convict insane being allowed to commingle and 
issociate with the other inmates of a lunatic hospital. Such com- 
pulsory association is simply an outrage. The case is different with 
the homicide whose insanity has taken away the conditions necessary 
to constitute his act a crime. Still, their association is often un- 
leasant, and objected to by the other insane on whose lives there is 
no blood-stain; and the community asking protection against the 
maniac’s aimless blows has a right to demand that the insane man 
whose hands have been once imbrued with a brother’s blood shall be 
securely kept. 

The provision for the convict insane in a Hospital for Criminals, 
asin New York and Michigan, in those largest States that have a 
population that justifies the expectation of sufficient of the convict 
class to fill it, is probably the best that can be made both for the 
sane and the community. Such hospital should be a group of 
uildings, or, better, distinct groups, so that there should be no ex- 
cuse for having the convict who has become insane while serving out 
a sentence for crime, and whose insanity may be the direct outgrowth 
f his vices, in enforced contact with the man whose act was the 
outgrowth of his insanity, and whose life may have been as pure as 
that of any of us. 

In smaller States, where a Hospital for the Criminal Insane would 
have but a handful of inmates, what provision should be made? 
Here there should be separate buildings provided for this class 
within the ample grounds of some one of the State hospitals. For 
illustration, take the provision already made at the Government Hos- 
pital for the Igsane at Washington, D.C. Here a building entirely 
distinct, but of easy access from the executive building, has been pro- 
vided for those convicts and criminals under United States laws who 
have become insane. The building is named Howard Hall in honor 
of the philanthropist Howard, who gave his life to prison reform, and 
lost that life in caring for a fever-stricken outcast in Russia. How- 
ard Hall is a plain brick structure, substantially built and praetically 
fire-proof, consisting of a three-story centre building, containing the 
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common dining-hall, work-room, amusement-room, and smoking-room, 
With the centre building two wings of two stories, with single rooms 
for the inmates, are connected at right angles to each other, the 
attendants’ rooms making the connecting angle. Each wing contains 
two wards, with fifteen single rooms in each for inmates, also 4 
sitting-room for day and evening, out of which opens a projecting 
tower for lavatory, bath-room, and water-closet. It would have bee; 
possible to place these single rooms for the inmates in an interior 
structure, after the manner of the modern prison, thereby increasing 
the security against escape. But such provision would have differed 
very little from the walls they had left behind; and, recognizing 
that they were sick persons asking treatment rather than prisoners 
who had forfeited their liberty by crime, their rooms were placed 
on the outer walls, opening their windows to the air and sunshine, 
conceding in their design more to the hospital than the peniten. 
tiary. For security against escape, wrought-iron guards are placed 
outside the windows, and in some rooms are strong shutters on 
the room side. The cost complete should not exceed $1,000 per 
inmate. The building as at present occupied consists of a rectangle. 
The plan contemplates another rectangle joined to this, so as to make 
a hollow square completely enclosing an open-air court, where the 
inmates can be out of doors at will during the day. The building 
completed according to the plan will afford one hundred and twenty 
single rooms for as many inmates, arranged in eight distinct wards, 
with dining-halls, work, smoking, and amusement rooms in duplicate, 
thus affording opportunity for classification according to the type of 
disease, and also by separate provision making entirely distinct the 
convict and the criminal insane, as they are called. 

Already in the practical working of Howard Hall is there apparent 
a decided gain over the old method of commingling the convict and 
criminal insane with the general household, a method that was inevi- 
table under the limitations of the original buildings. Both classes are 
the gainers by the change. Those who are left behind are relieved 
of the presence of unpleasant companions, and have therefore 4 
greater freedom from the restraint of bolts and bars, as well as a rest 
from the mental irritation growing out of what they regard as an 
objectionable association with crime. The criminal class, secure 1! 
wards of smaller numbers, lodged in single rooms, and having ample 
spaces for recreation and employment, feel a relief at once. 

More than one-half are already at work at some form of industry,— 
such as braiding or drawing mats, cane-seating chairs, making, ment 
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1, or sponging clothing,— and so grow happy and content. 


They go 
their smoking-room or their games, having 


earned a right to these 

hings by their labor. Their noise and discontent are visibly lessened. 

[t is in contemplation to enclose a considerable plot of ground, 

me may work at gardening and keep pet animals if they desire. 

sson of the Picciola flower tended up from between the stones 

, prison yard should teach us something here. If Howard Hall is 

to accomplish what is needed for this difficult and dangerous class, 

sho with all their imperfections and infirmities are still our brothers, 

t must be made more than a secure enclosure for the protection of 

: it ought to give back something in return for the loss of liberty 

ich it entails; there should be some healing in its touch, some 

irtue to go forth from its name. Then let the ivy come to cover its 

yalls, the roses to look in at its casements, that these lives, under 

a ban elsewhere, and for whom the world has left no other shelter, 
may find here, not a prison, but a home. 


CONCLUSION. 


To sum up, then, since this paper has already reached too great 
. length, this Conference through its individual members should 
mould public sentiment in the direction of immediate action to 
provide in each State supervision and accommodation for all of its 
nsane. Such provision implies an expenditure and. effort out of 
proportion to what has hitherto been made, and one that must 
be annually renewed ; but, the burden once resolutely taken up and 
continuously borne, and bearing fruits in the improved condition of 
these afflicted ones, it will no longer seem a burden,— a twice-blessed, 
ennobling charity rather, that “ blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes.” 


The provision made should be adapted to the varying conditions, 


ind so apportioned that no one class shall act as a detriment to any 


ther. To this end, provision and treatment should be individualized, 
ind not stereotyped. 


So, with ample space for every occupation and diversion, with build- 
ings simply constructed, but fitted to each varying want, grouped or 
scattered, distinct, yet, if need be, readily connected by covered or 
subterranean ways, in the near future we may realize in each State — 
not a Gheel, although something perhaps might be learned from that, 
and doubtless more from the Colony of Fitz-James at Cléremont or 
Saxony’s Asylum at Alt-Scherbitz, but in no servile imitation of Euro- 
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pean systems, although benefiting by the study of all — a distinctive), 
American Home for all the insane, beneath whose soothing shadow 
and healing touch perchance some mentally blind gathered there 
might receive their sight. 


STATE LEGISLATION FOR THE INSANE, 


A REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON COMMITMENT An] 
DETENTION. 


BY STEPHEN SMITH, M.D., OF NEW YORK, AND F. B. SANBORN, 0} 
CONCORD, MASS. 


“The questions of law with respect to the detention and care o| 
the insane,” which, as Dr. Godding has just said, “ belong to anothe 
committee,” were in 1887}referred by the Omaha Conference to a 
special Committee on Commitment and Detention, which reported a 
some length to the Buffalo Conference, and were continued by special 
vote, for the purpose of forming State Committees and inducing an 
amendment of the laws. Our committee has attended to this part of 
its work, and has constituted committees in nearly half of the United 
States, a list of which is subjoined. Several of these State Commit- 
tees have been active, particularly in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin; while 
others have collected information, and are preparing to influence 
legislation hereafter. Should the Central Committee be continued 
(which we recommend), in another year it is probable that all the 
States of our Union will have organized committees, which can be 
perpetuated from year to year until laws approaching uniformity shall 
be established all over the country, in regard to the commitment, 
detention, and general treatment of insane persons. The names of 
the present committee members are as follows : — 


ALABAMA. — P. Bryce, M.D., Tuskaloosa ; Hon. H. M. Somerville, 
J. B. Gaston, M.D., Montgomery; James F. Searly, M.D., Tuska- 
loosa. 

ConneECTICUT. — The State Board of Charities, Hartford. 

Fioripa, — Dr. Mary J. Safford, Tarpon Springs. 

Intino1s. — H. Wardner, M.D., Anna; R. H. Dewey, M.D., Kan- 
kakee; E. A. Kilbourne, M.D., Elgin; H. F. Carriel, M.D., Jackson- 
ville. 
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InpianaA. — W. B. Fletcher, M.D., Indianapolis; J. G. Rogers, 
M.D., Logansport ; and the members of the State Board of Charities, 
Indianapolis. 

lowa.— Albert Reynolds, M.D., Clinton; J. McCowen, M.D., 
C. S. Watkins, Davenport ; Rev. S. S. Hunting, Des Moines. 

KANSAS. — The State Board of Trustees. 

MARYLAND. — Richard Gundry, M.D., Catonsville; Henry M. 
Hurd, M.D., Baltimore. 

\MassacHUSETTS. — F, B. Sanborn, Concord; Pliny Earle, M.D., 
Northampton; I. T. Talbot, M.D., Boston; Joseph A. Allen, Med- 
field: Charles G. Fall, Malden ; Hon. Alvan Barrus, Goshen. 

Micu1GAN.— Dr. C. B. Burr, Pontiac; Hon. Levi L. Barbour, 
|. W. Waterman, J. E. Emerson, M.D., Detroit ; Hon. C. B. Grant, 
Marquette ; Hon. John B. Shipman, Coldwater. 

MinNEsSoTA. — The State Board of Charities, St. Paul. 

New HAMPSHIRE. — Hon. J. W. Patterson, Hanover ; Hon. W. S. 
Ladd, Lancaster ; Hon. W. L. Foster, Irving A. Watson, M.D., Con- 
cord; Hon. David Cross, Manchester. 

New Jersey.— Charlton T. Lewis, Esq., Morristown; Ezra M. 
Hunt, M.D., Trenton. 

New YorK.— Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, New York City; Hon. 
W. P. Letchworth, Portageville ; Judson B. Andrews, M.D., Buffalo ; 
Oscar Craig, Esq., Rochester ; C. H. Porter, M.D., Albany. 

Onto. — The State Board of Charities. 

PENNSYLVANIA, — Thomas G. Morton, M.D., Philadelphia. 

RHopE IsLaND.— Hon. Thomas Coggeshall, Newport; Amos C. 
Barstow, Jr., Providence; James H. Eastman, Howard; G. W. 
Wightman, W. A. Gorton, M.D., C. Morris Smith, Providence. 

Texas. — Hon. R. S. Gould, Hon. J. W. Moore, Professor R. T. 
Hill, Austin; D. R. Wallace, M.D., Terrell. 

VERMONT. — Joseph Draper, M.D., Brattleboro. 

VircInIA. — Rev. George B. Eager, Danville. 

Wisconsin. — The State Board of Charities and Reform. 


The result of the efforts of these State Committees has been very 
important, and promises to be no less so hereafter. In Alabama, a 
special Lunacy Commission for insane convicts has been established ; 
in New Hampshire and New York, general Lunacy Commissions of 
qualified men have been established ; in Connecticut, a new commit- 
ment law, in accord with the recommendations of our committee, has 
been passed; in New York, a bill drawn in accordance with this 
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scheme passed the legislature without opposition, but failed 
ceive the Governor’s signature, among other bills, at the close of 
the session ; and in New Hampshire an important addition has beey 
made to the former law of commitment. In Minnesota, a new |ay 
regulating the correspondence of the insane was passed ; in Massa. 
chusetts, a State Asylum for Inebriates has been provided for py 
law; in Wisconsin, an important change in the commitment |aw 
has been made; in Rhode Island, a slight modification, with the pros. 
pect of other changes next year. In some other States, also, a foun. 
dation has been laid for future legislation. We deem it very desirable 
that the State Committees already existing shall be continued, and 
that others shall be formed in the States and Territories where none 
now exist. 

Space does not permit us to exhibit in full the new legislation of 
the year 1889; but as the New Hampshire law is brief, and provides 
happily for a lunacy commission of qualified persons, at no great cost, 
and for the special protection of the insane poor, we append the 
greater part of this statute. Its passage was due wholly to the efforts 
.of the very efficient State Committee appointed by your committee. 


to re- 


AN ACT 
To improve the Condition of the Indigent Insane. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of New 
Hampshire, in General Court convened : — 

Section 1. All persons deprived of their liberty in this State, by 
being committed to custody as insane, shall be the wards of the 
State and subject to State supervision. 

Sect. 2. All the laws relative to the commitment of an insane 
person to the New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane shall be ap- 
plicable to and shall govern the commitment of an insane person to 
all asylums or other places in this State where insane persons are 
confined. 

Secr. 3. The State Board of Health shall constitute a Board 
Commissioners of Lunacy, and the said board shall elect one of its 
number secretary, who shall keep on file a correct record of all its 
proceedings. 

Sect. 4. The board shall make thorough visitations and inspec- 
tions as often as once in four months, by one or more of its members, 
of all asylums and ether institutions for insane persons in the State, 
and such visitations shall be without previous notice. The board 
shall examine into the care and treatment of the insane; into the 
sanitary condition of each asylum or institution, and into all matters 
relating to the health, mental condition, and general welfare of the 
inmates ; and said board shall have the power to order the removal, 
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for remedial treatment, of any insane person supported in whole or 
in part by any county or town in this State to the New Hampshire 
Asylum for the Insane, if, in the judgment of the board, such treat- 
ment is required; and said person, while under remedial treatment 
at the State asylum, shall be supported at the expense of the State ; 
provided, however, that, when the need of remedial treatment shall 
cease, said board shall notify the county or town liable for the sup- 
port of such inmate, and, if longer continued at the said asylum, it 
shall be at the expense of said county or town. 

Sect. 5. Said board shall keep a correct record of the number of 
commitments, discharges, and deaths at each asylum, institution, or 
other place of detention, their age, sex, and nationality, and shall 
report the same annually to the Governor and Council, with any 
other matter or recommendations which in their judgment are impor- 
tant. 

Sect. 6. No insane person other than a pauper shall be admitted 
to any county asylum; and the superintendent of every asylum or 
other place in this State where insane persons are confined shall, 
within three days after the commitment of any person, notify the 
board of such commitment upon blanks furnished for that purpose ; 
and the said superintendent shall at all times furnish such infor- 
mation regarding the insane in his charge as the said board may 
request. 

Sect. 7. Any insane person who shall have been an inmate of the 
New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane for the period of twenty 
years, and supported during said term, in whole or in part, otherwise 
than by the town or county chargeable therewith, and who has no 
means of support and no relatives of sufficient ability chargeable 
therewith, and who cannot properly be discharged from said asylum, 
shall be supported therein at the expense of the State. 


The Lunacy Commission of New York, created by an act giving it 
very extensive powers, carefully defined in detail, has organized, and 
has entered upon its duties. The New Hampshire Lunacy Com- 
mission is already at work. The Maryland Lunacy Commission, 
created in 1886, has reported once, and seems to be doing a good 
work. The Lunacy Committee of the Board of Charities of Pennsyl- 
vania (which is practically a Lunacy Commission) has thus far accom- 
plished more in a short time than any such body in any of the States. 
The Chairman of this committee, Dr. Thomas G. Morton, who is 
also Chairman of our State Committee for Pennsylvania, writes as 
follows, under date of Aug. 16, 1889: — 


In a short time, I will send you a compilation of the laws of Penn- 
sylvania relating to the insane, to which has been added a paper by 
Hon. William N. Ashman, Judge of the Orphan’s Court, on “ Insan- 
ity in Issues,” and also a paper by Hon. George S. Graham, district 
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attorney of Philadelphia County and Professor of Criminal Law jy 
the University of Pennsylvania, on “Insanity in Defence,” and a 
paper on “ Expert Testimony and Medical Experts in Insanity,” by 
Dr. John B. Chapin, whom you well know. The object in this book 
will be to aid the judiciary, the legal fraternity, and medical men. 
also, to open the way to a codification of the lunacy laws of Pennsy). 
vania at the next session of the legislature. 


This is a sample of what may be done in any State by a com. 
mittee which has sufficient zeal and power. Little save time js 
wanting, were such committees everywhere established, to bring the 
lunacy laws of the United States into reasonable uniformity. 

In one phase of our subject, touched upon last year by Messrs, 
Wright and Sanborn in their special report,—the improper removal of 
the insane from one State to another,— nothing has been done, ex 
cept to call the attention of several States to the existing evil, which 
increases from year to year. Cases now pending in the courts will 
probably impress upon State legislatures the necessity for some 
action such as was last year recommended. 


(Signed) STEPHEN SMITH, 
F. B. SANBORN, 
F. H. WINEs, 
A. O. Wricurt, 
M. D. FOL.ett, 


For the Committe. 
NEw York, Aug. 30, 1889. 


VI. 


Feebleaninded and Jdiotic Perrsons.— Wheir Draining. 


CARE OF IDIOTIC AND FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN. 


BY HENRY DECHERT, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Unfortunately, these children are classed together in popular lan- 
guage as “idiots”; and many persons in their ignorance turn away 
from any consideration of them and from any organized efforts for 
their relief. The census of 1880 reported a total idiotic population 
f 76,895. The term “idiot” is repulsive, especially to the ears of 
loving parents; and we conclude that many children whom experts 
would pronounce to be “ feeble-minded ” were not returned by their 
families. This Conference should take measures to obtain, through 
the census of 1890, a proper classification of the defective classes. 
Scientific men have divided these children into four classes ; but, 
for the purposes of individual and State relief, it would be suffi- 
cient to have returns under two heads,— namely, “Idiots” and 
“Feeble-minded Children.” 

The scientific division may be stated as follows, namely : — 

1. Idiocy. 

2. Idio-imbecility. 

3. Imbecility. (@) Lower grade. (4) Middle grade. (c) High 
grade. 

4. Juvenile insanity. 

These children, of one or another of these six kinds, are to be 
found in every State and almost every community. What should we 
do with them? What can be done for them? The answer to the 
first question will be given according to our knowledge and sense of 
duty. Some heartless or ignorant man or woman may reply that it 
is a necessary evil which may be allowed to take care of itself, that 
these children are suffering the penalty for, the offences of fathers 
and mothers against the laws of religion or of health. But census 
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reports show that the evil multiplies, and that neglect does not extir. 
pate it. Experience shows that a large proportion of our criminals, 
inebriates, and prostitutes are congenital imbeciles; and yet, jp 
a very large degree, these childreh are allowed to grow up unre 
strained and without any attempt to improve them. The smal! num 
ber within asylums and training-schools, as compared with the grand 
total, supports this assertion. The State suffers the penalty of this 
neglect in an increase of pauperism and vice ; and, finally, at a 
greatly increased cost, it is compelled to take charge of adult idiots 
in hospitals and almshouses and of imbecile criminals in jails and 
penitentiaries,— often during the remainder of their natural lives, 

Certainly, if anything can be done to prevent these mischievous 
results, the sternest moralist and the cold-hearted or ignorant formal 
ist must agree with us that we should do everything possible to pro. 
tect individuals and society from the injuries coming to them by 
these unfortunate children. Who can doubt the existence of an 
increasing injury to society where it permits such children to grow 
up without restraint and improvement into manhood and woman 
hood? In early childhood, they may be sheltered by fond parents 
or kind friends; but they outlive parents and guardians, and afte: 
a few years become the prey of the vicious, or themselves becom 
the teachers of vice and crime. They had hands, but they were no: 
taught to use them; passions, but they were not taught to restrain 
them; mental faculties, more or less impaired, which by neglect 
became more obscure, thus making them servants of their passions 
and victims of the depraved. 

Can we do anything to prevent these evils, but especially can we 
do anything which will improve these mentally defective children ? 

The answer is twofold. Actual separation from the other members 
of the family and of the community alone will prevent these evils 
When present in the family circle and sheltered by parents, either rich 
or poor, they are frequently a menace to the peace and happiness o! 
parents, brothers, sisters, and neighbors, This “skeleton in the 
house ” is present in the poor man’s house to make life a burden, his 
only escape being to send the child to the poorhouse. The history of 
such children in many of the poorhouses is a record of shame for the 
States in which imbeciles are allowed to live in common with worth 
less tramps and abandoned women. It is true that the imbecile 
children of well-to-do parents are protected against such evils, either 
at home or in private retreats ; but our proposition is that every family 
is entitled to this kind of protection, and that the State must have it 
in its own defence. 
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Separation must be secured by opening training-schools for feeble- 
minded children. We do not mean asylums or places for separate or 
individual treatment. Let us be guided by experience in charitable 
work of this kind. Select a tract of land five or ten miles from any 
city or town, and erect upon it buildings at a moderate cost. Let 
them also be of moderate size, and in every way adapted to the work 
before you. A cottage dormitory for thirty children is better than 
one intended for one hundred children. Provide a common dining- 
room and kitchen. You will need a laundry, sewing-room, workshops, 
and school-rooms, and large spaces for gardens. Spend more money 
in preparing the garden soil and in under drainage to it from the 
buildings than in external adornment. 

We will imagine that you started your school for feeble-minded 
children with one hundred of these unfortunate creatures, and that 
the institution has reached its secqnd year. You have a competent 
superintendent and well-educated women teachers, a gardener and a 
cobbler, a tailor or a mechanic,—as you may prefer one or the other 
kind of work for boys. You have a laundry woman, a cook, and a 
sewing woman for the girls. Your institution will furnish the answer 
to the whole question, and moreover it is largely self-supporting. The 
association of these children in their play and work and in the 
school-rooms is perfectly safe when enjoyed under proper restraints. 
It excites the latent mental faculties and restrains all the brutal or 
dangerous passions. 

A visit to your school will show us boys and girls learning the 
contents of school books which belong to the primary or secondary 
schools ; girls doing all the cooking, sewing, and washing ; boys doing 
the farm and garden work, and perhaps the cobbling or carpentering 
and painting ; perhaps, also, some of the boys are glad to help the 
girls in the kitchen or in the tailoring work. Individual charity and 
county or State aid must, of course, be called in to help the work. 
After a few years, you will be ready to discharge some of the children ; 
and the girls may return home to help in the housework, and the 
boys to support themselves as farm laborers, or in some useful way. 

An experience of twenty-five years in our school at Elwyn, Dela- 
ware County, Penn., now containing 759 children (under the able 
superintendence of Isaac N. Kerlin, M.D.), shows that 35 per cent. of 
the discharged children are improved to that degree. Of course, 
others must remain in the institution for many years or for life; but 
many of these contribute something to their own support by work in 
the house or upon the farm. By keeping them, they, their families, 
and the community generally are alike benefited. 
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If, after a lapse of ten years, we should take up the individual] 
histories of these hundred feeble-minded boys and girls in the 
training-school, and of another hundred coming to manhood and 
womanhood outside of its bettering and protecting influence, that 
research would give complete answers to the two questions pro- 
pounded by this paper, namely: /rst, that by placing feeble-minded 
children in training-schools we can protect them, their families, and 
the State; second, that these children, by association and instruction, 
can be improved and made self-supporting and happy, and, in a fair 
percentage of cases, safe and useful members of society. 


PUBLIC AID FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
BY MRS. GEORGE BROWN, OF BARRE, MASS. 


In an assemblage like this Conference, it must be an axiomatic 
proposition that the State should educate all its dependent children. 
It is not charity: it is simply providing for those of its own house- 
hold, as when it furnishes schools for the well-endowed. I can see 
no reason why the means for such education should not be appro- 
priated from the general school fund, without lobbying or begging. 
The question, then, is, In what respects must this provision for the 
feeble-minded differ from that given to others? 

When the first tentative experiments to elevate the feeble-minded 
in this country were made in the year 1848, the primary idea of both 
Dr. Howe and Dr. Wilbur was the same; z¢., to educate like others, 
so far as possible. The thousands of pupils since trained in the 
thirteen State institutions and numerous private schools through the 
country testify, without question, that a goodly number can be thus 
educated. It has also been proved that the feeble-minded pupil 
cannot be classed with the well-endowed, as the former must be 
helped more, be individually instructed. His steps are slow, and the 
rapid pace of his normal brother paralyzes all effort ; while, asso- 
ciated with those of his own plane, his mental eye brightens, and he 
takes courage. Therefore, special schools with special appliances 
must ‘be furnished, as for the deaf and blind. How large a number 
should be gathered in one place and how long the period of school 
life should last are relative matters, as the progress of the pupil and 
local surroundings differ. In determining these points, it would be 
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wise to study the varied experiences of training-schools in this coun- 
try, as given in their published reports, and also to note European 
methods. 

Within a few years, schools for exceptionally backward children, 
called “auxiliary,” have been established in Germany, with satis- 
factory results. Into these departments have been gathered all pupils 
unable to make equal progress with their companions in the national 
schools. The German Minister of Education thinks these auxiliary 
classes should be instituted in every town numbering twenty thousand 
inhabitants. From their experience, they also judge that one instruc- 
tor can efficiently teach only twenty pupils, and should himself be a 
person of superior ability. Norway gives to its intellectually weak 
children similar instruction, compulsory, as for normal children, and 
paid for out of the general fund. The Norwegian pupils comprise 
four divisions,— those able after two or three years’ special instruc- 
tion to enter the ordinary schools; those who by continuing can be 
brought to confirmation ; those sent to special imbecile institutions ; 
and the uneducable, who are returned to their homes. 

But the wide difference between this class and all others is the 
fact that, for the majority, State care must be given throughout their 
lifetime ; since, however far some may progress in ability to care for 
themselves, the many remain little children, weak in will, weak in 
moral power, without homes, and must be delivered from temptation. 
This after-care must be very similar to that which the harmless insane 
require,— simple dwellings, plain food, intelligent classification, with 
continuous supervision, are the necessities. 

The sexes must live apart, but with land contiguous to their homes. 
The girls equally with the boys should cultivate the gardens, raising 
therefrom table supplies. Classifying the inmates with a due propor- 
tion of the ablest and most helpless, the former, under direction, can 
do the work for the latter, thus minifying the expense. 

When the village almshouse is properly managed, it should care 
for the few harmless insane and feeble-minded that legally come 
within its jurisdiction. I know this proposition is heretical in the 
eyes of philanthropists generally; but there is no necessity for 
conducting an almshouse upon unchristian principles that does not 
equally pertain to an insane asylum, or an institution for the feeble- 
minded. 

All will acknowledge that this life-care must be made as economical 
as is consistent with the comfort of these unfortunates ; and the tax- 
payer who grumbles at the burden must be taught that such care as 
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has been described is less expensive than the neglect which multiplies 
the number of helpless persons and swells the calendar of crimes, 
For the satisfaction of the tax-payer, it may also be stated that in this 
class the average duration of life is somewhat less than for the well. 
endowed. No experiment has yet been made in this country whereby 
the lowest cost of support for such a class can be accurately com- 
puted. The New York State Custodial Asylum for Feeble-minded 
Women, in its report for 1888, gives the weekly cost as $2.43 for 
each of its 200 inmates. This estimate is below that of some of the 
county almshouses. To each of these adult asylums of the future 
trained graduates of the schools should be assigned as helpers. 


VIl. 


State Charities. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STATE 
BOARDS OF CHARITIES. 


BY H. HASTINGS HART, OF ST.. PAUL, MINN., CHAIRMAN, 


Your Committee on State Boards of Charities begs leave to offer 
the following Report: — 

The work of this committee has been very fully covered by the 
same committee in previous Conferences; and, instead of going over 
the ground in detail, it seems better to refer to the reports and 


papers which are to be found in the Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. The most important reports 
on this subject are as follows: Proceedings of 1879, paper by Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn, pp. 26-28 ; Proceedings of 1880, address by General R. 
Brinkerhoff, pp. 26, 27; Proceedings of 1881, Report of the Commit- 
tee on the Work of State Boards of Charities, by General R. Brinker- 
hoff, pp. 37-50, and a paper by George S. Robinson, of Illinois, on 
the utility of State Boards of Charities, pp. 58-76 (note also a discus- 
sion on this report, pp. 76-84); Proceedings of 1883, report of the 
Committee on the Work of Boards of Charities, by Bishop George 
D. Gillespie, pp. 19-35 (note especially pp. 28-31); Proceedings of 
1886, Report of the Committee on State Boards of Charities, by Hon. 
H. H. Giles, pp. 19-26, and a paper by Hon. John. W. Andrews, on 
the Extension of State Boards to all States and Territories, pp. 26- 
30; Proceedings of 1887, report of the Committee on State Boards 
of Charities, by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, pp. 75-105 (note also a discus- 
sion on this report, pp. 266-274). Of these papers, the report of 
General Brinkerhoff in 1881, the report of Bishop Gillespie in 1883, 
the report of Mr. Giles in 1886, and the report of Mr. Sanborn in 


1887, are of special value to those who contemplate organizing new 
boards, 
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It is not the purpose of the present committee to go into an ela}. 
orate discussion of the utility of State Boards of Charities, or ¢, 
undertake an historical statement of the work of these Boards ; but 


your committee will endeavor to answer as directly as possible the 
following questions :— 


(1) What is a State Board of Charities? 
(2) What is it for? 

(3) What is it good for? 

(4) How to get it? 

(5) When to get it? 

(6) How to organize it? 

(7) How to work it? 


(1) What is a State Board of Charities? 

It is a State agency established by law to oversee the charities of 
the State. This oversight generally includes State, county, and city 
charitable institutions, sometimes private charitable societies and 
institutions, usually the county jails, and State and city convict 
prisons. Most boards of charities are advisory, and have very little 
executive power. The principal exceptions are the Boards of Kansas, 
Rhode Island, and the State Board of Supervision in Wisconsin. 
The Boards of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and the State 
Board of Charities and Reform of Wisconsin have some important 
executive powers. 

(2) What is a State Board of Charities for ? 

This question will be answered somewhat in detail in the paper of 
Dr. Byers, which is to followthis Report. It is sufficient to say in this 
connection that a board of charities is a balance-wheel to steady the 
motion of the charitable machinery of the State. It is its office to 
promote the wise founding and the safe running of public charities, 
to correct and prevent abuses, to check extravagance, to promote 
economy, and to rebuke niggardliness. 

(3) What are State Boards of Charities good for? Their purpose is 
excellent, but do they accomplish it? 

A fair presumption that they do accomplish their intended pur- 
poses is found in the fact that no State has abandoned the system 
after giving it a fair trial. Fifteen States have established boards of 
charities. Thirteen boards are now in operation. The States of 
North Carolina and Missouri tried short-lived experiments in this 
direction, but did not go far enough to accomplish anything. Ohio 
abolished its State Board of Charities in 1873, but established it 
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again in 1876, having found the organization an essential part of the 
charitable system of the State. It is reasonable to presume that such 
States as Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, would not all agree in perpetuating a useless 
or superfluous agency. 

To illustrate the efficiency of such boards, your committee will cite 
an instance of the work of each State Board of Charities. 

The Massachusetts Board of State Charities inaugurated the sys- 
tem of family care for the insane and for dependent children, and 
stopped the frightful mortality of infant children in foundling homes 
by their efficient care in private families under vigilant supervision. 

“The New York State Board of Charities in 1874 undertook a care- 
ful study of the physical and mental condition and the antecedents 
of the inmates of the almshouses, with a view to determining some of 
the causes of pauperism and crime. This inquiry resulted in break- 
ing up the system of rearing children with adult paupers in poor- 
houses, and providing for their maintenance and care in families, chil- 
dren’s homes, and other appropriate institutions. 

The Ohio Board of State Charities secured the removal of children 
from almshouses and the establishment of county homes. 

The Pennsylvania Board of Public Charities exposed the evils con- 
nected with the county care of the insane, and caused great improve- 
ments in their condition. 

The Illinois Board of Public Charities has secured great reductions 
in the cost of maintaining public institutions without impairing their 
efficiency. 

The Rhode Island Board of State Charities and Corrections 
brought about the conversion of the State Reform School from the 
prison plan to the family plan. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Charities and Reform originated 
the Wisconsin plan of caring for chronic insane. 

The Michigan State Board of Corrections and Charities secured 
the establishment of the State agency system, whereby an agent of 
the State is appointed in every county, whose duty it is to attend the 
trial of every child accused of crime, guarding the best interests of the 
child, to find homes for homeless children, and watch over them in 
those homes. 

The Kansas State Board of Trustees of State Charitable Institu- 
tions devised and put in operation business methods in the manage- 
ment of the financial affairs of the State institutions, which have 
promoted economy and accountability in every department. 
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The Minnesota State Board of Corrections and Charities causeq 
a transformation of the proposed second State Prison into a reforma. 
tory for young men. 

The Indiana Board of State Charities astonished the politicians of 
the State by choosing as secretary the best qualified man they could 
procure in the United States, regardless of all political considerations, 

These good works are but instances, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely, of the results accomplished by these boards. Nor has 
their influence been confined to the States where they exist. This 
Conference, with its wide-reaching influence, has been established 
and maintained by the joint action of State Boards of Charities. 

There is scarcely a State in the Union which has not been infly. 
enced to a greater or less degree by boards of charities, in the treat. 
ment and care of the insane, the care of dependent children, the 
treatment of young criminals, the business methods of its public 
institutions, or the architecture of its public buildings. 

(4) How can a State Board of Charities be secured ? 

In order to secure such a board in any State, it is essential that 
some one in the State should heartily believe that a board is needed, 
and should go earnestly and sympathetically to work to secure it. It 
is desirable that there should be a number of persons thus interested; 
but even one man or woman who is thoroughly in earnest may 
accomplish it. The steps necessary to be taken may be outlined as 
follows :— 

First. Secure reliable information as to the nature and utility of 
such a board, and to this end the persons interested should read 
carefully the reports and articles already mentioned. They should 
obtain the recent reports of the several State Boards of Charities, 
and examine them with care, in order to become familiar with the 
operations of such boards and the results attained. Much informa 
tion may be obtained also from the early reports of State Boards, as 
these indicate their initial work. The reports can be obtained by 
correspondence with their secretaries, of whom a list will be found in 
the annual Proceedings of this Conference. 

Second. Endeavor to interest one or more influential newspapers 
in the subject, and induce them to publish several clear and compre 
hensive articles, setting forth the character and advantages of such 
a board. 

Third. Secure the attention of the governor of the State, and 
persuade him, if possible, to recommend the establishment of such 
a board in his message to the Legislature. 
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Fourth. A bill should be carefully drawn in advance of the assem- 
bling of the legislature, and should be submitted to the secretaries of 
the several State Boards of Charities for suggestions and criticisms, 
with a view to meeting the special needs of the State in question. In 
drafting a law for such a board, care should be taken not tv sacrifice 
essentials by way of compromise. The essential thing is that the 
law shall guarantee the independence and non-political character of 
the board. This being secured, other matters are of minor impor- 
tance, and will suggest themselves as the work of the board develops 
from year to year. 

Fifth. It may be desirable to consult some of the most intelligent 
officers of State institutions, and to secure, if possible, their co-opera- 
tion. Some of the most valuable friends to State Boards of Chari- 
ties are found among the officers of public institutions, who appre- 
ciate the value of such an agency: 

Sixth. Find a strong member of the legislature who is interested 
in the subject, and induce him to introduce the bill and push it. 
When the bill is introduced, care should be taken to have it referred 
to an intelligent committee which will give it a fair consideration. 

Seventh. Tic will be a great help to the Legislative Committee if 
the merits of the bill can be presented by some one who has a practi- 
cal acquaintance with the work. This can be well done by any of 
the secretaries of the existing boards, or by such men as Hon. An- 
drew E. Elmore of Wisconsin, Rev. O. C. McCulloch of Indiana, 
General R. Brinkerhoff of Ohio, Hon. J. J. Wheeler of Michigan, 
Hon. W. J. Sawyer of Pennsylvania, or Hon. W. P. Letchworth of 
New York. Such a man, by answering questions, may be able to 
remove objections which naturally suggest themselves to those who 
are not familiar with the work. 

Eighth. It will be necessary for the friends of the bill to do some 
faithful and conscientious lobbying, in order to see that it pursues its 
due course and is not buried in the great accumulation of bills before 
the legislature, or is not made inoperative by the error of some care- 
less clerk. When the law was passed establishing the Minnesota 
Board, the appropriating clause was accidentally omitted by the 
clerk in transcribing; and great inconvenience was caused thereby. 

(5) When should a State Board of Charities be established ? 

The mistake is often made of postponing the organization of such 
a board until the institutions of the State are established and its pub- 
lic policy has become well developed. The greatest need of a State 
Board of Charities is during the formative period of a State. At 
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such a time there is a lack of precedents and experience in organjy. 
ing State institutions, while at the same time the foundations ay, 
being laid which are to determine the whole future policy of the State. 
It is in this formative period that errors are sometimes made which 
cause millions of expense and untold misery to the unfortunate de. 
pendants of the State. For example, if the State of New Yor 
could have had the wisdom of the Board of State Charities at the 
time when its system of insane hospitals was growing up, it would 
have avoided the construction of costly palaces for the insane, while 
others equally deserving suffered in poorhouses. If the Board o/ 
State Charities of Massachusetts had had supervision of the public 
prison, it is not probable that the Concord Reformatory would hay 
been first opened as a State Prison, when it was not needed, only ¢ 
be subsequently modified at a large expense for a State Reformatory. 

The officers and trustees of local institutions naturally and pr 
erly magnify the importance and need of their own institutions. Th 
result, at least in new States, often is the disproportionate develop. 
ment of certain public charities to the neglect of others. A State 
Board of Charities takes a broad view of the relative importance and 
needs of State institutions, and promotes wise and equitable appro 
priation of the public resources among them. Your committee would 
therefore advise the young States to establish State Boards of Char- 
ities without delay. These boards may be organized with smal 
appropriations and limited facilities at the outset, and still accomplish 
valuable work. 

(6) How to organize a State Board of Charities ? 

While there is some divergence of opinion as to whether a State 
Board of Charities should be advisory or executive, there is substan- 
tial agreement on the following points : — 

First. It should be absolutely divorced from politics. This is 
promoted in several States by the proviso that not more than half the 
members of the board shall belong to any one political party. It is 
promoted further by the selection of members who are not actively 
engaged in politics. This desideratum is probably more easily main- 
tained when the board has no appointments at its disposal, except 
those of its office employees. 

Second, The board must be so organized as to be above suspicion, 
not only of corruption, but also of favoritism. Its character for 
impartiality ought to be as well established as that of the Supreme 
Court. This will depend largely upon the fersonnel of the board. 

Third. The board should be so organized as to be a_ working 
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body. Its members should be men whose interest in the work is 
strong enough to induce them to give study to it. A board composed 
of figure-heads cannot do the needed work. It is by the knowledge 
and experience of the members of the board that the best results are 
secured for the State. The tendency to neglect in this respect may 
be partially compensated by securing a thoroughly competent secre- 
tary; but, unless the members have personal familiarity with the 
institutions under their supervision, and with the methods of carrying 
in the charitable and correctional institutions of their own and other 
States, they will be unable either to act intelligently or to advise 
the legislature helpfully. 

Fourth. The board must have an efficient secretary. His quali- 
fications can hardly be better described than in the following extract 
from a letter which was addressed some time ago by Secretary Fred. 
H. Wines, of the State Board of Charities of Illinois, to the mem- 
bers of a new board who were seeking a secretary :— 


Your board will have a great responsibility resting upon it, and I 
think myself justified in making a single suggestion; namely, that 
the choice of a secretary is for you a vital question. No man lives 
who is qualified in all respects for this position. Ideally, he should 


be a man of intellectual force sufficient to grasp, both in outline and 
in detail, the situation as it exists in your State, the wants of the 
dependent and defective classes, the extent to which it is politic and 
right to meet them, the methods by which the most efficient service 
is to be secured at the smallest relative cost, the sentiment of the 
people, and how far it should be followed or how far left behind. 
He should possess the faculty of organizing, the tact which makes 
friends and disarms criticisms, an unfailing benevolence of heart, 
courage, independence, and firm principles. He cannot know too 
much; and he must be able to express what he knows, both in speech 
and in writing. He must appreciate and know how to secure good 
financial management without subordinating the interests of the 
afflicted to any question of dollars and cents, and how to conciliate 
political confidence and support without making the charities of the 
State subservient to the selfish purposes of politicians. 

He needs a many-sided mind, to understand the great variety of 
subjects upon which he must form an opinion,—legal, political, 
medical, educational, moral, financial, theoretical and practical; a 
wide sympathy, and the ability to forecast the future and shape the 
policy of the State with reference to a condition of things which does 
not yet exist. First-class talent is requisite ; and it cannot be ob- 
tained without paying a good price for it. A hack politician, an 
unsuccessful physician or clergyman, or a mere clerk, schoolmaster, 
or editor, will not meet the exigencies of the position. The man 
should be selected on the sole ground of his supposed qualifications ; 
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and it is almost certain that any man who will apply for it is ynip. 
formed as to the character and importance of the work to be intrusteq 
to him. Of course, you will"have to do the best that you can; ang | 
trust that the man appointed, whoever he may be, will prove to haye 
a teachable spirit and the capacity for growth and adaptation. 


The boards should be organized with freedom to work in such lines 
as may open up to it. The work of the Boards of Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin, has developed in different lines accord. 
ing to the needs of the several States. It is impossible so to fore. 
cast the needs of the State as to prescribe hard and fast rules jp 
advance. 

It is not necessary that the appropriation for the support of the 
board should be large. A new board can do very efficient work for 
three or four years, with three or four thousand dollars per year, As 
the work of the board widens, additional means may become neces. 
sary. 

The majority of the boards thus far organized are advisory in char- 
acter. The Boards of Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, are strictly advisory, except that they have the power tc 
require statistical information and to investigate abuses. The Illinois 
Board of State Charities audits the accounts of State institutions, 
The Wisconsin Board has control of the State appropriations for the 
care of the county asylums for insane, enabling them to exercise con 
trol of these asylums. The Boards of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts, perform executive functions with reference to foreign 
and non-resident paupers; and the Board of Massachusetts has direct 
charge of what are called the State Poor. Three boards are strictly 
executive in their functions ; namely, the Rhode Island Board of State 
Charities and Corrections, the Kansas Board of Trustees of State 
Charitable Institutions, and the Wisconsin State Board of Super- 
vision. These are, in fact, boards of trustees having in their charge 
all the State correctional and charitable institutions. The majority 
of your committee are of the opinion that the advisory plan is the 
better one, especially in the inception of the work of a board. As 
the State grows, executive functions can be added if necessity arises. 
At the request of the chairman of the committee, however, one of our 
number, Hon. C. E. Faulkner of Kansas, has prepared the following 
-statements, setting forth the advantages of the executive plan, which 
~we have made a part of our Report: — 
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A SINGLE BoarRD oF CONTROL, 


The management of the charitable, penal, and reformatory institu- 
tions of a State, the supervision of jails, almshouses, and kindred 
places of detention and shelter, and the compilation of statistics relat- 
ing to dependency, delinquency, and crime, should be devolved upon 
asingle board of control, the size of which should be determined by 
the population of the State and the duties to be performed, and the 
members of which should devote their exclusive time to the work. 

The sum of this declaration is that the power to supervise and the 
power to execute should be lodged with the same general board. Its 
exemplification in private business is seen in the difficult science of 
railway management, where executive committees of boards of direc- 
tors not only have general supervision over the management of busi- 
ness, but are also clothed with the full powers of the boards of 
directors when the same are not in session, and where the opinions of 
those who give a minimum of time to the duties of official position 
are not allowed to disturb the findings of experts. The result of such 
a system fairly organized will be increased efficiency, economy, uni- 
formity, and simplicity in the work of managing public institutions, 
and studying cause and effect. Greater efficiency will be secured, 
because wiser legislation will prevail. Those who advise legislatures 
will touch the things they write about. ‘Theory and experience will 
walk hand in hand; and the dangerous jealousies and rivalries of 
institution towns, so often developed through the indiscreet zeal of local 
trustees in striving for legislative favors, will vanish under the confi- 
dence inspired by a disinterested and impartial board of control. 
Greater economy will prevail, because the estimates for supplies needed 
for all institutions controlled by such a board will be added together, 
and the public lettings of such large contracts, secured without any 
increased expense, attract large dealers, and bring about keen compe- 
tition and its consequent saving. Again, the business experience 
gained by contact with the expense records of various institutions, 
and the opportunities for comparison afforded, are of great value in 
promoting.economical management in each. The use of the products 
of industrial departments is facilitated to mutual advantage, and also 
the transfer of machinery or unused property from one institution to 
another. 

The fact that uniformity and simplicity would be promoted by such 
an organization is too apparent to need amplification here. It is suf- 
ficient to suggest that a legislator is in less danger of being stranded 
between conflicting opinions set forth in public reports, under such a 
system, than under the ones generally in operation. 

Thirteen years have elapsed since Kansas abolished her local 
boards of trustees; and the wisdom of that action has never been 
called in question. Prior to that time, the fitness of a member of the 
Senate or the House to represent an institution district was deter- 
mined by his success in securing legislative appropriations. Trustees 
vere pressed into undue activity in behalf of their respective institu- 
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tions ; and legislators, seeking to find where the greatest need existe, 
lost faith in humanity as they listened to the many conflicting appeals 
Local merchants were benefited at the expense of the public; anq 
“institution towns” provoked the jealousy of communities less {,. 
vored, to the detriment of the institutions themselves. Public senti. 
ment was aroused, and a ringing message from the governor led ty 
the change. 

Kansas is far from the proposed plan herein outlined ; but she js 
looking for the right. Public sentiment does not encourage an jp. 
crease of boards ; and the drift is in favor of the present board clothed 
with the powers and duties of a State Board of Charities, in addition 
to its present duties of management. 


’ 


(7) How to work a State Board of Charities ? 

When a State Board has been organized and has secured a secre. 
tary, it must obtain an outlook. Unless the Board of Charities cay 
see more and see farther than the managers of the institutions under 
its supervision, its work will be greatly circumscribed. The board 
and its secretary must become familiar with the organization and 
management of institutions of other States, as a background from 
which to view the institutions of its own State. A wise board will 
learn as much from badly managed institutions and defective State 
policies as from good ones. The board must become intimately 
familiar with the workings of the institutions of their own State. This 
cannot be done by perfunctory visits. It must be the result of close 
study and observation. The extensive literature of the subject should 
be mastered and personal contact be had with the men who have 
become masters in this field of study... 

Having thus obtained an outlook, the work of the board must be 
determined by the exigencies of the State. Some boards will make a 
specialty of institution accounts and expenditures (as in Illinois), the 
system of caring for insane (as in Wisconsin), or the method for the 
treatment of dependent children (as in New York and Ohio). The fol: 
lowing rules may be safely laid down. It is better to work by persua- 
sion than by coercion. You can do more evil in a day by ill-considered 
action than by a year of patient waiting. Many reforms desirable of 
accomplishment must await the advance of public sentiment and the 
education of the officers in charge of the institutions. Conservatism 
is indispensable to success in this work. Apparent success from 
hasty action may be followed by speedy reaction, which will finally 
delay in accomplishing the desired ends. On the other hand, there 
are occasions when prompt, courageous action is necessary to save the 
public purse or secure the interests of the public dependants. 
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There is no better work than is given to such a board. It is not a 
small privilege to share in the founding of the permanent institutions 
fa great State. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) H. H. Hart, 
FreD H. WINEs, 
C. E. FAULKNER. 


For the Committee. 


BOARDS OF STATE CHARITIES. 


BY A. G. BYERS, M.D., 


SECRETARY OF THE OHIO BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES. 


The duty of the State to supervise its system of public charities 
ind corrections is one the importance of which may not be overesti- 
mated. This duty may be briefly defined. It extends to a careful 
investigation of the whole system of public benevolence, and a close 
ind constant examination into the condition and management of all 
the public institutions of the State, including those of counties and 
municipalities, such as police station-houses, county jails, poor- 
houses, hospitals, and asylums. 

(1) In providing such supervision, authority should be given to pre- 
scribe forms of registration, keeping accounts of receipts and expen- 
ditures, and to require such reports as may be deemed essential to ac- 
curacy, uniformity, and completeness in the statistics of the several 
public institutions. 

(2) Such supervision should extend to the plans of all buildings to 
be erected for public, charitable, and correctional use. 

(3) Authority should be given and provision made for the investiga- 
tion, under the direction of the Governor of the State, of complaints 
against the management of public institutions. It need scarcely be 
said that the very existence of authority to investigate complaints 


goes far toward preventing any necessity for its use. It promotes 
carefulness. 


How shall such supervisory care be organized ? 

First, by the careful selection of a number of citizens composing a 
Board of State Charities. Members of such a board should be men 
of experience in the public affairs of their respective communities,— 
men of unquestionable integrity, of broad intelligence, discriminating 
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sympathy, and of courage at par with their personal convictions of 
public duty ; holding with even hand the judicial balance betwee, 
those who support and those who are supported at public cost. (Orqj. 
narily, six members are sufficient to represent the different sections 
of the State and for multiplicity of counsel. 

Such boards should be strictly non-partisan in politics, and, if not 
non-sectarian in religion, at least not given to bigotry. To secure q 
non-partisan board, it should be provided by law (“nominated in the 
bond,” if you please) that not more than three of the six members 
(if that be the number) shall belong to any one political party. The 
Governor of the State, for many and obvious reasons, should be ¢ 
officio a member and president of the board. Thus the responsibil. 
ity for the faithful administration of public institutions will be kep 
where the people place it, in the hands of the chief executive of the 
State ; the members of the board constituting a civil staff, which, in 
relation to charitable and correctional affairs of the State, would. 
respond to the military staff under which the militia or military forces 
of the State are organized. 

No salary or other compensation beyond actual travelling expenses 
should be paid the members. There are always citizens qualified 
for such duties who would esteem it an honor to contribute to such 
public service, who would not undertake it under a salary. A salary 
that would offer an inducement to men of ordinary business capac- 
ity would involve considerable expense: whereas experience on this 
point goes to show that unpaid services in the performance of such 
duties is productive of the best results. No patronage should pertain 
to the board beyond the appointment of its own secretary or agents, i! 
such be employed. 

Ordinarily, few, if any, administrative functions should be authorized 
The moral influence of the board should be made prominent, and will 
be effective about in proportion as actual authority is withheld, and 
will be fully equal to the ultimate, if not speedy, correction of wrongs, 
the prevention of abuses, and to the bringing about of legal and 
administrative reforms. 


SoME ADVANTAGES OF STATE BOARDS. 


First, the collection and tabulation of statistics, showing the num 
bers, classes, characters, and condition of those who in any wise are 
dependent upon public care; with the cost of their maintenance and 
the causes producing pauperism, insanity, and crime. Such statistics, 
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carefully collected and accurately compiled, will in time constitute the 
best possible, if not the only true, basis of social and moral as well as 
eform. 
Public supervision will promote efficiency of service and 
uniformity of administration in the public institutions of the State. 
Third, State provision for supervising the administration of pub- 
lic institutions will detect and bring to light the neglect or abuse of 
classes or persons under public care. Of such neglect and abuse, 
neral public know but little; while those familiar with them 
are ordinarily interested in keeping them out of view. Local Boards 
f Trustees, Directors, or Managers are important, perhaps essential, 
to any well-organized system of public benevolence, and contribute 
much toward efficiency of administration; but, even when detected 
h officials, the exposure of existing wrongs becomes a most deli- 
e duty. Pride of community, personal and political relations, 
yrejudices, and especially the seeming reflections upon their 
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ficial competency or integrity are influences not easily overcome by 
local boards. 

The single fact that the State provides for the inspection of pub- 
lic institutions, and that inspection may take place at any time and 
without notice to the immediate management, leads to a more con- 
stant attention upon the part of the officers than could be secured by 
ny other means. For this, if no other purpose, the State should 
provide for the supervision of any and all iristitutions to which its 
helpless and defenceless wards are committed. Under such supervi- 

, the squalor, filth, and general conditions of neglect and cruelty 
which have so long degraded and still characterize so many of our 
county poorhouses and jails may be at least measurably overcome ; 
and outrages upon public decency, so liable to occur in the treatment 
of the defenceless and afflicted, will be provided against as far as 
human oversight will go toward the prevention of such brutality. 

[ would like to say, en passant, if you will indulge a word of 
personal observation, covéring a full score of years, during which I 
have had some familiarity with affairs now under consideration, 
that the entire eradication of abuses in public asylums and alms- 

uses and the putting aside of the actual crime-begetting of our 
general prison system, especially the unmitigated evil of our county 
jails, are ends at which we aim; but we are still wide of the mark, 
and, if such conditions are to be precedent of the millennium, the 
millennium is not so nigh at hand as some of us would wish. 
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Pusiic Economy. 


I have not touched upon the subject of public economy to be sy 
served by State supervision. 

Recognizing as we do that the care of the dependent is a pub) 
duty, and that to provide such care is a function of our civil goverp. 
ment, the wide-spread scheme of such benevolence cannot be organ. 
ized and administered without more or less burden of cost to the 
payers of the State. It is true that in most States, probably in all, 
by far the largest tax, apart from public schools, is that paid for th 
support of public charities. It therefore becomes important for th 
people to know to whom, for what, where, and how this mone) 
expended. . 

No community in any State throughout this nation will ever com. 
plain of the cost of meeting the actual demands of the dependent 
They may not approve of extravagance, but they will not know. 
ingly tolerate the withholding of that which is needful. Stealing 
public money may be condemned, malfeasance or misfeasance ma 
be forgiven ; but to stint the poor is, to the American conception 
public duty, an unpardonable sin. That the stint upon the one hand 
or extravagance on the other may be readily known and corrected 
State supervision becomes indispensable. It may be a fact that in 
some particular State the utmost care possible is bestowed at the 
least possible cost; but it is well worth the additional expense t 
have such a fact certified to the people of a State by a competent 
authority, after a careful survey of the entire field and a fair compari: 
son with other States. 

I have touched upon the humane aspects of the subject. Her 
the interests to be subserved may not be put into words. 

To appreciate the condition, you must fancy the arms of a great 
State extended in parental tenderness, taking into their embrace the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, the homeless child; educating them to 
hear and see and live; receiving the raving maniac, the distorted 
epileptic, the drivelling idiot, and giving to each and all appropriate 
sympathy and care ; then, with more than parental solicitude, reach- 
ing out with a firm but fair exercise of authority for the vicious and 
and criminal, trying to be, as a State, at once merciful and just, as 
near like God as the State may be; remembering always, whatever 
the human estimate of character, that under God’s redeeming scheme 
for the rescue and reformation of a guilty race there are none placed 
beyond the pale of hope. The outcast so familiar and so execrated 
by men may be the object of tenderest solicitude to a holy God. 


tax 


VIII. 


Vieformatories for Men. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


BY GARDINER TUFTS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
REFORMATORY, CONCORD. 


t is proper to say at the outset of this Report that unexpectedly 
and recently it fell to my lot to write it. By virtue of his chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Reformatories, the honor of preparing and 
presenting this Report belonged to C. A. Gower, Esq., Superintendent 
of the Michigan State Reform School at Lansing. For reasons which 
were conclusive, he relinquished his privilege, and I came to his place 
as its writer. Jt has not been my fortune to meet the other members 
of the committee; and therefore, since Mr. Gower’s withdrawal, I 
have been, in this work, without colleague or coadjutor. By force of 
these circumstances, all persons other than myself are relieved from 
responsibility for the demerits and opinions of this paper. 


REFORM SCHOOLS. 


Reform Schools for juvenile offenders have been in existence in 
this country for many years. They were upon the programme of 
the first Conference of Charities and Correction at Cincinnati in 
1870. In the administrations of the several schools there have been 
different degrees of success. Some administrators have been less 
successful than others; but, so far as we know, the schools have not 
failed in their essential purpose, nor has there been any abandon- 
ment of them or of the fundamental principles of Reform Schools: 
on the other hand, such schools have increased in number and gen- 
erally in reformatory value and power. 


With experience have come wiser notions and improved methods 
in reformatory work, administrations of greater breadth of view, and 
more scrupulous action. An enlarged acquaintance with the class 
of persons who come under charge and their needs as a class has 
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made the requirement of thoroughness in the minute as well as the 
comprehensive things of child life and training more evident than j; 
appeared in earlier days. The business of the Reform Schools of 
to-day is more largely that of character-building than that of ref. 
ormation of character; the methods are more for construction thay 
correction ; the trend of the work is sweeping past reform on toward 
regeneration, and, as the top stone of this human endeavor rises. 
there are “ shoutings of grace, grace unto it.” 

At the Conference of 1870, the question of family and congregate 
systems and their respective worths weighed upon the minds of the 
then Reform School managers; and it was then much discussed jn 
formal and informal talk. The advocates of the family system (or 
open system, as it was sometimes called) were so earnest and sure 
in their opinions that no other system, to them, seemed tolerable, 
Those in charge of congregate schools were not, however, convinced 
that the congregate system was altogether wrong. Nor is it. If the 
genius and quality of the true family pervade the administration of a 
Reform School, it matters but little whether the family be one of five 
hundred or of fifty persons. The imprint of the true family is the 
needed impress. If the institution is a group of families instead of 
being one family, there may be in the arrangement the advantage of 
a healthy rivalry, the stimulus of one family upon another which may 
promote general benefit ; and there is by the family plan relief to the 
general Superintendent. The segregate system is liable, however, to 
separate interests at points where they should be united ; to detach 
parts which should cohere ; to make several zones where there should 
be but one temperature. An atmosphere can be the elixir of life to a 
Reform School, if it be but one atmosphere, and a healthy one. 

A whole round of duties may be delegated by a Superintendent to 
subordinate masters and matrons of separate family groups, and such 
may, by them, be well performed; but his spirit cannot be so readily 
transmitted to them, nor can his afflatus be communicated to others. 
is spirit and inspiration are those which should govern. The force 
of the Superintendent, which should be all-pervasive in an institution, 
may be hindered in its pervasion by the organization of the family 
system. If, by status, master or matron relieves the Superintendent 
from personal contact and personal influence with the inmates of the 
institution, they hinder that which should be unhindered, direct and 
positive. 

The Aomes of a “family system” are to a considerable degree arti- 
ficial in character: in and about them there is sometimes too much 
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preciseness, restriction, and suppression, too much that is purely 
oficial and according to regulations, to make them homelike. 
Neither the warmth and glow of the home fireside, nor the devices 
f affection, nor parental skill and facilities, can be well supplied by 
them. The master and matron are not in full sense im loco parentis. 
[hey remain as Officials; and the credentials of their skill and fitness 
are drawn upon the lines of housekeeping and the deportment of their 
The family system of a Reform School is necessarily but a 
of congregate divisions, and not a neighborhood assembly of 
ly homes; and these smaller divisions are likely to lack the de- 
sirable things which can come with and into ¢#e congregate system,— 
the greater congregation. The ground upon which the “family sys- 
tem’ must rest is that of convenience in management. 

The congregate system permits the genius and force of the Super- 
intendent to pervade all its parts and processes without let or hin- 
drance. The system has facilities for the freedom and development 
belonging to childhood and youth: it can give opportunities for 

‘ul affiliations, associations, and fellowships; much of school- 
ay life; and can afford the essentials of the formative period. But, 
whether the system be family or congregate, the need of the child is 
the same; namely, upbuilding of body, enlightenment of mind, con- 
version of heart, and purification of soul. All the subjects of disci- 
pline and care need a supply of the things of education, morality, and 
religion: they need to be made hospitable to truth and knowledge, 
by having their bodies well kept, by granted pastimes, and by all the 
joyousness that belongs to young human life ; and there should be no 
attempt to go beyond the youth’s years in the requirement of conduct, 


lest, by his or her failure to attain a then unattainable degree of good- 
ness, all desire for goodness is expelled from the mind and heart. 


The States of Michigan and Massachusetts (and perhaps other 
States, also) have juvenile offender laws substantially as follows :* 
“Whenever complaint is made to any court or magistrate against a 
child between the ages of seven and seventeen years for any offence 
not punishable by death or imprisonment for life, the Agent of the 
State (or county, as the case may be) has notice of the pendency of 
such complaint, with the opportunity to investigate the case, attend 
the trial, and protect the interest of, or otherwise provide for, the 
child. And, upon the request of the State Agent, the court or mag- 
istrate may put the child into the custody of the Board of State 
Charities, and authorize the Board to indenture or board such child ; 


* But see Mr, Randall's paper on page 5. 
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the State Board holding the child by mittimus, the same as a comm. 
ment to the Reform School.” By the operation of such laws, many 
children who are convicted of statutory offences are sufficiently re. 
strained and trained and properly provided for outside of any insti- 
tution. The effect of such laws is a marked change in the characte; 
of the population of Reform Schools — and a lessening of numbers,— 
by keeping away from the schools the younger and milder offenders 
who make, when admitted to the schools, the best members of them. 
leaving for the training and discipline of the schools offenders of greater 
age and hardness,— therefore less corrigible. This, we think, is well: 
for the least restraint and punishment are best, when sufficient, 
This policy calls Reform Schools to a harder task, but not greater 
than they can well and properly perform ; and the policy leaves room 
for the admission of older persons to the Reform Schools, saving 
thereby many from the Houses of Correction and from prisons who 
do not require the discipline of such institutions, and who are to 
young for such places. The Reform Schools should be open t 
offenders as old as seventeen years: the discretion of magistrates 
will sufficiently protect the schools from unsuitable persons. It may 
be pleasanter and easier to run a Reform School where no person 
over fifteen years old is admitted; but Reform Schools are not made 


for the pleasantness and ease of their officers. The welfare of the 
young convict should control ; and those under seventeen years are 
generally in a better place for their welfare at a Reform Schoo! than 
in institutions for adult offenders. Having thought of the classifica 
tion of convicted persons, this order is suggested: first, the private 
family ; second, the Reform School ; third, the Reformatory ; fourth 


Ai\li, 


the State Prison. 


REFORMATORIES. 


Reformatories for adult offenders, or those too old for Reform 
Schools, are of later origin than Reform Schools. The establishment 
and multiplication of them show enlightened progress in penology. 
The oldest adult Reformatory is the Reformatory Prison for Women 
at Sherborn, Mass. The legislative enactment for its establishment 
was made June 30, 1874. It began to receive prisoners Nov. 7, 1877. 
Up to date, it has received 4,025 persons. From the start, its Super 
intendent and all other of its officers have been women, except that 
the Treasurer and Steward (combined in one officer) was for several 
years aman. Now the duties of that office are discharged by the 
Superintendent. The institution has a grade, marking, and “per 
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mit” system; but it has not the provision for indeterminate sen- 
wees, Although its plan of organization has not been essentially 
changed since its beginning, the Reformatory has had the benefit of 
such new legislation as its development seemed to require; and it 
now has features of excellence which it did not have at first: it has 
become a strong institution in reformatory work. All should under- 
stand that the reformation of women is less certain than the reforma- 

1 of men; and that the good intentions of women, at the time of 
their release, are more frequently lost outside of the Reformatory 
than are those of men, because other people are less considerate of 
them and less generous toward them than they are of and toward 
men who have been prisoners. 

The New York State Reformatory at Elmira stands at the very 

in the reformatory line, although its age is less than that of 
Sherborn.* All other Reformatories for men are imitations of it, 
having accepted it as their model; yet there is no fac-simile of it. 
continues a leader in reformatory development and progress. 
The number of commitments to it since its opening has been (July 
28, 1889) 3,589. The releases therefrom have been 2,626 ; present 
number of inmates, 963. The statistics of its reports in latest years 
show that from 80 to 82 per cent. of those released from the insti- 
tution have done well, or at least have not again become obnoxious 
law, so far as is known. 

[he Massachusetts Reformatory was opened Dec. 20, 1884, at 
Concord, in what had been, up to that time, the premises of the 
State Prison. It began its work with a left-over State Prison contin- 
gent. At once after the opening there were transfers to the Reform- 
atory from the Houses of Correction and from State Prison, its first 
two hundred men being nearly all of these classes,— not a desirable 
people with whom to begin a Reformatory. All men received were 
upon time—or terminate sentences — until July 24, 1886, when the 
law of indeterminate sentences went into operation. Not until March 

, 1888, was there an age or offence limit. Up to that date, persons 
of all ages were committed to the Reformatory: persons as old as 
seventy years were actually received. Nor was there, prior to that 
time, any stated number of previous commitments which excluded 
trom commitment to the Reformatory: persons who had been con- 
victed and sentenced as many as thirty times previously were sent to 
the Reformatory. The law now forbids the commitment of persons 
to the Reformatory over forty years old, and of those who have been 


*It was opened before the Sherborn prison, however. 
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convicted more than three times. There have been 3,022 commit. 
ments to the Reformatory since its beginning (December, 1884) ang 
2,398 releases therefrom. The present number of prisoners is 624 
The largest part of the releases were upon “permits.” The only 
statement of statistical character made concerning the persons re. 
leased from the Reformatory is that 95 per cent. of those who haye 
gone out desired and intended to lead upright lives ; that rr 8-10 per 
cent. of those released are returned to the Reformatory; and that 
many who went to the Reformatory as criminals are now conspicuous 
in well-doing in the outside world. 

The Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory at Huntingdon is on 
entirely new premises, its buildings having been built for its use. Its 
Superintendent, Major R. W. McClaughrey, went from Joliet to 
Huntingdon in the latter part of 1888, and received the first prisoner 
into the Reformatory, Feb. 16, 1889. The number of prisoners there 
received up to July 27 was 108. Probably none have yet been 
released therefrom: in fact, the condition of “ parole’’ has not been 
established. The institution has a system of grades and marking 
quite similar to Elmira. The institution was started to be like 
Elmira. 

The Minnesota State Reformatory is located at St. Cloud in tha 
State. Its superintendent is D. E. Myers. It is expected that th 
institution will be ready to receive inmates on the first of September 
of this year. This Reformatory is to be set up in entirely new build- 
ings, upon new premises. The Superintendent says: “Our building 
is intended, so far as sanitary conditions are concerned, to be as 
nearly perfect as possible. We have a water-cioset and wash-bow! in 
every cell ; also, an unlimited supply of water. The ventilation is by 
a fan ; and the sewer reaches the Mississippi River, and has a fall of 
seventy-five feet in a mile and one-third.” The plan of water-closet 
and wash-bowl in each room is the plan of the Massachusetts Reform- 
atory. We unhesitatingly approve the plan, especially with such 
modern “ hoppers” as St. Cloud undoubtedly has. The grade and 
marking plan of St. Cloud is precisely like that of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory,— differing somewhat from the Elmira plan, but not in 
essential things. 

In some items of law and regulation these several Reformatories 
differ onefrom another. For each of the institutions, except those of 
Massachusetts, the Superintendent is appointed by the Board of 
Managers. In Massachusetts, Superintendents are appointed by the 
Governor; and their appointments are what are known as “ good 
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behavior’ appointments,— that is, the incumbents are not to be re- 
moved except for cause (and politics is not a cause). At all the 
Reformatories, the subordinate officers are appointed by the Superin- 
rendents; and that is right. The Superintendent of an institution 
must be in full control of his force of officers. The officers must be 
his officers, save as himself and all other officers are servants of the 
people and of the State. At the Massachusetts Reformatory, inde- 
terminate sentences are limited: in cases of misdemeanants to two 
years, in cases of felons to five years. The law does not, however, 
prevent courts or magistrates from committing a prisoner to the 
Reformatory upon a time sentence of more than two years for misde- 
meanor, or more than five years for felony. (As already said, the 
Reformatory at Sherborn does not have the indeterminate sentence.) 
\t each of the Reformatories of other States, the limit of indetermi- 
nate sentence is “ the maximum term provided by law for the crime for 
which the prisoner was convicted and sentenced.” This latter named 
provision we consider a better one than that of Massachusetts. It 
avoids an undesirable level. All of the several institutions have a 
“parole” or “permit” provision, to be exercised by the Board of 
Managers; but in Massachusetts there is no provision for the dis- 
charge of a person out on parole, as there is in other States. The 
prisoner paroled from that Reformatory continues on parole until his 
two or five years’ sentence has expired, however well and firmly his 
integrity and good character may be established before the court 
sentence expires by its limitations. We think the law of other States 
is better than that of Massachusetts in this particular. The right of 
discharge is vested in the Board of Managers in other States, save 
that the final release of a prisoner paroled from the Pennsylvania 
Reformatory “is ordered by the Judge who sentenced the prisoner” 
instead of the Managers. This seems to us to be a provision of con- 
siderable wisdom, because the hold upon a paroled man may be 
firmer than when the final release is by the Managers. 

[he Reformatory at St. Cloud is to put in operation at the start 
a scheme of wages for the prisoners. No other Reformatory has 
sucha plan. The by-laws of St. Cloud provide that “prisoners in the 
first grade shall be allowed for each day’s work 12 1-2 cents. Pris- 
oners in the second grade shall be allowed for each day’s work 9 
cents. Prisoners in the third grade shall not be allowed any cash 
compensation.” To us this agreement seems admirable. It will put 
a spur to laggardness, and will induce thriftiness of habit and spirit, 


which things are, generally speaking, respectively present and absent 
with prisoners. 
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Superintendent Brockway has had in view a plan (not yet in opera. 
tion) of individual wage and maintenance account ; in brief and ger. 
eral terms,— if we understand him,— something like the following. 
With each prisoner an account is to be opened. He is to be allowed 
wages for his labor. His earnings are to be put to his credit as cash, 
He is to be charged for all expenses of his maintenance and custody. 
He can live well or poorly, as he is able to earn and is pleased to 
spend on himself. He can have luxuries if he can pay for them and 
desires to have them. He can live’within his income. He can live 
up to the full measure of his income, may spend it all, as he may 
choose. The price of his labor is to be sufficient wages for him to 
live upon in a modest way and lay up something besides, which can 
becorhe his capital in the outside world. If he, who as a prisoner is 
making good pay, chooses to live while a prisoner on the fat of the 
land and have goodly apparel (we suppose he might not be permitted 
to wear purple and fine linen), he can do so, at his own expense and 
within his own income, even though he may in prison life take no 
thought for the morrow of freedom, “ what he shall eat, or what he 
shall drink, or wherewithal he shall be clothed.” Doubtless, how- 
ever, all improvident ways would be effectually discouraged, and pru- 
dence and economy inculcated so surely that spendthrifts would not 
be a product of the plan. In this quite novel scheme there is wisdom 
and much that can be brought into valuable practice. 

One of the great difficulties in the reformation of offenders is upon 
the industrial line. A large per cent. of prisoners are without indus- 
trial knowledge, and they never had habits of industry: they are 
dependents, not having a disposition to earn their living. The eating 
of bread in the sweat of their faces is to them a curse: to make it a 
blessing unto them is a Reformatory requirement difficult for a major- 
ity of convicts to fulfil, as it is hard for them to accept such bread- 
eating as a boon, which the wisest and best people know it to be. 
The mceum et tuum notions of criminals need correction in the interest 
of other people. For their own welfare, they need to know that it is 
both a duty and a privilege to provide for their own wants, and to 
make themselves independent persons by honest earning, prudent ex- 
pending, and frugal saving ; and, also, that they have the right to use 
their earning capacity and its product for their own behoof. Reform- 
atory instruction and training should take this direction. While this 
is not the paramount requirement of reformation, it is one of neces- 
sity. We see in the scheme at St. Cloud and in the design of Super- 
intendent Brockway effective means to a most desirable end. 
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In Reformatories, as in prisons, various industries are introduced, 
mainly with a view to the employment of prisoners and for income. 
In the choice of industries, however, the endeavor is to establish such 
ones as will enable prisoners employed therein to learn valuable 
trades. Such industries have been established, many prisoners have 
learned and many are learning trades therein. A determination to 
make institutions self-supporting does not override the purpose to 
make the industries therein of trade-learning use to the prisoners. 
None of our Reformatories are self-supporting at the present time. 
The work in all the Reformatories is upon either the piece-price or 
State account plan. The contractor is not in them. It has not been 
possible as yet to arrange the general employment of prisoners in 
creat institutions so as to meet the demand of Reformatory enterprise 
and progress for “industrial teaching.” Therefore, “trades teach- 
ing” is a special branch of Reformatory work. At Elmira, “trades 
teaching ”’ is in full tide of successful operation ; and at Concord new 
and enlarged arrangements for such teaching are being made. The 
newer Reformatories will follow these leads. At St. Cloud, the Re- 
formatory is located adjoining an excellent granite quarry owned by 
the State, in which most of the prisoners will be employed. The 
demand for that granite is said to be practically unlimited, high 
priced, and the supply inexhaustible. With such a chance for profit- 
able work, Superintendent Myers hopes at an early day to make the 
Reformatory not only self-supporting (paying the men the per diem 
already named), but profitable to the State. When that is accom- 
plished, the managers “intend to ask the State to divide the profits 
with the prisoners.” The industries of no other Reformatory have 
such an outlook. In the sharp competition for work which the other 
institutions have, prices rule so low that there is no prospect of profit 
for them from prison labor. We presume that the St. Cloud man- 
agers will give to their prisoners full opportunities for learning 
other trades than stone-cutting,— their chief, if not sole, Reformatory 
industry. 

Besides such differences in items of law or regulation for Reforma- 
tories, there are differences among Superintendents of the institutions 
concerning some phases of administration and in personal views,— 
in estimates of prisoner-character; in regard to the relative impor- 
tance or order of prisoner-needs ; in strictness to mark iniquity ; in 
matters of privilege and restraint; in ways of approaching the pris- 
oner-citadel of evil; in regard to the location of that citadel, whether 
it isin the head or the heart of the man. Notwithstanding these and 
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other differences, the Superintendents are of one purpose, and thei 
administrations are of one spirit. They are in agreement upon the 
essential things which characterize and illustrate the great Reforma. 
tory departure from old puitive prison methods and policy. They 
are in one accord in belief that criminals are reformable. They each 
base action upon, and shape their methods in reference to, the j; 


i 
im- 


portant fact that the great majority of prisoners are to return to 3 
place in the outside world; into society of some sort; are again to 
mingle in the affairs of men, communities, and State,— having regard 
to the truth that it is wisest and best to so order the prisoni life that 
the prisoners will return to the scenes of freedom with good will 
toward men. These Superintendents must realize that imprisonment 
is a failure, a useless exercise and expenditure of force, and a waste 
of money, unless the criminal goes from imprisonment changed jp 
purpose, corrected in thought, enlightened in understanding, purified 
in heart, strengthened in will, equipped with skill, and endowed with 
industry. They each realize to a greater or less degree that their 
business is to habilitate or rehabilitate prisoners — as the case may be 
—with the quality and forces of perfect life. They are all charged 
with the conviction that criminals need cleansing and new strength in 
their physical, mental, moral, and spiritual natures. It is a matter 
of less concern into which vein the elixir of life is first admitted than 
it is that it shall go through the whole system of the man with revivi- 
fying and vitalizing power. 

The “ punitive” prison methods are those of subtraction, repres- 
sion, and suppression. The prisoner by them is taken away from the 
world, and the world is taken away from him. The outset cry that 
“the world is done with you,” and the answering echo out of the 
prisoner’s heart, “done with you,” is often heard: it is too often 
heeded by the prison keeper as a warrant for so ordering the condi- 
tions of imprisonment that it shall be punishment all the way through, 
and that at the end the released man shall be powerless for harm. 
To be a terror to evil-doers is too often considered a duty: it some 
times seems like a delight to some persons. But terror has never yet 
deterred the offender in heart from being an offender in life. ‘Terror 
does not make a man a new creature; and a criminal-man — who is 
but a sinner-man — needs to be a new creature, and he is most 
thoroughly new when he is a new creature in Christ Jesus. [very 
careful and thorough canvass of criminals shows that their lacks are 
chief causes of their perversity; that their need is not to have things 
taken from them, but to have things put into them, the very things put 
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‘nto them which have made good people good, and the qualities 
which keep good people good. The old “ punitive” idea was that a 
criminal was less a criminal the less there was of him; and so the 
processes were ordered to reduce him in status below the dangerous 
point. The Reformatory purpose is to increase and enlarge and 
fructify the true part of the man with the influences of civilization and 
religion, until it shall become the dominant life, having that expulsive 
power of new life which will drive out the false and bad life which 
made the man a criminal. Reformatory addition closely follows the 
formula of Peter: “ adding to faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge ; 
and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, patience; and to 
patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and to 
brotherly kindness, charity,’—‘‘he that lacketh these things is 
blind, and cannot see afar off.” 
prison system is the one in contrast with the 
Reformatory system. It exists in the belief that criminals are not 
reformable: such belief describes and limits its action. Its highest 
fight of thought is that about so many prisoners will do well after 
imprisonment, and that about so many will do badly thereafter, do 
what you may. It is a system which measures the offender by his 
offence rather than the offence by the offender. It is a quantitative 
system, having the proposition, so much offence, so much penalty, 
according to a general schedule for all offenders. It is a system hav- 
ing the feature of cumulative punishment by adding to the penalties 
of the court the penalties of the prison,—its badges of degradation, 
its austerity, its phases of discipline, which keep alive in the prisoner 
a feeling throughout his term that he is undergoing punishment and 
isan outcast. In this system, all consideration of the offender is in 
relation to his offence. 

The “ punitive ” 


” 


The “ punitive 


system has its commendation in its alleged de- 
terrent effect, and its supposed protection of society against criminal- 
ity by imprisoning the criminal; yet its action seems unmindful of 
the fact in its greatness, that the imprisoned criminal (with excep- 
tions) goes again to the world,—and worse it may be than before. 
When a criminal hears the people of the world about him say, upon 
his conviction and sentence, as they almost invariably may do, “ Done 
with you,” and his soul echoes “ Done with you,” his attitude of hos- 
tility to the world is then taken and determined. When he gets to 
prison, he finds hundreds of men who have had a like outcast expe- 
rience, and have taken an attitude like his. If such hostility and 
attitude are not changed during imprisonment, what profiteth the 
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transaction of imprisonment and what is its protection to society? 
What are the inducements and facilities of a “ punitive ” system for 
a Reformatory change? Without change of attitude — or, better 
change of heart —on the part of the prisoner, and a change of 
ion in the community, imprisonment under such circumstances and 
conditions is vain —or worse than vain —because the necessity for 
the men to prey upon the community or starve has become a fixed 
condition ; and, in the alternative of starving or stealing, men wij) 
generally steal. A prison system which does not reform the prisoner 
and equip him so that he can maintain uprightness, at its best, bu: 
affords a respite to the community from criminal operations; and the 
respite time may only serve for the gathering of new forces of danger 
to the community. The hostility of prisoners to the world and their 
alienation from community interests are things of gravest moment 
By only two ways can society be protected from criminals,— either 
by extirpating them or by reforming them. We have no warrant for 
extirpation: we do have assurance in their reformation. A Reforma- 
tory system is logically correct: a punitive system is logically wrong. 

Do you reform anybody? is a question many times asked of those 
in charge of Reformatories. When we answer truthfully, we say w: 
do not know. When the question is, “ Can criminals be reformed?” 
we promptly say yes. This not upon any array of Reformaton 
statistics. It is personally gratifying to be able to command statisti- 
cal proofs of reformation,—and such are commanded,— and they 
serve to convince the doubting Thomas. Our yes is not so derived. 
We say criminals can be reformed, because they belong to the human 
family. For all sinners there is available an efficient and sufficient 
Reformatory provision, a process of regeneration, a way of salvation 
and a criminal is a sinner if he is anyway wrong. Neither the pro- 
vision nor the process nor the way is new or untried. By the power 
which has set them in motion have lands and peoples and individuals 
been turned from unrighteousness to righteousness. No depth, nor 
height, nor degree, nor extent, nor entrenchment of wickedness has 
been able to withstand this salvatory power. Both the virtue and 
power of it have stood the test of time for centuries: it has outlasted 
all assaults upon it. It is the only one thing that has gone alike to 
hut and hall, to king and peasant, into prison and throughout free- 
dom’s realm, with transforming power, everywhere making the bad 
good. In the wide, the general, the individual accomplishment 0! 
this one, this all-thing, is the affirmative answer to the question, Can 
the criminal be reformed? 


Opin- 
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‘ut the affirmative answer is not alone found in the general record 

f the gospel. It is also found in the declaration of the Master to 
the thief on the cross beside him, “ Verily I say unto thee, To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” And again is the affirmative 
answer found in that memorable enumeration and statement by 
Paul made to the Corinthians (which reads so much like the page of 
| Reformatory record), which runs thus: “ Be not deceived: neither 
fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers 
of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, 
nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. And 
such were some of you; but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but 
ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
our God.” This is a complete description of criminality, of reforma- 
tion, and of the means of reformation. If our modern Reformatory 
statistics fail to show such conclusive results, it is because the real 
Reformatory means and methods are not at command, or they are not 
applied to the cases in hand, or because they are not fully applied, or 
because ministers of reform are such earthen vessels. 

It is not a proposition of the Reformatory system that all criminals 
can be reformed by its facilities and influences; and, consequently, 
it does not seek to include all ages and classes of offenders within its 
purview. We believe in the omnipotence of divine grace and the all- 
inclusiveness of the gospel ; but, for reasons beyond our ken, all men 
have not yet been drawn to the standard of the Cross, nor is every 
one now being drawn to it, though the declaration stands, “‘ And 1, if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” That lift- 
ing up was accomplished, and the marvellous operations of its power 
sustain the primal declaration ; and the every-day personal fulfilments 
of the divine promise are an assurance of the complete fulfilment of 
it. The Reformatory plan has a multitude of human limitations and 
hindrances. It cannot come to the full measure of its power in a 
day, nor in years; but containing, as it does, the renewing, reforming, 
regenerating principle,— something of the essence of the gospel,— 
and as its work is with reformable subjects and for salvable persons, 
it does even now succeed in good degree with such persons. And it 
will become more potent, as time goes on, in changing offending men 
and women from wrong to right living. 


Nor does the Reformatory system dismiss from its employ the 
handmaids of religion,— industry, science, art, philosophy, social life, 
—nhor any agency of civilization. It does recognize that there may 
be a work upon depraved men preliminary to the very gospel, and a 
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work alongside of the gospel, and a work subsequent to that of the 
gospel, in order that such men may come to the knowledge of the 
truth, may abide in the truth, and withstand all assaults upon the 
truth within them, or upon the integrity which may have come into 
their lives. Because of these things, we plead for and employ indus. 
trial agencies, impart industrial knowledge, seek to educate, to 
convince by reason, to demonstrate by logic, to make plain by 
casuistry, and strengthen by all good habits. Not forgetting in all 
this that the gospel is surety and security; that grace must be th 
top stone to make complete the work. 

The Reformatory system feels the weakness of an unsuitable off. 
cial force in its personnel. Not every person has a genius for Refor- 
matory work, but comparatively few persons possess all the desirable 
qualities which an officer should have who is in Reformatory work. 
If every officer of a Reformatory possessed just the right tact and 
qualifications for the work, had about him or her just that indefinable 
something, which is precept, ensample, and inspiration,— that which 
is the essence and exemplification of each of these things,— then 
would Reformatory work have great power and be strong. Any and 
all weakness in such things hinders and nullifies in whole or in part. 
The Civil Service Law, good as are its purpose and its operation in 
many ways and cases, is not a help in the selection of Reformatory 
officers. The tests of its examination do not search for the tact or 
qualifications or genius that a Reformatory officer ought to possess. 
That branch of the public service should address itself more accu- 
rately to the work it has undertaken for us, and it can do it. As 
at present conducted, its skill in selection of Reformatory officers is 
inferior to that of Superintendents. 

We commend the administration of the several Reformatories. 
We indorse the principle of the Reformatory system. It has the 
sufficient warrant. Its undertaking has Divine assurance. Criminals 
can be reformed because ¢hey are men, and all men are included in a 
plan of salvation which has “ promise of the life that now is and of 
that which is to come.” As our penal codes and institutions are 
devices of men for dealing with men, for offences against men, we 
ought not to avenge ourselves in them, but rather should we by them 
“overcome evil with good.” This is the Reformatory principle. 


1X. 


Neports from States. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, 


[here are now forty-two States admitted to the Union, besides the 
District of Columbia and the Territories of Alaska, Arizona, Idaho, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, and the Indian Territory, with its 
peculiar organization, which was so well described to the Conference 
in 1888 by Rev. Robert W. Hill. These fifty separate divisions of 
our common country have never all been represented at one time 
in our Conference, nor even reported upon there ; but the effort was 
made this year to obtain from most of them such information as 
vould exhibit, in a new form and manner, their condition at the 
beginning of 1889 in respect to public charities and the management 
of prisons, with some regard, also, to private charities for children, 
immigration, etc. This effort has not been wholly successful, yet the 
facts collected seem sufficient to warrant their presentation in this 
Report. These will be given alphabetically by States, with a sum- 
mary at the end and a brief notice of the Territories and the District 
of Columbia. 


ALABAMA. Estimated Population, 1,700,000. 


This State has a Board of Health, but no Board of Charities nor 
central prison authority controlling all the prisoners in Alabama. A 
Lunacy Commission for certain special purposes has been created in 
1889, to which hereafter the general powers of a Lunacy Commission 
may be given. The largest charitable establishment is the State 
Insane Hospital at Tuskaloosa, so ably conducted by Dr. P. Bryce, 


which now has during the year about 1,000 inmates, with an average 
f nearly goo. Under date of Aug. 22, 1889, Dr Boyce writes: “I 
do not exaggerate when I say that go per cent. of our women find 
regular daily occupation. Of our 500 women, our daily reports show 


that an average (in round numbers) of 20 per cent. are engaged in 
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knitting and embroidery, 10 per cent. in carding cotton or wool and 
in spinning, 15 per cent. in laundry work, 20 per cent. in sewing, io 
per cent. (colored womeu) in gardening, and the remainder in gen. 
eral housework, in the kitchen, dairy, or the wards, and in the severa| 
out-door departments.” The insane are fast increasing, especially 
among the colored population. Of the convicts under State control 
(who are leased for coal mining), the great majority are colored 
men, They number about 1,000 in a year, and cost the State little 
or nothing. The counties provide for their own prisoners. There 
are few paupers, except the chronic insane ; and no accurate report 
of their number and cost is attainable. The annual cost of the 
Tuskaloosa Hospital is nearly $100,000, of which the State pays 
$130 a year for each indigent patient and the friends pay $30 
year for each private patient. 

The School or Institute for the Blind at Talladega, with less than 
40 pupils, costs about $220 for each pupil; and the Institute for the 
Deaf, with upwards of 60 pupils, costs $225 per pupil. There is an 
Immigration Bureau, and immigrants are now going into Alabama in 
large numbers. 


ARKANSAS. Estimated Population, 1,200,000. 


There is a State Board of Health, with power of sanitary inspec- 
tion of prisons; and tere is a State Penitentiary Board, composed 
of the Governor, Attorney-General, and Secretary of State ; but no 
State Board of Charities or Lunacy Commission. The prisoners 
are in the Penitentiary at Little Rock, the State capital, and in six 
or eight stockaded camps in different counties. Their whole number 
in 1881 was 1,211; average number, 558; net income to the State 
from leases, $24,708. The above are State prisoners. The number 
in county or city jails, road-gangs, county farms, etc., is between 
575 and 600, or as many as the State supports. The convicts them- 
selves prefer the farm and road labor to that done inside prison 
walls. There is a growing sentiment in Arkansas against leasing the 
convicts, and the work in coal mines has been given up. The work- 
ing hours do not exceed ten a day, and there is less cause for com- 
plaint than formerly. 

The State charitable establishments are the Insane Asylum, with 
an average of 410 inmates, the Deaf-mute Institute, and the School 
for the Blind,—all at Little Rock. The Insane Asylum costs about 
$80,000 a year. The Deaf-mute Institute costs $23,000; and the 
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School for the Blind, $21,000. The average at the former is 104 
pupils; at the latter, a little less than roo, the whole numbers being 
ail ectively 119 and 102. Besides the 41o insane persons in the 
State Asylum there were in 1888 in the county jails 188 others, 
sting about $1 a week each; while the estimated number at the 
homes of relatives was 275, making about 875 in all. The true 
number is greater than this. The paupers, other than the chronic 
insane, are maintained by the counties; and the number in poor- 
houses is estimated at 230, with an average cost of 80 cents a 
week. Out-door relief is constantly given to about 150, but the 
st is not reported; and no full estimate of the cost of pauperism 
in Arkansas can be given. Immigration to the State is now large, 
but there is no State Board of Immigration. The tendency of legis- 
lation is toward greater humanity and liberality, but there are many 
bstacles in the way. 


CALIFORNIA. E£stimated Population, 1,250,000. 


There is a State Board of Health, but neither Board of Charities 
nor Lunacy Commission, There is a State Prison Board, which has 
no control of the county prisons, but will have charge of the new 
Reformatory for boys in Amador County. The number of depend- 
ants and prisoners is very large,—not less than 16,000; and the 
yearly cost to the State is more than $1,600,000, of which a large 
portion is paid from the public treasury to private charitable estab- 
lishments. This (together with State payments to county asylums) 
amounted last year to $430,000. The State charitable establish- 
ments are six in number; and there are two large State Prisons,— at 
Folsom and San Quentin. There are three State Insane Asylums, 
—at Agnew’s for the chronic insane (a new establishment), at Napa, 
and at Stockton,—which together contain more than 3,300 inmates, 

an estimated cost of more than $800,000; and there are many 
insane persons not included in this estimate. There is a Home for 
Feeble-minded Children at Santa Clara, containing less than 100 
inmates, and costing about $25,000 a year. The other dependent 
children are maintained by the counties or in private asylums or 
homes, aided by the State ; and these number more than 4,000. The 
adult poor in county almshouses are about 5,o00, and the State 
Prison convicts almost 2,500. 

The deaf-mutes and blind pupils are taught in an asylum at Berke- 
ley, where the average number exceeds 160; and there is a Home for 
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the Adult Blind at Oakland. Together, these two establishments 
cost annually $100,000. The two State Prisons cost annually oye; 
$350,000 ; and the whole outlay in a year by the State exceeds $1. 
600,000. The payments by cities and counties would bring this up to 
$2,000,000 or more. 

Reports are received at the State Capitol from State institutions 
only. 

The State appropriates money for the support of orphans and 
indigent persons —in county or private institutions—as follows :— 
For each orphan, . . . . . +. - « « « §%0oper year. 

- halborpham,. 6 « «+ « + «© + 75 “ 


abandoned child, . . . ... . 75 os 
- indigent adult, . . . . 6 « « « 75 “a 


The table below gives the number and cost of dependants, etc, 
during the year ending June 30, 1889, together with the appropria- 
tions made for the ensuing biennial period :— 


N 
a3 
>I 
< 
al 
”n 


REPORTS FROM 


THE DEPENDENT, 


Delinquents (2 prisons), . . 
Appropriations for 2 Re- 
formatories for Boys, . . 
The Insane (3 asylums), . . 
Appropriations for 2 new 
establishments, . — 
Asylum for Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind, . . pile. “6 
Home for Adult Blind, eos 
Home for Feeble-minded Chil- 
a 
Appropriation to erect a Home 
for Soldiers’ Widows and 
Orphans, and Army Nurses, 
State Appropriation for De- 
pendent Children, in Private 
(mostly sectarian) Asylums, 
Indigent Adults (State support 
of) mostly in County Alms- 
ee Se ae es a ee 
Aid to Veterans’ Home, : 


DELINQUENT, 


County, and pri- 
vate institutions. 


Number in State, 


- 
S) 
co 


AND DEFECTIVE 


Inmates of State 
institutions. 


Yearly cost 
to State 
per latest 

report 


SE 


202,109.41 
14,980. 37 


$1,¢ 


CLASSES AND THEIR STATE 


General. 


STATE APPROPRIATION 


For 2 years ending June 30, 1891. 


For 
Special. 


)2 5,000.00 


360 


New 


Establishments. 


000.00 


101,000.00 
I I 5,000.00 


81,000.00 


16.42 Sr. 


t Half-orphans and abandoned children 


,000.00 


SUPPORT IN CALIFORNIA. 


Total 
Appropria- 
tions for next 
Biennial 
Period. 


I 67 8, 072. 
720,000.00 
re ee 

7:955°55 
291,93 
25,000 


500,000 


400,000 
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The distribution of dependent children in private institutions sy) 


ported by the State and the appropriations therefor remain about the 
same, as follows : — 


The Hebrews had 2} per cent. of the children and 2% of the 
money. 

The Protestant asylums had 14} per cent. of the children, 114 per 
cent. of the money. 

Secular or non-sectarian asylums, 20 per cent. of the children, 
17 4-5 per cent. of the money. , 

The Roman Catholics had 634 per cent. of the children, 68 per 
cent. of the money. 

There are no dependent children in families under State auspices, 
and very few under private supervision. 

ASSOCIATED CHARITIES.— There has been no new organization 
that I know of in the State during the last year. The one at Oak 
land seems now to be in a fair way to succeed with its work, and that 
of San Francisco has become well established, and is daily becoming 
better understood and appreciated. 

Kindergarten work is prosperous, particularly in the central part 
of the State. There are 40 of these schools, with an attendance of 
some 4,500 children, in San Francisco. 

LEGISLATION.— There has been no new legislation touching these 
matters, of importance to report, other than in the form of appropria- 
tions for new institutions. We are still in utmost need of such care 
and supervision as a State Board of Charities would afford. A bil! 
for the creation of such a board was submitted at the last session of 
the legislature. It was not exactly “killed,” not having been given 
an opportunity to draw a vital breath, though it was submitted at the 
instance of our good governor himself. It was as summarily dis- 
posed of as all such propositions have been at each succeeding ses- 
sion during the last eight years. Any change in existing laws that 
might interfere with present conditions and the usual disbursement 
of public moneys through private or irresponsible hands is always 
strenuously opposed. 

The last legislature appropriated for two reformatories for boys 
the sum of $360,600, and for two additional asylums for the insane 
and for an edifice at the State prison for insane criminals the sum of 
$720,000. 

[The above is mainly from the report of Mrs. J. S. Sperry, Jr., of 
San Francisco. | 
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REPORTS FROM STATES 


COLORADO. Estimated Population, 500,000. 


There is a State Board of Health, but no Board of Charities, no 
unacy Commission, and no prison authority controlling all the pris- 
. 4 The largest State establishment is the Penitentiary at Cafon 
ty, which contains more than 400 convicts, and costs $35,000 an- 
The Industrial School for Boys, at Golden, averages more 
inmates, and costs $20,000. The Deaf, Mute, and Blind 


$22,000. The Insane Asylum at Denver is crowded with inmates, 

the annual cost is above $50,000. There is no exact information 
concerning the paupers, or the expenses of county establishments for 
ny purpose, ‘There are several private charities of much importance. 


CONNECTICUT. Z£stimated Population, 700,000. 
Here is a State Board of Charities, as well as a Board of Health 


nd a State Prison Commission, which manages the new prison at 
Wethersfield, but not the county prisons. The Board of Charities 


possesses little power, and there is no Lunacy Commission. The 
irgest State establishment by far is the Lunatic Hospital at Middle- 
town, Which now contains about 1,400 patients, and costs in a year 


$250,000, of which the State pays less than $100,000. The 

State supports insane convicts in a separate builuing at Middletown, 
and also pays for the board of a few other insane persons at the 
Hartford Retreat, the New Hampshire Asylum in Concord, and else- 
The new State Prison at Wethersfield contained in 1888 an 

average of 240 convicts, and the net cost of their support above 
their earnings was about $6,000. For the board of an average of 
soo prisoners in the county jails, the State now pays nearly $90,000 
ayear. The State Reform School for Boys at Meriden is crowded 
with boys. The Industrial School for Girls at Middletown is smaller. 
lhere is also a School for Imbeciles at Lakeville, aided by the State; 
and the deaf children of Connecticut are supported by the State at 
the Hartford Asylum and elsewhere. Blind children may be edu- 
cated in the Massachusetts School at South Boston. There are 
county homes for poor children who have been removed from the 
city and town poorhouses and placed in these homes. The whole 
number of towns is about 170, and of these something more than 
1oo maintain poorhouses, in which there is an average of from 1,500 
to 2,000 paupers, of whom many are insane or idiotic. ‘The statistics 
in regard to poorhouses and pauper relief are very imperfect; but 
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the general cost of the poor of the towns averages less than > , 


week. Many immigrants come into the State by land; but ther, 


is no supervisory board for immigrants. A new commitment law { 


the insane, based on the Massachusetts laws of 1879-81, was passed 
in 1889, requiring a judicial commitment in each case. 


or 


DAKOTA. 


This is now divided into two States; but the information given | 
this Report must relate to the Territorial organization, under whic! 
there was no general supervising board of any kind. The population 
must exceed 800,000. There are two insane hospitals, at James. 
town and Yankton; two penitentiaries, at Bismarck and Sioux Falls 
a Reform School at Plankinton; and a School for Deaf Mutes a: 
Sioux Falls. The last-named has less than 100 pupils. The Reform 
School is but lately opened. The insane hospitals contain abou 
200 patients each, the two penitentiaries less than 100 each. Ther 
are but few poorhouses, and the jails do not contain many inmates, 
and there are almost no insane persons in jails or poorhouses, 
General statistics of the insane, the poor, etc., are not attainable. 


DELAWARE. Z£stimated Population, 160,000. 


There are no State Boards of any sort in this small State, and 
no State establishments for the dependent and delinquent classes,— 
not even a State Prison existing. Provision is making, however, 
for an Insane Asylum. Everything is managed by the three coun- 
ties of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, of which Newcastle is by far 
the largest. These counties maintain less than 20 insane persons 
in the State asylums of Pennsylvania, less than 10 feeble-minded 
children at the Pennsylvania School in Elwyn, and about 20 deaf 
or blind children in the schools of Pennsylvania. Each county has 
a jail and a poorhouse, in the three counties. There are about 500 
pauper inmates of the poorhouses, and a little more than roo in the 
jails. Newcastle County, which has as many people as both the 
others, maintains a Reform School ; but, generally, neither prisoners 
nor paupers are well classified. The total cost of the county poor is 
about $60,000, of which about one-seventh is for out-door relief. 


FLORIDA. Z£stimated Population, 300,000. 


There is a Board of Health, but no Lunacy Commission or Board 
of Charities, separate from the “ Board of State Institutions,” which 
consists of the Governor and his cabinet, among whom the Commis 
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joner of Agriculture acts as Prison Superintendent. He has under 
his charge all the State prisoners, who in 1888 numbered 333 and 
averaged less than 250. They cost the State nothing, being leased 
to contractors who support them; and the same is true of the county 
prisoners, Who are supposed to number about the same, but of whom 
- report is made. There were 310 “indigent insane,” by average, 
in 1888, when the State expended $45,000 for the insane, who were 
chiefly in the State Asylum at Chattahoochee. There is no account 
if the whole number of the insane in the State, nor of those sup- 
ported by the counties or by individuals. No reports are made to 
the State of the paupers supported or relieved by counties, and no 
estimate can be made in regard to them or to poor children in homes, 
etc. The number of paupers is not large: that of the insane is 
increasing; and the tendency of legislation for five years past has 
been to provide more liberally for these and for other classes of 
dependants. For the education of deaf and blind children, in 1888 
$s.000 was appropriated. There is no Bureau of Immigration, and 


no report concerning immigrants. 


GEORGIA. Z£stimated Population, 1,700,000. 


There is a State Board of Health, but neither a Prison Board, 
Lunacy Commission, nor Board of Charities. The insane are cared 
for by the State in an asylum at Milledgeville, which is large, and 
costs yearly from $150,000 to $200,000. The blind are educated at 
Macon for less than $20,000 a year, and the deaf at Cave Spring for 
bout the same sum. There are orphan homes, supported by private 
charity, at Augusta, Decatur, Macon, Savannah, and other large 
towns; and there is a charitable hoSpital and “ Home” in Atlanta. 
The poor are maintained by the counties; but there are no full 
reports. Prisoners, both of the State and the counties, are leased to 
contractors, and bring a profit to the treasury. 


ILLINOIS. £stimated Population, 3,600,000. 


This great State has a Board of Charities and a Board of Health, 
but no Lunacy Commission nor any State Board with general author- 
ity over the prisons and reformatories. The Board of Charities has 
little executive power, but can inspect and report on the State estab- 
lishments, the county jails, and poorhouses, and the whole system of 
charities and correction. The charities and prisons of Cook County, 
however, which contains about a fourth part of the population of 
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Illinois, are managed by the local authorities, whose administration: 
have been frequently censured of late years by the courts, but with 
which the State authorities have not much interfered, from want of 
power. The State Board of Charities reports every two years oy 
the State establishments, but not very fully concerning the counties 


which manage their own charities and prisons, and do not make 


such 


returns to the State as will make their general condition accurate), 
known. Consequently there are no statistics showing the number 
and cost of all the insane in the State, nor of the paupers or 
prisoners. The insane are better reported than any other class. 
because more of them are in the State establishments and those 
Cook County, which print annual reports of much value. 


The Corresponding Secretary for Illinois reports as follows ; — 


There is no board in the State which possesses any general executive 
powers. The State board of Public Charities has general superyisio: 
of the work of e/even State institutions (not including the penitentiaries 
and the universities), whose accounts are audited by it. It has als 
the right to visit, inspect, and report upon the county almshouses 
and the county jails. The only reports of expenditure received 
the State capitol relate to the appropriations made by the legislature, 
The Board of Charities, by its agent, examines the county records at 
the several county-seats for the purpose of ascertaining the cost of 
the almshouses and jails and the cost of out-door relief; but this is 
no part of its legal duty. 

The State supports none but the inmates of its own institutions. 
It is forbidden by the Constitution to appropriate moneys f 
support-or in aid of institutions not owned and controlled by it. 17 
care of the poor is purely a local charge. But inmates of the State 
institutions are maintained wholly at the cost of the State, except a 
trifling charge made for clothing and other incidental personal ex- 
penses. ‘The counties pay the cost of their jails and almshouses, 
both for construction and maintenance. In a few counties, the towns 
are charged with the actual cost of maintaining the paupers in the 
almshouses; but this is not the rule in the very large majority of 
counties. It is more common, but still unusual, for towns to furnish, 
out-door relief at their own cost. Nineteen-twentieths or more, both 
of out-door and in-door relief, comes out of the county treasuries. 
The counties pay the bills of the State institutions against them for 
clothing, etc., for “indigent” inmates, none of whom are regarded 
in law or treated as “paupers.” They also pay a fixed charge per 
month for the maintenance of boys and girls committed to the “ir 
dustrial schools” by the county courts. These industrial schools, 
which are for the sexes separately, and not in common, are a sort of 
semi-State institutions, the title to which is in private corporations, 
and whose officers are not appointed by the State ; but the institu 
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ns are subject to official visitation by the State Board of Public 
Charities. ‘The towns do little in any case in the direction of charity 
or correction. Few of them have any pauper expenses. Some have 
local “calabooses,” rarely used, and chiefly for the confinement of 
drunkards until sober. The city of Chicago maintains a prison, 
called the House of Correction, under Mr. C. E. Felton. 

[he whole number of insane treated in the S/a/e hospitals for the 
‘nsane during the year ending June 30, 1889, was 4,653; the average 
number was 3,715. The cost of maintenance, excluding construction 
cost, was $619,866. As already said, the whole of this cost was 
borne by the State, except that “ nei etc., for which was col- 
lected during the year $39,930.32, of which the counties paid $28,- 

The number of insane in the county almshouses, exclusive 
- idiots, when last inspected, was 1,542, of whom 891 were in the 
county insane asylum of Cook County (Chicago). 40 insane persons 
were also found in the county jails of the State. I have no means 
ff ascertaining the total number in jails and almshouses during the 
year. The average number of insane persons cared for both by the 
State and by the counties is about 5,200. I estimate the number of 
those not so cared for at 3,000. ‘There are three private asylums in 
Illinois ; but the number of patients is small, and half of them are 
from other States or Territories, one of these private establishments 
having had till lately a contract to take care of all patients com- 
mitted from the Territory of Wyoming. The only insane paufers in 
Illinois, so regarded in law, are the insane in almshouses. 

The total number of paupers, sane, and insane, in the county insti- 
tutions during the year ending March 31, 1888, was 20,538. ‘This 
includes the insane inmates of the Cook County Insane Asylum 
(1.327) and of the Cook County Hospital (8,093), many of whom do 
not properly belong to the pauper *(lass, having always earned their 
own living when in health. Deducting these, the total number of in- 
mates of almshouses alone was 11,118; the average number about 
4,000. Including the Cook County Insane Asylum and Hospital, the 
average would be nearly 5,500. The cost of maintaining county insti- 
tutions for the year, including these two, was $813,767.18 ; excluding 
them, it was $418,166.11. ‘lhe average cost of a pauper, therefore, in 
a county almshouse is between $100 and $120 a year, or about $2 a 
week. The annual cost of out-door relief is about $680,000. I can- 
not undertake to furnish any estimate of the number of persons so 
relieved. The State Board does not visit nor receive reports from 
private charitable institutions. Therefore, your question as to chil- 
dren in these institutions must remain unanswered. Of the 11,118 
inmates of almshouses mentioned above, 416 were under sixteen years 
of age. So far as I know, we do not put off our poor children upon 
the people of other States, but take care of our own, as we think they 
ought todo. How many are sent to us I cannot tell. Mr. Brace, I 
think, sends us none. The New York Juvenile Asylum has a Western 
agency at Normal, Ill.; but it exercises a good degree of supervision 
over children placed out, and I have heard no complaint of its opera- 
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tions. We have a society in Illinois for receiving and placing oy 
destitute children, which is maintained by private charity ; but it js 
comparatively new, and has not attained the full measure of its pro. 
spective usefulness. 

The whole number of prisoners in the State penitentiaries (two,— 
at Joliet and Chester) during the year ending Sept. 30, 1888, was 
3,034; average number, 2,084; cost of maintenance (gross), $339. 
781.42; deducting earnings, $287,955.53, net cost, $51,825.89, or 
less than 50 cents a week. The whole number of prisoners in the 
county jails during the year ending March 31, 1888, was 8,328: 
average number, 700 ; no earnings ; allowance to sheriffs for support, 
$125,000 or $130,000, averaging, say, 50 cents a day. 

The only State Reformatory is the Reform School for Boys at Pon. 
tiac. Whole number during the year ending June 30, 1889, 482; 
average number, 318; cost of maintenance, $52,160. No deductions 
for earnings. 

In the Chicago House of Correction, year ending Dec. 31, 188», 
the whole number was 10,717 ; average number, 764; cost of main- 
tenance (gross), $68,507.39; earnings, $45,887.51; boarding Cook 
County prisoners, $9,352.45; fines, $12,264.50; net cost, $1,002.93. 

No official record is kept of immigrants to Illinois ; and I know of 
no State or federal officer charged with the duty of looking after 
them. They are handled with much skill by the railroads, at Chi- 
cago; and statistics concerning them might perhaps be procured from 
that source. As to the insane, this State is partially alive to the ne. 
cessity for making larger provision for their care. Our system of 
commitments exclusively by the county courts enables us to watch 
the dockets, which show about 1,500 fersons adjudged insane each 
year, of whom an unknown percentage are chronic cases, and many 
of them readjudications, relating to discharged patients formerly in 
the State hospitals. The last General Assembly appropriated $360, 
ooo for goo additional beds in three of the State hospitals, which 
will increase the total capacity of the four to 4,500 or 4,600. It also 
appropriated $50,000 for an insane criminal asylum on the grounds 
of the Southern Penitentiary at Chester. All attempts, however, to 
secure the attention of the legislature to the need for a revision of 
our lunacy laws have thus far proved futile, though the subject has 
been urged upon their notice continuously for the past 20 years. 
The evils of compulsory trial by jury cannot be so great as they are 
sometimes said to be, or they would have become more apparent to 
judges and to the public at large ; and the medical profession as a 
whole would have taken more interest in the question and made a 
more vigorous effort to reform the system. The only recent legisla- 
tion of importance relating to the insane is that conferring power 
upon the State Board of Charities to fix and alter, from time to time, 
the boundaries of the insane districts of Illinois. There is no special 
drift apparent in legislation concerning paupers. This is a burden 
not seriously felt by us as yet, though it is growing out of proportion 
to the population. 
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We have been very much behind other States in the care of neg- 
ected, abandoned, and destitute children. The only class for which 
the State has done anything is soldiers’ orphans. For these we still 
maintain a home at Normal, and the last General Assembly appropri- 
ated nearly $70,000 for its improvement. But the need for action is 
becoming more apparent, and every year brings us nearer to the day 
when the legislature will be ready to do its duty in this regard. Much 
nterest in the subject has been aroused in Chicago by a controversy 
over the Chicago Industrial School (which went to the Supreme Court), 
a full account of which will be found in the “‘ Tenth Biennial Report 
of the State Board of Charities” (pp. 76-86 and 272-292). The opin- 
ion of the court is there given in full as to the right to appropriate 
public moneys for the support of inmates of sectarian institutions. 

[he legislature passed, last winter, an act requiring the State 
Penitentiaries to adopt the Bertillon system of measuring criminals 
for their identification. A bill for the adoption of the indeterminate 
sentence and the parole system passed the House, and only failed in 
the Senate, because a minority were able, under the two-thirds rule, 
to prevent its coming to a final vote upon its passage. 

The appropriations for the next two years to charitable and correc- 
tional institutions in Illinois are as follows :— 


Maintenance. 
$1,072,000.00 


Construction, etc. Total. 
$585,147-70  $1,657,147.70 
48,900.00 180,900.00 


or the Insane, 


Idiots, ; ar 132,000.00 


Deaf and dumb, 
Blind, : 
Soldiers and sailors, 
Soldiers’ orphans, 


Eye and Ear Infirmary, 


Total charitable, 


State Reform School, . 


Penitentiaries, 


Total correctional, . 


Total charitable, 


Aggregate, 


Average per year $1,530,083.85 


200,000.00 
76,000.00 
260,000.00 
95,000.00 
54,000.00 


28,200.00 
31,7 50.00 
32,000.00 
75,618.00 

5)552-00 


228,200.00 
107,7 50.00 
292,000.00 
170,618.00 

59, 552-00 


$1,889,000.00 


$92,000.00 
230,000 00 


$807,167.70 


$4,600.00 
37,400.00 


$2,696, 167.70 


$96,600.00 
267,400.00 


$42,000.00 
$07,167.70 


$364,000.00 
2,696, 167.70 


$849,167.70 


$3,060,167.70 


annual per capita tax of 38.74 cents. 


The only event of general interest during the past year is the 
investigation of the Cook County Insane Asylum by the county court, 
which revealed gross deficiencies and irregularities, coupled with 
more or less abuse of patients by attendants, some of it of a very 
serious nature. Two of the attendants were tried for murder in the 
criminal court, and acquitted. The superintendent, Dr. Kiernan, was 
removed from office by the Board of County Commissioners which 
elected him. This is not a State institution, and the county alone is 
responsible for its condition and management. It is fair to Dr. 
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Kiernan to say that he had inaugurated several important reforms 
and that no superintendent can be held to too rigid account for 4, 
institution governed by a committee of the county board, since }, 
has not the independent authority ordinarily vested in the superin 
tendent of a State institution. 


INDIANA. Z£stimated Population, 2,500,000, 


Indiana has now a Beard of Charities, but no Lunacy Commissio; 
or Prison Commission. She has provided well for the unfortunate 
and criminal classes in twelve institutions supported by the State — 
namely, four asylums for the insane, three prisons, and three schools, 
besides an Institution for Feeble-minded Children, temporarily located 
at Richmond, and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home a 
Knightstown. The Southern Prison is at Jeffersonville, the Northern 
Prison at Michigan City, the Reform School for Boys at Plainfield 
the Woman’s Prison and Reform School for Girls, the Central Insane 
Asylum, the Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, and 
the Institution for the Education of the Blind, at Indianapolis ; the 
Northern Insane Asylum at Logansport, the Southern Insane Asylun 
at Evansville, and the Eastern Insane Asylum at Richmond. Th 
asylum at Evansville is now being fitted up and furnished, and will be 
occupied within the next few months. The asylum at Richmond is 
occupied by the feeble-minded, and will not be opened for the insan 
until the building for the feeble-minded, now in the course of erection 
at Fort Wayne, is completed, which will not be before the first of 
May, 1890. Each of the twelve institutions is under the control of a 
separate Board of Directors, consisting of three members. The cost 
of maintenance at these institutions for the last fiscal year, and the 
appropriations for the succeeding year, and the number of inmates in 
each, are as follows : — 

(1) The Hospital for the Insane (Central Asylum) at Indianapolis 
inmates at the close of the year, 1,526 ; cost of maintenance, $260,000 
appropriation for succeeding year, $260,000. 

(2) Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb: inmates, 
300; cost of maintenance, $53,680.97 ; appropriation for succeeding 
year, $55,000. 

(3) Institution for the Education of the Blind: inmates, 125; 
cost of maintenance, $24,014.61 ; appropriation for succeeding year, 
$28,000. 

(4) Women’s Prison and Reformatory for Girls at Indianapolis: 
inmates, 138; cost of maintenance, $30,000; appropriation for suc 
ceeding year, $40,000. 
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lhe Reform School for Boys at Plainfield: inmates, 462 ; cost 
maintenance, $60,000 ; appropriation for succeeding year, $66,000. 

6) State Prison (South) at Jeffersonville: inmates, 539; cost of 
maintenance, $77,937-7°; appropriation for succeeding year, $85,000. 

-) State Prison (North) at Michigan City: inmates, 702; cost of 

intenance, $99,417.36; appropriation for succeeding year, $100,000. 

(8) Asylum for Feeble-minded Children at Richmond: inmates, 
229; cost of maintenance, $26,081.60 ; appropriation for succeeding 

ar, $76,000. 

9) Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home at Knightstown : inmates, 
240; maintenance for past year, $54,447.85; appropriation for suc- 
eeding year, $75,600. 

(10) The Northern Insane Hospital at Logansport: inmates, 309 ; 

st of maintenance from March, 1888, to Nov. 1, 1888 (the close 


the fiscal year), $24,849.81 ; appropriation for succeeding year, 
sane $e 000 


and 
the 


[he cost of maintenance includes the pay of all officers and all 


ther expenditures, except small sums for repairs for some of the 
ions, for which there were special appropriations.) 

[he above outlay is not entirely at the expense of the State. The 
earnings of all institutions are paid into the State Treasury, and the 
earnings of the two prisons were $7,139.61 in excess of their expen- 

tures. One-half of the cost of supporting the boys at the Reform 

and the girls at the Reformatory is paid by the several 
unties. A report of the financial condition and the needs of the 
lifferent institutions is made by the respective Boards to the Gov- 
ernor at the close of the fiscal year, and he submits such reports to 
legislature. 
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In addition to the appropriations mentioned above for the ordinary 
xpense of the different institutions, there was appropriated for the 
erection, completion, and furnishing of buildings for the Feeble- 
minded Institution at Fort Wayne the sum of $193,400. These build- 
ings are now in the process of erection. As soon as completed, the 
children will be transferred to their new quarters, probably in May, 
i890. There were also appropriations for a steam plant and fire 
protection at the Reform School for Boys ($27,000); for the building 
of a hospital at the Reformatory for Girls ($6,000) ; for additional 
buildings at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home ($50,000) ; for 
the construction of a sewer at the Northern Prison ($10,000); for an 
additional school building at the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
$50,000); for additional buildings and improvements at the Institu- 
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tion for the Blind ($45,000); for the completion and equipment: 9: 
the Southern and the Eastern Hospitals for the Insane the sup 
$165,000, and for their running expenses, when opened, §8-. 
each. 

Thus we have a total appropriation for the above-named 
tions of $1,381,500.00. 

Our law provides for the erection of homes for orphans in eg 
county, or two or more counties may join together in the support o/ 
one. The homes thus established and supported by counties ané 
those established by private organizations furnish to the orphans 
the State comfortable homes. 

Our last legislature established a State Board of Charities, , 
sisting of six members, three from each of the two leading politi 
parties, with general powers of inspection and advice. 

The State Board of Health already had general powers over | 
citizens of the State as far as the public health was affected. 

The legislature also established, in certain counties, a Board o! 
Children’s Guardians, whose duty it is to take charge of any child 
under fifteen years of age whose surroundings are pernicious, and 
provide a home for such children. We believe this to be a very 
wholesome law. The legislature also gave to County Boards tl: 
power to establish homes for worthy, indigent old women. 

The drift of legislation during the last five years, upon subjects 
upon which this Conference will treat, has been liberal, advanced, and 
upon a high scale; and now the dependent classes are in nearly as 
good condition as legislation can make them. Of the 1,241 prisoners 
in the prisons, 529 were under the age of twenty-five years whe: 
committed,— a fact showing the necessity of an intermediate re- 
formatory prison for young men. Our jail and poorhouse system 
is gradually improving. The law requires the grand jury to examine 
each county jail and poorhouse, and report to the Court each sessio 
The State Board of Health has heretofore given much attention to 
them, and did much for their sanitary condition. Now that we hav 
a State Board of Charities whose special duty it is to look after those 
county institutions, we shall expect our jails and poorhouses to be 
equal to those of any State. Public opinion is becoming mor 
sensitive, and demanding humane treatment of all the unfortunate 
We have no law to prevent the incarceration of boys in the county 
jails with old and hardened criminals. The seeds of a life of crim 
can be sown in a boy’s mind while confined in jail with tramps and 
criminals. 
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orts on the condition of the State institutions are made to the 
‘overnor each year, but no report is made from county or city insti- 
ns. There is no division of the expenses between the counties 
State in the State institutions, except, as mentioned above, 
reformatories. The counties support their institutions. I 
) statistics for an estimate of the cost of those in the county 
institutions; the cost at the State institutions is given above. For 
migrants, we have no supervision. 
[here are many charitable organizations throughout the State that 
ing a grand and noble work. 


(Signed) L. A. BARNETT. 


IOWA. E£stimated Population, 1,800,000. 


his State has no Board of Charities, nor Lunacy Commission, nor 
neral Prison Board, but has a State Board of Health with ample 
The State supports no poorhouses, but three insane asy- 

ums, two prisons, two reform schools, schools for the blind, for the 
leaf, and for the feeble-minded, also an Orphans’ Home, and a State 
ldiers’ Home. The insane now number two thousand, besides 
those in the county poorhouses. The cost of their support exceeds 


90 annually. The county poorhouses with their farms contain 
upward of two thousand inmates, and the sum expended by the 
unties for indoor and outdoor relief is more than $600,000. No 
report having been received from Iowa, fuller information cannot be 


en 


KANSAS. *opulation (official census, 1885), 1,518,552. 


Kansas has no general Board of Supervision. The State‘assumes 
the entire expense of caring for those admitted to State institutions ; 
e counties care for all other classes of public dependants. Re- 
ports concerning municipal expenditures for the poor are filed in the 
fees of the county clerks, and no general statistics independent of 
stitution reports are returned to the State capitol. 

\ll insane people adjudged to be public charges and not ad- 
mitted to the asylums on account of a lack of room are supported by 
their respective counties ; and these are reimbursed out of the State 
treasury. Our probate courts are liberal in their interpretation of 
he law; and during the last year only seventeen private patients 
were supported in the asylums. It is probable that the law will be 
mended so as to agree with present practice ; to wit, State support 
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of all the insane. The total number of patients remaining in our ; 
asylums June 30, 1889, was 1,235; and the sum required for 
support, added to the sums paid counties for the support of those 
admitted on account of a lack of room, aggregates $242,300, wh 
represents the annual burden to the public on account of this 
of dependants. 

The following exhibit shows the average number of depends 
defectives, and delinquents cared for in the public institutions 
Kansas for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, and the an 


average per capita cost of their support : — 

Average No. Expendit 
Classification. supported. per capita 
Sees SO ys a ss ec we el ke ee $179.48 


Feeble-minded Youth, Jo neers i 184.4! 
Dependent Children, . . - i es 181.2¢ 
In Schoo] for Blind, 
In School for Deaf, 
In Reform School, . 
State Penitentiary Convicts, 


201.34 


211 


174.00 
146.0 

The number of prisoners reported in the above table as being 
the Penitentiary includes only those sentenced by our State courts 
The number of these State prisoners in the Penitentiary June ; 


1888, was 887; the number remaining on June 30, 1889, was 836 
decrease during the year of 51. 

The Penitentiary, through the mining operations conducted by th 
State, is entirely self-supporting. Therefore, the aggregate cost to the 
State for the support of the 2,782 persons mentioned in the exhibit 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, was $353,064.79, or $126.9 
per capita; and this expenditure includes ordinary repairs and als 
many items for permanent improvements. About 54 per cent. of th 
State prisoners in the Penitentiary are under the age of twenty-fi 
years. 

The legislature at its last session appropriated $100,000 for th 
continuance of work on the State Industrial Reformatory, to | 
modelled on the Elmira plan; and the sum of $25,000 was appro 
priated for the establishment of a Girls’ Industrial School, which has 
been located at Beloit and is in process of erection. 


KENTUCKY. E£stimated Population, 1,800,000. 


This State has a Board of Health, but no Board of Charities or 
Lunacy Commission. There are two State Prisons, at Frankfort and 
Eddyville, under a Prison Board; three Asylums for the Insane, 4! 
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rowded; a State School for the Blind at Louisville, and one for the 
feeble-minded at Frankfort. The only public reform school is that 
maintained by the city of Louisville. The counties maintain their 
., but not generally in almshouses. Only a few of the larger 
unties have well-managed almshouses. ‘The counties do not report 
o the State either the number or cost of their poor. No report 
lis year come from Kentucky. 


\ 


t 
Lt 


LOUISIANA. E£stimated Population, 1,100,000. 


Mr. Lane, the Corresponding Secretary for this State, having died 
1887, no report was available. There is no Board of Charities, 
ut an efficient Board of Health. 


MAINE. £stimated Population, 67 5,000. 


[here is no Board of Charities nor Lunacy Commission, but a State 
Board of Health, a Board of Prison Directors, with some general 
powers, and a Bureau of Labor Statistics, which publishes some useful 

‘ts concerning the poor. The State institutions are an Asylum for 

[Insane at Augusta, which is crowded, a State Prison at Thomas- 
ton, a State Reform School for Boys at Cape Elizabeth, a State 
School for Girls at Hallowell, and a new Asylum for the Insane, 
established by law not far from Bangor, but not yet built. Che 
poor are maintained chiefly by the town system, but information 
oncerning them is not available. 


MARYLAND. Z£stimated Population, 1,000,000. 


Maryland has a Lunacy Commission, but no State Board of Chari- 

ties nor Prison Superintendent or, Commission for the whole State. 

Laws of 1886 (Chapter 487, Section 13) provide that the Lunacy 

Commission “shall have supervision over all institutions, public, cor- 

porate, or private, in which insane persons are detained.” In regard 

tothe State Board of Health, it is provided in Laws of 1874 (Chap- 

ter 200) and Laws of 1880 (Chapter 438) that the secretary of this 

Board “shall from time to time, and whenever directed by the gov- 

ernor or the legislature, make special inspections of public hospitals, 

isylums, prisons, and other institutions.” All institutions receiving 

State aid are required to make biennial reports to the governor and 

ties or legislature. The State Lunacy Commission, the Directors of the 
rt and Penitentiary, and the Board of Managers of the State Insane Asylum 


1" 


ne, all do make annual reports to the governor. 
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Each county, and the city of Baltimore, has its respective aly. 
house, in which paupers and the harmless insane are maintained 4 
the expense of the county or city. Some of the counties and the cin 
of Baltimore have a special insane department connected with their 
almshouses, where all classes of the insane can be properly cared {oy. 
The Revised Code of 1878 (Article 26, Section 9) requires that th, 
Managers of the Maryland Hospital for the Insane “ provide accom 
modation for at least 250 pauper lunatics of the State who may ly 
sent to the said hospital for curative treatment, which number shall 
be from time to time apportioned by them among the several countie: 
and the city of Baltimore, according to their respective populations. 
The Report of the Lunacy Commission, dated Dec. 1, 1888, gives the 
whole number of insane in the different institutions, public, corporate. 
and private, including almshouses and the Maryland State Peniten 
tiary, as 1,658,— 1,405 white and 253 colored. Of this number, 
about 450 were in the Baltimore and county almshouses. Both the 
city and the counties provide for a large number of insane in private 
institutions and in the Maryland Hospital for the Insane. 

The Annual Report of Bay View Asylum (Baltimore City Alms 
house) for 1888 gives the total number of inmates for the year as 3,757, 
the average number being 1,093. The amount expended during the 
year was $77,070.77, making the cost per capita $70.51. The aver- 
age number of inmates in county almshouses, not including Balti- 
more, for the year 1888, was about 740, at a cost of about $90 per capita 
In addition to the above, the counties have a large number of pen- 
sioners, for whom they appropriate about $30,000 per year. As to 
children, no reliable statistics are at hand, on which to base an estimate 
The average number of prisoners in 1888 was 1,323, distributed as 
follows: Penitentiary, 587 ; House of Correction, 286 ; City Jail, 376; 
County Jails, 74. 

Fuvenile Reformatories.— The House of Refuge for Boys at Balti- 
more had 200 inmates Nov. 30, 1887. 86 were admitted during the 
year, and 100 dismissed or released on tickets of leave. ‘There re- 
mained Nov. 30, 1888, 186. The Female House of Refuge (a 
Protestant institution for girls) had 52 inmates Jan. 1, 1888; com- 
mitted during the year, 19 ; returned from homes, 6,— making a total 
of 77 inmates; dismissed to relatives or placed in homes, 15; num 
ber remaining Jan. 1, 1889, 62. The House of Reformation for 
Colored Boys (report published bienially) during the two years from 
Nov. 30, 1885, to Nov. 30, 1887, had 447 inmates ; number remaining 
in the house Nov. 30, 1887, 253. The Industrial Home for Colored 
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,ad, from the opening of the Home in March, 1883, till Dec. 

;, 1888, 263 girls committed to the institution by the courts and 
avistrates ; and in 1888 the statistics are as follows: committed, 38 ; 
.pprenticed, 32; placed out to service, 11; discharged being of age, 
:$; discharged on probation to parents, 10; died, 4 ; remaining Dec. 
1888, 61. In St. Mary’s Industrial School (a Catholic institution 
joys) there were 420 inmates Nov. 30, 1887; admitted from then 
Nov. 30, 1888, 189; and remaining at this date, 436. There 
were 336 of this number committed by magistrates of Baltimore, 72 
magistrates of the counties, and 28 not committed. Receipts of 
this school for the year ending Nov. 30, 1888, were: from State appro- 


$2,670.22; board of boys, $905.82; farm, $506.12; total, 
546,114.62. The House of the Good Shepherd (a Catholic institu- 

n for girls) had 207 inmates Jan. 1, 1888 ; received during the year, 
9; dismissed, 85; and 7 died, leaving 214 inmates Jan. 1, 1889. 
[he annual cost per capita in this institution is from $75 to $80. 

[he total immigration to Baltimore during 1888 was as follows: 
from Austria, 2,213; Bohemia, 1,532; Canada, 4; Denmark, 293; 
England, 930; Germany, 21,158; Hungary, 710; Ireland, 410; Nor- 
vay, 241; Nova Scotia, 4; Netherlands, 7; Poland, 10g; Russia, 
2,460; Roumania, 64; Scotland, 34; Sweden, 743; Switzerland, 27; 
Wales, 18; British West Indies, 4; Belgium, 10; Cuba, 1; British 
Guiana, 4; Spain, 1; Brazil, 6; San Salvador, 1; France, 1; Italy, 
;; total, 30,988. There is a State Board of Immigration. 

One of the most important laws recently passed is the act of 1886, 
creating a Lunacy Commission, as already mentioned. An act of 
1884 provides that “all persons confined in city jail for offence 
punishable by such confinement under sentence of criminal court 
shall be kept at hard labor.” A law of 1882, chapter 480, makes 
ta misdemeanor for any parent, guardian, or custodian to apprentice 
tr hire out any child for public dancing, rope walking or dancing, 


begging, or any mendicant business. ‘There has been no recent legis 
ation on immigration. The total appropriation for the support of 
ublic institutions is: by the State, $169,900; by Baltimore City, 
$245,980.60; total, $415,880.60. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Zstimated Population, 2,150,000. 


here is a State Board of Lunacy and Charity which acts as Com- 
missioners of Lunacy, with power “to investigate the sanity and con- 
dition of any person committed to an asylum, hospital, etc., or re- 
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strained of his liberty by reason of alleged insanity, at any pl, 
within this Commonwealth”: this Board “ shall discharge any | ' rso1 
so committed or restrained if, in its opinion, such person is not it 
sane or can be cared for after such discharge without dange; 
others, and with benefit to himself.” The same Board has gener, 
charge of immigrants who may arrive at any port in Massachusetjs 
in order that neither the State nor any town or city shall be con 
pelled to bear the burden of their support without security ; and ma 
institute prosecutions for violation of the laws relating to alien ps 
sengers. It has general supervision over the State charitable inst 
tutions; is required to visit all such institutions and other plac 
where State paupers are supported, and also to visit and_ inspect 
every private asylum for the insane. It may transfer pauper or 
insane inmates from one State charitable institution or lunati 
hospital to another, or may send them to any place or State | 
which they belong ; and it has ample powers in regard to boarding 
in families the chronic and harmless insane. The Board has man) 
other powers defined at great length in the statutes, such powers : 
be exercised in co-operation with the trustees of the respective inst 
tutions ; it has, indeed, very extensive powers of supervision, 

advice, and, in some cases, of control over the State charitable insti 
tutions and lunatic hospitals, together with the custody, care, and 
education of pauper children. There is a Prison Commission which 
exercises powers over prisoners similar to those which the Board of 
Lunacy and Charity has over the insane and the poor. Reports a 
annually’ received by the Governor and Council of the amount 

money expended by the different public authorities for the poor, th 
insane, for prisoners, and for the supervision of immigrants (the |at- 
ter being included in the report of the Board of Lunacy and Charity). 
The Prison Commission makes an annual report, including reports 
on the State Prison, the Reformatory Prison for Women, the Massa 
chusetts Reformatory at Concord, the agents for aiding discharged 
convicts, and that concerning the County Jails and Houses of Corre: 
tion. This report also includes tables showing the result of criminal 
prosecutions in the courts. The State institutions for the poor, the 
insane, and the idiotic, make annual reports, through the trustees of 
the different institutions, to the Governor and Council. Similar re 
turns of the local poor are made to the Board of Lunacy and Charity 
by cities and towns, and are reported by that Board to the Governo! 
and Council. Paupers are either S¢a¢e paupers (those that have no 
settlement in any city or town of the State) or Zown paupers (those 
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that have a settlement in some city or town in the State). The 
former receive support or relief from the State, either directly through 
State institutions or indirectly through local authorities; the latter 
receive aid from local authorities alone. The pauper insane are 
divided into State and city and town charges, under the same regula- 
tions as other paupers. 

a) So far as can be ascertained, the whole number of insane 
coming under public supervision the past year was 6,833,— 2,317 sup- 
ported by the State, 3,428 supported by cities and towns (all of whom 
rank as paupers), and 1,083 supported by individuals. The average 
number of the insane known to the authorities was 5,157, of whom 
31g were on private support, the rest were public charges,— 1,752 
supported by the State and 2,586 by cities and towns. The cost of 
maintenance, including $85,o00 for construction expenses, was not 
ess than $900,000, 

(6) The number of the poor supported wholly at public expense 
was 18,734 Within the year, with an average number of 11,286. Of 
the whole number, 12,000 were supported in almshouses, 5,500 in 
lunatic hospitals and asylums, and 1,234 in private families. Of the 
average number, 6,500 were in almshouses, 3,400 in lunatic hospi- 
tals, and the rest in private families. The cost of full support was 
about $1,500,000. At the same time $650,000 was paid for the par- 
tial support of 50,000 persons, in all, or 17,846 at a given date. 

(c) Concerning children supported by the State, the year closed 
with 1,063 children, above three years old, placed in families or with 
friends (729 in families and 334 with friends) outside of institutions 
and subject to visitation. Of these, 880 required no expenditure 
except for supervision, and 183 had their board paid by the State. 
Of this last number, 141 were paid for from an appropriation of the 
State Board, and 42 from that of the State Primary School. There 
were 803 juvenile offenders in custody on the first of October, 1888, 
which is about the average of the year. Of these, 513 were cared for 
in families, and 290 were supported at the several institutions named 
below. 


The appropriations for the State Primary School, State Reform 
School for Boys, and the State Industrial School for Girls, for the 
year 1888, amount to $103,500. The cost at the first was $3.07 per 
week, at the second $4.13, and at the last $4.90. 

Of the children boarded from the State Primary School during the 
past year, eight between the ages of three and eight years were 
legally adopted, and two placed in families on written indenture. 
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Sept. 30, 1888, there were 42 of these children, and $3,825.59 had 
been expended for them. The cost per child (under ten years oj 
age) is $1.86 per week. 

The State Board of Lunacy and Charity has charge of the placing 
out or boarding out for pay of other poor children; and the numbe: 
of such children was 141, as already said. 

The number of foundlings and destitute children under three years 
old, supported by the State (in the Department of Out-door Poor 
during the same year, was 165,— 54 at the Massachusetts Infant Asy. 
lum and 111 in the immediate charge of the State. Of the former, 
33 were disposed of as follows: from the Infant Asylum, 14 adopted 
or placed on trial for adoption ; 4 discharged to mothers; 9 retained 
at the asylum with a view to adoption; 2 were discharged to the De. 
partment of Out-door Poor; and 4 died. Of 111 under the immediate 
charge of the State, 13 were adopted, 16 transferred to the Depart- 
ment of In-door Poor, 8 were discharged to parents, and 18 died, 
making a total of 55. Of the whole 165 infants, 79 remained Sep! 
30, 1888, 22 on trial for adoption without expense, 8 on trial at ex 
pense, all, except 5 of the latter, being less than three years old. 
The expense for support and clothing of these children during the 
year was $15,212, of which $€,819 was expended for those in the 
Infant Asylum, $8,028.13 for foundlings, etc., in families, and $365.11 
for indigent and neglected children, under three years of age, com- 
mitted by the courts. 

(2) The number of prisoners remaining in all the prisons Sept. 30, 
1888, was 5,698, as follows: in Jails, 670; Houses of Correction, 
2,216; House of Industry, Boston, 1,185; State Prison, 564; State 
Farm, 134; Reformatory Prison for Women, 242; Massachusetts 
Reformatory, 687. Of the whole number, 4,819 were men, and 879 
were women. 

Average number of men in the Charlestown State Prison, 556; net 
cost of support, $131.03. Average number of men in the Concord 
Reformatory, 792 ; net cost of support, $154.94. Average number of 
women in the Sherborn Reformatory Prison, 216 ; net cost of support, 
$221.26. Average number of prisoners at the Bridgewater State 
Farm, 134; net cost, $2.02. All managed by State authority. 

The average number of prisoners in the county prisons was 2,767 ; 
net cost of support, $129.49, including males and females. ‘There 
are 21 county prisons,— 14 jails and Houses of Correction combined; 
5 separate jails, and 2 separate Houses of Correction. The cost of 
these for the year 1888 was $447,202, an increase of $62,996 over 
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1887. Receipts from labor and other sources were $88,883, an in- 
rease of $4,478 over 1887. 

[he number of discharged male convicts assisted was 435: of 
these, 238 had been in the State Prison; 197 came from different 
Houses of Correction within this Commonwealth. The State ex- 
pended during the past year for this work $4,131. The number of 
lischarged female prisoners receiving aid was 563, at a cost of 
$1,957: 

) The amount charged to the United States fon account of 
newly arrived aliens, supervision of immigration, and support and 
removal of immigrants, in the Department of In-door Poor, for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1888, was $13,282.75, the amount of head 
money collected being more than $22,000. 

Immigration at Boston for the year was : — 


Tourists and 
Country. Males Females. Visitors 


From Ireland, ; - 7,936 7,585 10 
Eugeed, « . 2% 6,298 271 
TE Seca ae sae Se 75 
a 1,871 
old. German, ... .- 362 
the Oe ae 59 
the | a) ee 1,203 
Poland, . Pat of 163 
Switzerland, =e" 6 
SW «ee 3,991 
Norway, oe ay 837 
Belgium, . ar 81 
Holland, ..- » 15 
Italy, 
Spain, 
Portugal, 
Denmark, 
Hungarv, 
Austria, . 
China, 
Australia, 
Turkeyr, . 


Greece, 


All other countries, 5. 140 


TOs cs se. 26863 584 43,93 


Immigration at New Bedford (head money, $420): males, 539; 
females, 301,— total, 840. At Provincetown (head money, $24.50): 
males, 36; females, 13,— total, 49. At Gloucester (head money, $3): 
1 man, § women,—6 in all. In all Massachusetts, therefore, there 
were 44,246 immigrants arriving by water. 
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The State Board of Lunacy and Charity execute the United Stay. 
laws concerning immigrants. 


The State appropriations for the year 1888 were as follows : — 


To be expended under the oversight of the 
Board of Lunacy and Charity, . $349,748 
This includes the following sums, paid to the 
State Lunatic Hospital, Northampton,. . . . . . . = $19,64 


“ 


NS CEP We oe cg se ar we 20,345.37 
Danvers,. . ae 30,7 
Worcester, 

5 = ee i galt 
Worcester Insane Asylum, 

In all, 


1.29 


“ 


State Farm at Bridgewater, 

State Almshouse, Tewksbury, . 

State Primary School, Monson, 

Lyman School for Boys, Wenberough, 

State Industrial School for Girls, Lancaster, 
Massachusetts Reformatory, Concord, 
Reformatory Prison for Women, Sherborn, 
State Prison, Charlestown, 

Agent for discharged female evnvicts, 

Prison Commissioners (contingent expenses), 


An act for the better protection of infants was passed in 1889 
another act appropriating $150,000 to build an Inebriate Asylum; 
and $35,000 was granted the Trustees of the State Almshouse at 
Tewksbury, to remodel the male hospital there. 


MICHIGAN. E£stimated Population, 2,200,000. 
(The statistics for the year ending June 30, 1888.) 


Michigan has a State Board of Corrections and Charities an 
a State Board of Health, but no Lunacy Commission, Prison Su- 
perintendent, or Commission for the whole State. No board has 
general powers in regard to the insane or other dependent persons: 
a board of control for each institution governs its own, subject to 
the provisions of law. Reports of money expended are received 
at the State capitol—of State appropriations by the Auditor. 
General, of county expenditures by the Secretary of State. The 
expenses for supporting dependants, etc., by funds from the public 
treasury are only divided in the case of the insane. The insane in 
asylums are a county charge for two years; those remaining in 
asylums longer are, after two years, State charges. 
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The Jnsane-— Whole number for the year, 3,070. In asylums, 
»778; in poorhouses, 292. Of this number in asylums, 208 are 
rivate patients. The average number for the year is 2,518. 


t of the insane at the Michigan Asylum was :— 
rent expenses, . ays > ¢ a Pe < $185,483.53 


Officers’ SQIRFIEG,.4 «+ 2 « a a 10,000.00 $195,483.53 


Eastern Michigan Asylum: 
Current S6URBEOR, 6 ww ws ek : $180,670.66 
Officers’ salaries, . ... . 9,650.00 190, 320.66 


Northern Michigan Asylum: 
irrent expenses, .. . — ss « » Jeevteat2 
— tl — 7,350.00 104,060. 12 
t the Asylum for Insane Criminals : 
irrent expenses, . .. . aks $24,045.78 
es. : : 2,990.00 27,035.78 


Total, . . . ° . . . ° . . ° $516,900.00 


Public Poor.— Their number was: 

In poorhouses, 

Average number, 

Under sixteen years of age, 

Outside poorhouses, 

Permanent, 

Temporary, 

expense at poorhouses (exclusive of cost of farms 


id buildings) was $243,838.74 


Outside of poorhouses, temporary relief, . . 363,580.82 


Permanent relief, . . 345 513-29 


ce i $641,932.85 
asylums (given above), average, 2,037, 

School for the Blind, sce 

School for the Deaf (average, 298), 

State Public School (average, 207), 


cost of the public poor was more than . $1,280,000.00 

Namely,— Asylums (given above), . . . 516,900.09 
School forthe Blind, ..... . 22,797.08 
memoentert@p mee, . . . 2 we 63,105.97 
State Punic Gebook, . . . . « + 36,282.59 
Expense for paupers, . . .. . . 641,932.85 

ildren. 
In poorhouses (given above) mostly idiots and 
feeble-minded, a? al lad ah we : 

In homes, from State Public School, 

Out on trial, ” " - 

In the State Public School, 
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Children from the State Public School are placed in homes wh; 
have been approved by the county agent of each county, or St, 
agent of the institution, and supervised by such county agent. 
law provides that the home of any child who is indentured in Mics. 


igan shall be so approved. 


Prisoners. 
At State House of Correction and Reformatory 
(June 30, 1888), 
Total during year, 
Daily average, Se or 
Current expenses, less labor of prisoners, 


At State Prison: 
June 30, 1888, . 
Total during year, 
Daily average, 30 
Current expenses, less hee - prisoners, . 


At Detroit House of Correction: 
June 30, 1888, . 
Total during year, 
Daily average, . 
(Statement of cost not sexebved. ) 


Reformatories— Reform School for — Lansing: 
June 30, 1888,. . ... 
Total during year, 
Daily average, 
Current expenses, less labor a inmates, 


Industrial Home for Girls, Adrian: 
June 30, 1888, . 
Total during year, 
Daily average, 
Current expenses, 


Jails. 

Total number in jail during year, . 

Average number, ; 

Number sent to State Prion, 
“ State House of Civenion. 
“ Detroit House of Correction, 
" Reform School, 
“ Industrial Home, 


Expense 

‘For Maintaining jails, . 
Arresting and imprisoning in jails, 
Taking convicts to prisons, etc., . 
Other items, . 
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Levislation.— Mr. Randall has reported on some useful enactments 
regard to children (p. 5 of this volume). At the session of 
889, no important legislation in respect to insanity was had; but 
easures were defeated which were distrusted by the friends of State 
re for the insane. It has been since 1877 the State policy to care 
chronic insane. Previously, they were frequently removed 
m the old Michigan Asylum (at Kalamazoo) to county receptacles, 
ake room for new cases. When the Eastern Michigan Asylum 
Pontiac was organized, a law was passed for the transfer of all 
nsane then in county houses to one of the State asylums ; and 
twas made illegal to detain insane persons in county houses. To 
ten the burden upon counties, a special law provided that the 
ense of the insane become chargeable to the State after two 
residence in the asylum at county expense. This law has 
rked well, has secured to the chronic insane a permanent com- 
rtable home, and has placed them outside of local control and par- 
isan influence. It was claimed by the Wayne County delegation in 
legislature (from Detroit) that the burden of taxation for the care 
insane thus fell with undue weight on certain counties, while 
thers did not bear their share; and an ineffectual attempt was made 
repeal the law. The majority of the people had become attached 
it, believing it a wise and humane enactment. ‘The Trustees of 
the four asylums in joint session memorialized the legislature against 
ts repeal, and the friends of patients wrote letters to their represen- 
atives to the same end. ‘This bill failing, there was hurriedly 
assed, near the close of the session, a bill placing upon a legal 
footing the county asylum near Detroit. It was the only county 
isylum for insane in the State ; and the representatives from Wayne 
hoped to legalize and perpetuate it, placing its patients upon the 
same footing as those of the State asylums. The bill did not obtain 
the governor’s signature, and the plant at Wayne is consequently 
being abandoned as an asylum. Above 60 patients have been trans- 
ferred to Pontiac, and arrangements are making to send as many 
more. This action places Wayne County abreast of the Other pro- 
gressive counties, and seems to secure the State policy above indi- 
cated from change. 
The legislature also enacted the following important laws :— 
Providing for (1) /ndeterminate Sentences and Parole.— Its provisions 
are based largely on the Ohio law, permitting the judge to pronounce 
a general sentence of imprisonment, the term of such imprisonment 
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to be terminated by the Boards of Control of the prisons, except tha 
such term shall not exceed the maximum term provided by law {o; 
the crime; nor shall he be released until after he has served at Jeay 
the minimum term provided by law for such crime. The usual pro. 
vision is made authorizing the Boards of Control to parole prisoners 
sentenced under the act. 

(2) Disorderly Persons— The law relating to such persons was re 
vised so as to provide for cumulative sentences, and a minimum as 
well as a maximum sentence. It is thus hoped to prevent repeate 
sentencing of the same persons (during 1888 there were ten persons 
recommitted to the Detroit House of Correction from sixty to seven: 
one times), which Captain Nicholson, of the Detroit House of Cor. 
rection, calls “trifling with crime in its incipient stages, and which, 
he says very truly, “ produces only loss of self-respect, contempt for 
the law, and incorrigibility.” 

(3) Stolen Goods.— Junk-dealers have been prohibited purchasing 
from minors under sixteen years of age: penalty from $5 to $25 fine 
and cost, or imprisonment for thirty days, or both. This law was the 
outgrowth of the experience of our county agents, who found thar, 
in our large cities particularly, the cause of much larceny by boys 
was the encouragement given them by junk-dealers. 

(4) i/-treated Children— A class in the past unprotected and un- 
cared for by statute has been provided for by the legislature of 1889 
In the act, an ill-treated child is declared to be one whose father, 
mother, or guardian causes or permits such child to engage in any 
occupation that would be likely to endanger his health or life, o1 
deprave his morals; a child whose father, mother, or guardian 
ts an habitual drunkard or of notorious or scandalous conduct, o 
a reputed thief or prostitute, or who habitually permits the child 
to frequent improper places or the company of improper persons, 0: 
who, by vicious training, depraves the morals of the child,—such 
a child may be taken from the custody of such father, mother, 
or guardian, and be placed with a suitable person as its guardian, 
or he may be placed in the State Public School at Coldwater to be 
subject to such disposition as the laws regulating such institution 
provide. With this additional law on her statute-books, Michigan 
is prepared to care for all cases which the county agent encour 
ters while performing his duties among her unfortunate children. 

(5) Industrial Home for Discharged Prisoners.— Although this s 
not a State institution, the legislature, appreciating the good work 
done, and approving the management under which such “ Home’ 
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;, gave it endorsement by appropriating $1,200 for each of the years 
1389 and 1890, to aid in its maintenance. The expenses of the 
‘Home ” being largely met by the labor of its inmates, the appropri- 
ition, though seemingly small, is enough to cover the deficit. 


MINNESOTA. 
[To bottom of p. 150 by H. H. Harr.] 


1) The present estimated population of this State is 1,300- 


(2) We have a State Board of Corrections and Charities, with 
supervisory power over the State, county, and municipal correctional 
ind charitable institutions. 

We have also a State Lunacy Commission of three physicians, 
whose duty it is to visit the hospitals for insane semi-annually and to 
report thereon to the governor. 

(3) The State Board of Corrections and Charities receives monthly 
reports of the expenditures for the care of insane, paupers, prisoners, 
and other dependants. 

4) The State Hospitals for Insane, the Schools for the Deaf, Blind, 
nd Feeble-minded, the State School for Dependent Children, the 
State Reform School, State Reformatory, State Prison, and Soldiers’ 
Home are maintained from the State treasury without any charges 
back upon the county or upon individuals, except that a small annual 
harge, not exceeding $40 per capita, is made for the clothing and 
travelling expenses of children in the Schools for the Deaf, Blind, and 
Feeble-minded. Inmates of the Soldiers’ Home drawing pensions 
are required to turn over to the Soldiers’ Home their pensions, except 
$4 per month. 

Fifty out of eighty counties have county jails. Counties not having 
jails board their prisoners in other counties, paying for board, fuel, 
and jailers’ fees. Each city and village in the State maintains a 
lock-up for temporary detention of municipal prisoners. 

Paupers are a charge upon the several counties in which they have 
a legal residence, unless otherwise provided by law. 

Fourteen counties have the “town system” of poor relief, whereby 
paupers are made a charge upon the several cities, villages, and town- 
ships. In two such counties, county almshouses are maintained at 
county expense, a charge being made back upon the several cities, 
villages, and townships for the care of their poor. Where the county 
system prevails, the five county commissioners in each county are 
ex-officio superintendents of the poor. 
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There are only twenty-five poorhouses maintained in the whole 
State, the aggregate number of inmates being less than 300. Counties 
having no poorhouse board out in-door paupers in families. 

(5) A. Insane. (Year ending July 31, 1888.) M2.—Inmates o 
insane hospitals are a charge upon the State without any distinctio; 
as to private and public patients. 

Whole number of insane persons maintained, 2,234; average nu 
ber, 1,696. Net cost (deducting sales of products), $280,8c 
capita cost, $170 per annum. 

B. Public Poor. (1887.) Total number (in poorhouses), 669 
average number, 295. Net cost of maintenance, $46,000; annua 
cost per inmate, $155 ; weekly cost per inmate, $2.97. 

(Out-door relief.) Total expenditures, $243,000. Estimated nun 
ber of cases of out-door relief, 1,500. No insane persons are included 
among the public poor in this State. 

C. Dependent Children. The State School for Dependent Chi 
dren cared for 138 children. Average number, 67. ‘Total cost : 
maintenance, $15,400; cost. per capita, $232. Children were care: 
for in institutions, as follows : — 


>; pe 


Institutions. Average No. Estimated ( 
State Public School, Owatonna, 


Home of the Sacred Heart, Iona, 

Catholic Orphan Asylum for Boys, Minnnapelia, 
Catholic Orphan Asylum for Girls, St. Paul, 
German Catholic Orphan Asylum, St. Paul, 
Catholic Orphan Asylum, St. Joseph, . 
Sheltering Arms, Minneapolis, 

Washbourne Home, Minneapolis, 

Protestant Orphan Asylum, St. Paul, 

Orphans’ Home, Vasa, 


Totals, . 
Cost per capita, 


. Prisons. 


Total No. of Average 
Prisons. Prisoners. No. 


State Prison (1887-88), . . .... 627 427 $46,700 
City Workhouse (1887-88), . . . . 3,697 247 42,200 
In county jails (1887), . .. . . + 2,678 165 58,134 
In city and village lock-ups, . . . . 14,815 100 

Reform School (1887-88), . . .. . 328 238 40,000 


The average number of Reform School inmates was 208 males and 
30 females. 
Prison labor. Convicts in the State Prison were worked under the 
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“contract system,” which was abolished Sept. 1, 1888. Convicts in 
the St. Paul and Minneapolis Workhouses were employed chiefly 

improving grounds and buildings. Convicts in the county jails 
ad no work. Boys in the State Reform School manufactured 
wagons, hand-sleds, and tinware on State account. The State Re- 
rmatory Prison for young men is not yet opened. 

Fk. The statistics of the State Board of Corrections and Charities 
show the following facts with reference to the percentage of inmates 
n public institutions furnished by the foreign-born population of the 
States named :— 


Foreign-bort Foreign-born Convicts 
State Population in State Prisons 


Minnesota, . SS 38.2 per cent. 36.7 per cent. 
Wet 6 60 Ge we 30.8 . 

lowa, . 

Michigan, 

Illinois, 

Ohio, 

Pennsylvania, 


Massachusetts, 


Average, 


[t will be observed that Minnesota is the only one of the eight 
States mentioned whose immigrant population furnishes less than its 
share of convicts. We have no State Board of Immigration, that 
board having been abolished by the legislature. 

6) The legislative appropriations for the State correctional and 
haritable institutions for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1889, were 
as follows : — 

Institutions. Current Expensé iildings, etc. Totals 

Hospitals for Insane, . . - » + $294,840 $95,900 $390,740 

School forte Treek,. 5. 6 sk kt 40,00 40,000 

School for the Blind, . . ees 1 5,000 I 5,000 

School for Feeble-minded,. . ee 3 40,000 48,00¢ 

School for Dependent Children, . . 22,550 x, 7 5,300 

State Prison, ae a a ee ee 7 5,000 180,1 5c 

Reformatesy,. . «© «© « « + she 116,000 116,00¢ 

Reform School, a Oe 10,000 2,700 12,706 

Soldiers’ S5QMG, » + cs a 20,000 2 5,000 $5,000 


io a - $547,390 05,500 $9 52,8 


The drift of the legislation and its results for the past six years 
have been as follows :— 

1883. State Board of Corrections and Charities established ; State 
Prison enlarged and improved ; building of detached wards for insane, 
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auxiliary to main buildings, authorized ; schools for the blind and 
feeble-minded enlarged. 

1885. Incorrigibility cases in the State Reform School made 
charge upon the State instead of the counties ; third Hospital for [p. 
sane established ; State School for Dependent Children established - 
State institutions required to take annual inventories. 

1887. State Reformatory for young men established; State 
Soldiers’ Home established ; Custodial Department added to the 
School for Feeble-minded ; Schools for the Deaf, Blind, and Feeble. 
minded reorganized as the Minnesota Institute for Defectives: pro- 
vision made for removing the State Reform School from the city of 
St. Paul to a large farm in the country; contract labor abolished jn 
the State Prison. 

1889. State Prison law recodified ; warden to be appointed by 
managers ; prison school established ; wages averaging ten cents per 
day allowed convicts ; contract system allowed for one-half of the con- 
victs, if necessary to secure employment. Convicts may be transferred 
from the State Reformatory to the State Prison and paroled therefrom. 
A State agent may be appointed to aid discharged prisoners. Uni 
form system of transacting business of State institutions established 
postal rights of insane patients defined. 

The State Board of Corrections and Charities offered to the legis. 
lature of 1889 estimates of the current expenses of the State corre: 
tional and charitable institutions, which were adopted without essen. 
tial modification. This Board offered to the legislature of 1885 nin 
recommendations, of which seven have been adopted ; to the legis 
lature of 1887, six additional recommendations, of which four have 
been adopted and a fifth partially adopted ; to the legislature of 1880, 
fifteen additional recommendations, of which nine were adopted and 
two more were partially adapted. 

The total number of recommendations made by the board to the 
legislature since its inception in 1883 is thirty, of which twenty have 
been adopted, three have been partially adopted, and seven are stil! 
pending. 


THE County BoarpD aT St. PAUL. 


The Board of Control in St. Paul exists under State legislation; it 
consists of three members and a Secretary. This Board has super- 
vision over the City and County Hospital and the County Alms 
house. It was found necessary to organize such a Board to look 
atter the interests of the poor, to alleviate suffering, and to protect 
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the city and county from imposition on the part of a large class of 
unemployed men (and women, too) found in every community. It is 
unfortunate for our race that the habit of dram-drinking, so common 
among a large class of men, brings with it poverty; and the innocent 
and unoffending wives and children become the sufferers. An en- 
larged public sentiment throughout our country suggests means of 
relief ; and, that the relief may be extended to the unfortunates 
fairly and promptly, it is necessary that the subject be relegated to 
a Board the members of which will devote their time and energies 
in that direction. But dram-drinking is not the only thing that pro- 
luces want. The loose laws regulating divorces in the United States 
have created the impression in the minds of many that marriage is 
only a contract to be set aside at the pleasure of either party. The 
result of this is seen in broken-up homes, where the husband and 
father deserts his wife and children, and leaves them to the tender 
mercies of communities. It is here that the Board of Control appears 
upon the scene, furnishing temporary relief and securing honorable 
employment for the deserted ones. Justice, mercy, and all the finer 
feelings of our nature call loudly upon the Congress of the United 
States to enact uniform marriage and divorce laws, which shall apply 

all the States and Territories, replacing the loose laws now found 
n the different States. Could this be accomplished, who can estimate 
the good to flow therefrom? How much misery and suffering would 
be spared the women and children of our land! Who can tell the 
sreat reduction in the number of the dependent classes ? 

Our Almshouse and City and County Hospital care for all persons 
who are too old or feeble to care for themselves, while there are 
found in every community many persons who can become self-sup- 
porting, if temporarily assisted. On certain days in each week, the 
Board attends at its office to hear the petitions of all such, and, after 
examination, affords the necessary relief. This prevents street beg- 
ging and petty larceny on the part of the worthy, yet unfortunate, 


ass. 


For a long time, it was the custom of some of our neighboring cities 
to ship to us their “lame, halt, and blind”; but, by watching closely 
for their arrival, and shipping them back at once, we have broken up 
the custom, which cannot be too severely condemned. Every com- 
munity should look out for its own poor, and not expect to thrust 
them upon their neighbors. 


(Signed) I. P. Wricut, Zreas. Board of Control. 
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MISSISSIPPI. LZstimated Population, 1,400,000. 


Here is a State Board of Health, but no Board of Charities 
Lunacy Commission. The insane in asylums are increasing, and 
now number more than six hundred. There are two State asylums 
at Jackson and Meridian. The State Prison at Jackson leases its 
prisoners. ‘There is a School for the Blind and one for the dea; 
The counties care for their own poor and for prisoners, but mak 
no report to the State government. No report came this year fron 
Mississippi. 
MISSOURI. Estimated Population, 2,500,000. 

No State Board of Charities exists here; for, though one was es 
tablished some twenty years ago, it was soon allowed to die. Ther 
is no Lunacy Commission, although the number of the insan 
asylums exceeds 2,500. There are three of these asylums supported 
by the State,— at Fulton, St. Joseph, and Nevada. There is also » 
large city asylum at St. Louis. The State Penitentiary is at Jefferso; 
City, with many inmates. At St. Louis is a State School for the 
Blind, at Fulton one for the deaf; and a Training School for Minors 
and an Industrial Home for Girls have been recently established 
No report from Missouri was this year received. 


NEBRASKA. E£stimated Population, 1,000,000. 


This State has not yet a Board of Charities nor a Lunacy Commis- 
sion. Its State institutions are one prison at Lincoln, two insane 
asylums at Lincoln and Norfolk, three schools for the blind, deaf, 
and feeble-minded at Omaha and Beatrice, an Industrial Schoo! a: 
Kearney, a Soldiers’ Home at Grand Island, a Home for the Friend. 
less at Lincoln, and an Industrial Home for Women and Girls else 
where. The cities and counties maintain their own poor, and make 
no report to the State. No report was this year received from Ne- 
braska. 

NEVADA. Estimated Population, 75,000. 


This small State has seldom reported to the Conference. It has no 
State Boards of any kind, and few paupers or other dependants. 
There is a State Prison at Carson City, and a State Insane Asylum 
at Reno. The poor are locally maintained. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. E£stimated Population, 375,000. 


New Hampshire has no State Board of Charities, but a Board o! 
Health, which acts as a Lunacy Commission by recent statute. There 
is one State Lunatic Asylum, managed by twelve trustees, receiving 
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‘heir appointment from the Governor and Council; and these appoint- 
ments are made independently of political parties. The Trustees 
are a Board of Inspection. The Governor and Council, with the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, are also, ex officio, a Board of Visitors. The Asylum is mostly, 
though not exclusively, devoted to the care of self-supporting pa- 
ents, those who are a public charge being supported at small asy- 
ums connected with the ten county almshouses. The management 
f these asylums is wholly in the hands of the County Commissioners, 
who are elected by popular vote of the counties. ‘Till this year, the 
State had not provided by law for any supervision or inspection of 
ese county asylums by a State official ; but an act making all per- 
sons deprived of liberty by reason of insanity the wards of the State 
ias been passed in 1889. Under this law, the State Board of Health 
s made also a Commission of Lunacy, charged with the duty of 
inspecting all institutions where the insane are in custody. They 
required to keep full records of admissions, discharges, and 
leaths, as well as other statistical matter, and make annual reports 
to the Governor and Council. 
here is only one State Prison. ‘The Governor and Council are, 
ficio, a Board of Management and Supervision. Specific duties 
ure assigned to a sub-committee of the Council. The warden is ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Council annually, and makes a report to 
the same body. ‘There is one reform school (legally called the “ In- 
lustrial School”) for the reformation of juvenile offenders, which 
idmits both sexes. It is managed by seven trustees, receiving their 
ppointment from the governor. ‘This board is a corporation for the 
transaction of business. It appoints a superintendent, who is treas- 
irer and general manager, and resides in the institution. He makes 
an annual report to the Governor and Council, giving such informa- 
tion and statistics as the by-laws may require. The inmates are sup- 
ported variously,— offenders under the United States laws at the 
expense of the general government; those committed under State 
laws are chargeable to counties, towns, or individual parents or 
guardians, when of sufficient ability to pay. Each of these three 
nstitutions has a separate management; and neither the Board of 


Health nor any other board has general powers in regard to paupers, 
prisoners, or other dependent persons except the insane. 

Reports of the State Asylum, the Industrial School, and State 
Prison, showing the money expended by each, are received at the 
State capitol. Those of counties, cities, and towns are not necessa- 
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rily sent to the capitol, but are generally found in the State Library, 
Such reports as are made to the State are in custody of the Secretary 
of State. County reports are made to the citizens. 

The expense of supporting juvenile delinquents (over and above 
earnings) has been explained above. The balance of expense jp 
the State Prison (above earnings) is paid by direct legislative appro. 
priation. Paupers chargeable to counties are supported by a county 
tax. The representatives in the legislature from the several towns in 
a county constitute a legislative board to make appropriations for 
county expenses, which are assessed to tax-payers in the towns, 
Paupers chargeable to counties are those who have no settlements in 
towns ; those having town settlements are at town expense ; there 
are no State paupers. The expense of supporting the criminal insane 
at the State Asylum is paid directly from the State treasury. Accord- 
ing to the act just passed, any pauper in the county asylums, who, in 
the opinion of the Lunacy Cominission, needs remedial treatment, 
will be transferred to the State Asylum, and while under such treat. 
ment will be supported at the expense of the State, paid to the asy- 
lum directly from the State treasury. The State Asylum is self-sup- 
porting, charging sufficient for the board of patients to pay current 
expenses and repairs. Few towns publish reports; and I have no 
means of furnishing statistics of support of town paupers, whether 
sane or insane. Some towns board out their insane paupers at the 
asylums of the counties in which they are located, and pay for board 
such varying sums as may be agreed upon by the parties. I am 
unable ‘from any data at my command to give any but imperfect 
answers to the different parts of question 5, but will state such as 
I have :— 

“A.” Insane connected with the State Asylum.— Whole number under 
care, 481 ; average number, 336.86. Cost (including repairs and offi- 
cers’ salaries), $85,334.31 ; cost per week for each patient, $4.87 -+. 
(This includes construction and permanent improvements, such as 
extension, new plumbing, etc.) Of these, about 80 per cent. were 
supported at private expense; the others, part by counties and 
towns, and the rest (criminal insane), by the State, as above ex- 
plained. Those supported by the counties or towns (while there) are 
not distinguished from private patients, being charged for board at 
the minimum price ($4 per week, exclusive of clothing). Private 
patients are charged according to agreement with friends, and the 
indigent of the private class are assisted in payment by the asylum 
and the State charities. 
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The County Insane Poor.— It is not possible to report accurately the 
umber in the county asylums for the year 1888; but a fair estimate 
is 430 at the close of that year, in all the counties. These were not 
J] in the asylums, but either there or in the almshouses with ordinary 
paupers. I cannot give the accurate numbers confined in the asylums 
by themselves, nor the cost of support of the insane there ; for the 
county reports do not separate these from ordinary paupers in their 
xccounts. It may be questioned whether the insane paupers cost 
more than the sane. The cost per week, including clothing of the 
paupers, averaging all the ten counties, was for the year $1.68, the 
highest being $2.64, in Merrimack, and the lowest $1.28, in Coos. 
[here are no means of giving numbers or cost of paupers in towns, 
Under subdivision “ B” of question 5, it is not possible, with the 
sources of information at my command, to furnish definite statistics. 
[own reports are not to be had to any great extent; and no two 
unties report on the same plan. In some there is a penal depart- 
ment for temporary boarders, arrested for minor offences; but the 
t of these is not kept separate from the general almshouse ex- 
penses. This applies to most of the heads under“ B.” In this thing 
s seen very clearly the need of a State Department of Charities and 
Corrections, which we have not yet reached. 

“C.” There are several orphans’ homes in the State; but these 
re all private charities, supported without public aid, and make 
)annual reports, so that their numbers and cost can only be gained 
y visitation or special correspondence. One is supported by indi- 
vidual contributions ; another is connected with a sectarian school, 
and similarly supported ; and a third is supported by the income from 
i fund left for the purpose by the late Countess of Rumford. The 
pauper children of the State are included in the county almshouse 
population. ‘There is no organization for sending poor children out 
{the State, or boarding them out. 

“D.” The whole number of prisoners in the State Prison for the 

1888 was 157, and the average 112}. The total expense was 
318,391, and the excess of expenses over earnings $3,942. The 
prison labor is under contract to a bedstead manufacturer.’ The 
prisoners were all men except one. 

[In the Industrial School, the whole number in 1888 was 160, the 
average 118, The cost for the year was $18,158.41, exclusive of 
51,489 expended for improvements. The earnings derived trom 
abor are not reported, and probably not kept. Various kinds of 
ight in-door and out-door labor are done. 
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I have no means of giving statistics of county jails as to numb 
or expenses, separate from what was given under the head of ; 
county insane, as there is no uniform mode of keeping them. | 
is no reformatory for adults — men or women — in the State. 

We have now a Bureau of Immigration, but I know of no meay; 
of ascertaining numbers. Foreign immigrants come in through | 
in other States, but none land in this. There is a constant passing 
to and from the Province of Quebec, and Canadians are rapid 
accumulating in our manufacturing towns and cities, and even j 
the rural districts; but no public records of these transitions 
kept. The new Immigration Commissioner, who is also Secretary 
the State Board of Agriculture, is making an effort to supply aban. 
doned farms with Swedish and Norwegian occupants. 

The State appropriations amount to $132,618. I append a copy 
of the new act making the insane the wards of the State, and est: 
lishing State supervision over all restrained of personal liberty 
account of insanity.* This act is regarded by all who have an 
telligent interest in the insane as an important step in advan 
The State Board of Health, as at present constituted, will perform 
the duty vigorously, and wake up the State to a new interest in the 
treatment of the chronic insane. I anticipate that we shall se 


decided reforms in the care of those in the county asylums. 


(Signed) J. P. Bancri 


NEW JERSEY. E£stimated Population, 1,500,000. 


An efficient Board of Health, a Board of Charities which performs 
little work, no Lunacy Commission, and no general Prison Commis 
sion are found in the State. The Bureau of Labor publishes many 
facts bearing on the social condition of the people ; and the Board 
of Health sometimes reports on the State establishments and the 
jails and poorhouses of the counties. The latter are improving, but 
not yet in the best condition. There are two large and crowded 
insane asylums at Trenton and Morris Plains, a State Prison at 
Trenton, a State Reform School at Jamesburg, and several we!’ 
managed county asylums and other local establishments. A State 
Charities Aid Association with recognized powers makes the inspec- 
tion of all the establishments more thorough. No full report from 
New Jersey came in this year. 


* Printed on a preceding page (So). 
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NEW YORK. E£stimated Population, 6,000,000. 


No report came in from New York; but this State is well known 
have a State Board of Charities, a State Lunacy Commission, a 
rison Bureau, controlling three State prisons, and a State Immigra- 
. Bureau holding over until better arrangements can be made. 
[here are five large State asylums for the insane in operation at 
tica, Binghamton, Buffalo, Poughkeepsie, and Willard, and two 
inder construction at Ogdensburg and at Matteawan. The latter will 
place the Auburn Criminal Asylum, which is still occupied. The 
very successful State Reformatory at Elmira still prospers under the 
ministration of Mr. Brockway, and a new statute regulating labor 
all the prisons has gone into effect this year. The State Board of 
harities reports on the State, county, and city establishments ; and 
Lunacy Commission, of which Dr. Carlos F. McDonald is chair- 

in, will report on the insane of the State, who now number between 

> and 20,000, The insane of New York City have had their 
ondition somewhat improved. ‘The whole cost of the dependent and 
lefective classes in New York @o the public now exceeds $12,000,000 
yearly, and increases. The State establishments generally are in 
good condition, although sometimes overcrowded: the county estab- 


shments are not so well managed, on the whole. 


NORTH CAROLINA. E£stimated Population, 1,650,000. 


No report has come from this State. Like Missouri, it once had 
a State Board of Charities; but this was long since abolished. It 
has no Lunacy Commission ; but the state of affairs in the oldest 
nsane asylum (that of Raleigh) shows that one is much needed 
there. Two other insane asylums exist,—for whites at Morganton, 
and for colored persons at Goldsboro. The chief prison is at 
Raleigh; but the convicts are also employed on public works else- 
where, under a special prison board. The counties have their own 
prisons and poorhouses ; but no full report of them is made, nor do 
the State establishments report on any uniform system. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Estimated Population, 350,000. 


The following appropriations for the biennial period in each case 
were made by the Territorial legislature : — 

In 1887, for two years : — 

Prison at Bismarck.— Subsistence, $25,000; employees and _inci- 
dental expenses, $46,260. 
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Insane Hospital, Jamestown.— Maintenance, $45,000 ; employ 
and incidentals, $50,000. 

School for Deaf-mutes.— Maintenance, $22,000; employees a; 
other expenses, $11,250. 

Reform School— Maintenance and other incidental expenses 
$12,000. 


In 1889, for two years :— 

Prison at Bismarck.— Maintenance, $16,000; salaries and }; 
dental expenses, $41,000. 

Jamestown Insane Hospital— Maintenance, $50,000; empl 
and other expenses, $64,500. 

School for Deaf-mutes.— Maintenance, $17,000; employees 
other expenses, $16,800. 

Reform School_— Maintenance, $5,000; employees and other 
penses, $6,000. 


There was no appropriation for lands or buildings by the legisla: 
ure of 1889 for any of these institutions. 


OHIO. LZstimated Population, 4,000,000. 


We have a State Board of Charities having supervision over a! 


organized charitable and correctional institutions of the State. Re 
ports are received at the State capitol, by the auditor, of all mone 
expended by institutions under State control, and, by the Board 
State Charities, of all money expended by counties (as well as th 
State) for charitable and correctional uses. The State institutions 
for dependants and delinquents are supported by the State. Th: 
counties support infirmaries, children’s homes, and county jails. [n- 
sane persons generally are supported by the State. There is n 
further local division. 

(a) Whole number of insane persons during the year, 6,000; 
average, about 5,500. Whole cost for the year of the insane, includ: 
ing insane paupers, $825,200. All are supported at public cost, and 
no distinction is made between rich and poor. 

(6) Public Poor—Whole number, 13,500; average number, 8,00: 
whole cost, $725,000. These are all in county infirmaries. Total 
number receiving out-door relief, 40,000; whole cost, $400,000. No 
average of this class can be made. Total pauper cost, $1,125,000. 

(¢) 3,000 children are supported, in 32 public homes, at a cost 0! 
$200,000. Average number, 2,100. There are 4,000 children in the 
care of private institutions, supported at a cost of $325,000. More 
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‘han one-half this number are in Catholic institutions, and 305 in a 
lewish orphan asylum, There is no organization for sending chil- 
iren out of the State or to receive from other States. The above 
aumbers do not include an aggregate of 2,500 children cared for and 
educated in State institutions at a public expense of $285,000. For 
the whole 9,500 children, $810,000 is paid. 

(Z) In the State Prison, the whole number is 2,120; average num- 
er, 1,390; Whole cost, $230,000. In the county jails, whole number 
for the year, 9,397; Cost, $100,000. ‘There is but one State Prison 
at Columbus), the earnings of which more than support the institu- 
tion. The boys’ and girls’ reformatories contain 1,192 inmates ; 
whole cost, $70,000. 

) We have no Immigration Board. 
rhere has been no new or special legislation within the last five 


years. 


OREGON. 


(he population of this State is probably slightly in excess of 
20 >; and, when its vast area is considered, it is not to be won- 


dered at that its institutions and modes of treating its dependent 
classes are very unlike those prevailing in older and more densely 


populated States. Indeed, the demand for labor generally being in 
excess of the supply, and other kindred circumstances rendering it a 
comparatively easy matter not only to make a living, but also to save 
and make provision against accident and emergency, there has been 
little poverty here, and but small incentive to crime (if we omit crimes 
resulting from recklessness and violence). 


It is only of late years 
that our people have felt the=necessity of considering the questions 
relating to charities and corrections; and even now this considera- 
tion takes, in a large degree, the direction of preventing the evils of 
pauperism and crime — seen as existing elsewhere — rather than the 
cure of that which, as yet, has not made itself very conspicuous here. 

Up to quite a recent period, each little neighborhood in our State 
has been much like a large family, in ;which each member was known 
to and made a subject of interest by his neighbors. This is still 
largely the case, even in towns of one or two thousand inhabitants. 
These things must be borne in mind if our true position is to be un- 
derstood. And it must also be remembered that it is only during the 
last seven years that we have been connected, by railroads, with other 
portions of the United States ; and that therefore, prior to that time, 


we were almost entirely free from the inroads of tramps, gypsies, and 
other vagrants. 
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Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that we have not x: 
yet either a State Board of Charities, a Lunacy Commission, a Priso; 
Superintendent or Commission for the whole State, a State Board of 
Health, or that there is no Board in existence having general powers 
in regard to insane persons, paupers, prisoners, or other dependen; 
persons. ‘The same conditions may likewise be held responsible {9 
the fact that there are no reports received at the State capitol of ¢h 
amount of money expended by the different public authorities (State. 
county, city, or town) for the poor, the insane, for prisoners, etc 
otherwise than as the same are treated in State institutions or ar 
recipients of State aid. 

The division of expense of supporting dependants and delinquents 
from the public treasury, between the State, the counties, and t! 
towns, is somewhat primitive, although simple. There is one Pen 
tentiary supported by the State; the county and city (or town) j 
being supported by the counties, cities, or towns, respectively. T) 
cost of transporting prisoners from the several counties to the State 
Penitentiary is borne by the State. There is also only one publi 
Insane Asylum, located near the Penitentiary at Salem, and sup- 
ported by the State; the State also bearing the expense of trans 
portation of patients thereto. There is no reimbursement of the 
State by the counties from which these convicts and patients come. 

Each county takes care of its own poor, but is, in the case of for- 
eign paupers (or paupers having no legal residence in the State), 
reimbursed by the State. The amount thus expended by the State 
for the fiscal year 1887-88 in support of these foreign paupers was 
about $3,450. Of these, fully half were born outside of the United 
States. There is but little uniformity in the manner in which the 
several counties keep their accounts, the law giving the largest 
latitude ; and there is not much chance of obtaining accurate in- 
formation embracing the whole State, or any large proportion thereof, 
until laws are passed calling upon the county and city authorities t 
furnish some appointed State officer with their statistics. That such 
laws should be passed is the opinion of all prominent State officials 
whose duties have brought them in contact with the support oi 
dependants and delinquents. And that there should be no further 
delay than possible in obtaining such legislation is patent, when it is 
considered that accuracy and uniformity in reporting such facts are 
not obtained except by years of practice and observation. 

In spite, however, of all these defects, and many others in our 
system (if such it can be called) of charities and corrections, our 
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haritable and reformatory institutions will in many respects compare 
favorably with some of the older States. Concerning them the fol 
lowing facts may be reported : — 


THE STATE PENITENTIARY. 
The whole number of convicts who were inmates of the prison at 


sny time during the two years ending Dec. 31, 1888, was 520, of ages 


is follows :— 
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Over 75 years of age, 
Unknown, 
Total, 


The lowest number in the Penitentiary at any one time was 240; 
and the highest, 293. The total expenditure for these two years (ex- 
clusive of construction) was $69,287; and the cash earnings amounted 
to $41,903. But some repairs and improvements were made out of 
the general fund; and the net expense per convict per diem is esti- 
mated at 13 7-10 cents. The prisoners are all industriously employed, 
most of them (on an average, 165 men) under contract in a stove 
foundry within the penitentiary walls, where they do good work under 
kind discipline. Indeed, apart from the prison garb, no marked dif- 
ference is apparent between them and any ordinary body of men pur- 
suing like occupation. Among other work performed, the prisoners 
have raised 4,000 bushels of potatoes and all the other garden vege- 
tables used in the prison. The worst features of the prison are, prob- 
ably, defective ventilation, the placing of two in each cell, and the 
absence of any provision for a paid chaplain or school-teacher. 


THE STATE INSANE ASYLUM 


[s under a Board of Trustees, consisting of the Governor of Oregon, 
Secretary of State, and State Treasurer. The whole number of pa- 
tients treated during the two years ending Nov. 30, 1888, was 854, 
the daily average being 475, at a net expense of $140,004, or a per 
capita per week of $2.82. No patients are supported in the institu- 
tion at private cost, none being looked upon as paupers, but the whole 
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considered as a State charge; and there is no distinction mac 

connection with previous social condition, but all are fed, clothed. ay 
housed alike, according to their actual condition and necessities 
The food is good, the accommodations excellent, and the care and trea; 
ment fair. A library of 328 volumes, supplied at cost of the State. 


has proved a source of great pleasure and profit to the inmates 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTES. 


This institution is under a Board of Directors,— nine in number.— 
three of whom retire every two years. The Governor of Oregon, 
Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Public Instruction con 
stitute a Board of Visitors. The whole number of pupils on the rolls 
during the years 1887 and 1888 was 39, and the average during 1883 
about 26, at an average cost of maintenance and instruction of eac! 
pupil of $204.67 per annum. In addition to funds supplied by the 
State, $250 was furnished by private subscriptions, with which a sma 
printing-press was purchased. The object of this school is to render 
the pupils capable of self-support ; and it is considered a duty of th: 
State to furnish such education. This school demonstrates how much 
can be accomplished by the untiring effort of one man ; for it owes 
its present admirable condition almost entirely to the labors of th 


Rev. P. S. Knight. The total cost forthe past two years was $16,258 


OREGON INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 


This is under a Board of Managers, consisting of the Governor, 
Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
whole number of pupils during the two years ending Dec. 31, 1888, 
was 19, with an average attendance between ro and 12, the 
highest number in attendance being 15. This was supported by 
State appropriations aggregating $10,000, of which $2,000 was for 
construction and $8,ooo for maintenance. These sums were ex- 
hausted, and were supplemented by private donations amounting t 
$297.50. The institution, like the mute school, is not looked upon 
as a charity, it being considered a duty of the State to furnish the 
education. While small, it is excellently conducted. 

The above institutions are all supported entirely by the State; and 
any outside assistance has been a mere present in addition to what 
the legislature had deemed sufficient. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


The State also renders assistance to the Children’s Aid Society for 
Orphans and Friendless Children. This society consists of twelve 
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adies, with whom the government rests. It was started in 1866 by 
, donation of ten acres of land, and received $1,500 State aid for the 
years 1872-73, and a like amount each year from 1876 to 1886 inclu- 
sive; while in 1887 and 1888 it has received $2,500 each year, $1,- 
of which was toward running expenses and $1,000 toward build- 
[he institution is unsectarian, and furnishes a home for needy 
children, who are transferred to permanent homes as soon as such 
be found for them. Children of sufficient age attend the public 
hools. It afforded a home for 27 children during the past year, 
14 were furnished with permanent homes. It is now being en- 
arged with a view to increase its capacity so as to give room for 100 
Idren. 
THE HoME. 
[he last legislature (January and February, 1889) appropriated a 
m of $5,000 toward the maintenance of what is known as “The 
Home,” an institution in the city of Portland, under the manage- 
nt of the Ladies’ Relief Society of that city. This corporation 
wns a block of land 200 feet square, on which is a large, substantial, 
| well-appointed building, with an average of 70 children, ranging 
ears from 2 to 12. They are furnished with a good home, attend- 
the public schools and the Sunday-schools and churches of 
arious denominations. ‘The main idea is to furnish homes to chil- 
who either have none or whose homes are unsuitable. The 
society insists upon payment from parents or guardians of something 
vard the support of children placed therein, when they are in po- 
to furnish it. The charge is adapted to their ability, ranging 
rom $3 to $8 per month. But children are not refused when there 
we no parents able to support them. ‘The society endeavors to place 
he inmates of the home out in private families whenever practicable, 
nd to this end encourages and promotes the adoption of the little 
es by respectable and kind citizens desirous of adopting children. 
Such are the institutions receiving State support and assistance. 


CouNTY AND CITY JAILS AND POORHOUSEs. 


Here we have the greatest need of reform, especially in the treat- 
ment of prisoners. Not that there is any brutality used, or any insuf- 
ficiency in quality or quantity of the food supplied ; for this is far from 
being the case. But the jails are mostly very unfit for the purpose ; 
and some of them are most disgraceful. Successive grand juries have 
reported against some of these prisons, term after term; every one 
connected with their administration has declared them a crying dis- 
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grace ; and yet a false economy —in reality a cowardly fear of j; 
creasing the public expenditure—has stood in the way of reform 
Many of these jails are in the basement of the county court-houses 
while others are mere cages, without room for jailer or guard, ; 
prisoners in the latter being locked up at night in their cells, be 
reach of any assistance in case of fire, sickness, or death. These jails 
have but few inmates and frequently lie vacant for months, Multnomah 
County jail, located in the city of Portland, being the only one where 
crowding takes place. This last is something fearful,— partly unde: 
ground, imperfect in construction, and inadequate in capacity. It js 
quite impossible to keep it free from the foulest odors, and the air js 
enough to breed pestilence ; while, owing to the prisoners being 
congregated in a common passage-way in the daytime, and seve: 
sleeping in the same cell at night, the moral atmosphere is stil! wors 
Indeed, were it the intention to promote physical and moral ill-health, 
it would be difficult to found an institution promising larger returns 
The city jail of Portland is about as bad: other city jails are litt! 
more than cages for the confinement of noisy drunkards. In th 
Multnomah County jail, the whole number of prisoners during the 
year 1888 was 618, and the average number 4o. The total cos 
of food and guard was $6,335, at the rate of $3 per week for each 
prisoner. This sum of $3 is paid the sheriff for each prisoner, 
the sheriff paying the necessary jailers and feeding the prisoners. 
The following table, showing the amount paid each month during 
the year 1888, will indicate the fearfully crowded state of the jail at 
times, éspecially when it is considered that the jail only has proper 
accommodation for about /¢hirty, while frequently over roo hav 
been confined there (and for a large portion of the time as many as 
75), from 7 to g men being crammed into a single cell (of 12 x 1 
feet) to sleep. 

Monthly cost at $3 per week :— 


NG as BO se i 6 see 
EE ER ae on ee ee ae 549-42 
PG awk Re Sa ie ce 399.85 
NG 8 a aR Pe EST Re oe 220.21 
. Sere ae ee ee 241.72 
: | Re lee ee en 210.85 
i Greist ake et ey lew 218.15 
I baie, © we eh we se 6 404.86 
eer oe ey ree 628.71 
et ae ae ee 918.86 
eee ee eres 
Decemiet, £ ee se we ww ew 810.00 


$6,335-34 
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[he county and city jails are, with few exceptions, sadly in need of 
reform, or rather of demolition and rebuilding. 


THE County Poor. 


he care of the poor in the counties is without system, the most 
minent object seeming to be to keep the expenditure at a min- 
mum. In most counties, the poor are boarded out; but as nearly 
ur paupers are old and infirm, and are generally boarded either 
with friends or with some deserving people needing the assistance 
ziven by this board-money, the plan is not so objectionable as might 
appear. It can hardly be expected of counties with an average of 
from 2 to 6 paupers that they would keep institutions for boarding 
these few. ‘The county of Multnomah has a poor-farm in the suburbs 
Portland, where it boards and cares for its paupers. During the 
year 1888 there was an average of 43 inmates, who were maintained 
a cost (exclusive of construction) of $6,265.33. The population of 
the county is probably between 60,000 and 70,000, but is so rapidly 
reasing that a true estimate is very difficult. 


OTHER CHARITABLE AND BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


{mong these may be mentioned the three hospitals, under the con- 
| respectively of the Episcopal, Catholic, and Methodist churches. 
The inmates generally pay something toward their support; but 
many are cared for free. Many of the churches have schools, where 
afew pupils are admitted either free or at reduced rates. The Hu- 
mane Society, located in Portland, has done considerable work in 
looking after the welfare of young children, together with other good 


ork. But the society that has done most for the young is the 


Boys’ AND GrRLs’ Alp SOCIETY. 


A few extracts from the Report of this society will best show the 
extent and character of its labors. This Report covers the year end- 
ng May 2, 1888. 

Balance on hand May 3, 1887, .... .- . + $883.70 


Received from Sunday collections,. . ... . 863.35 


Interest from deposits, . 21.50 


Total, 4 . 


Bene $1,768.55 
Paid out on Secretary’s warrants, 


620.41 


Balance on hand May 2, 1888, 


$1,143.14 


The work is at present carried on without any of the equipments 
that ordinarily belong to societies of this kind. We have no home, 
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no superintendent, no visiting agent. All that is accomplished js 
the exertions of the individual members of the Board of Trustees 
and it is due to the chairman of our executive committee to say tha 
the bulk of the work is done by him. The work of the year may | 
stated briefly, as follows: — 

Number of cases of all kinds, 240; number of children provi 
with homes, 36; number of cases in justice court and in jail, 2, 
number of tramps, 10. The other cases were misdemeanors in c| 
acter, and hardly admit of classification. 

During the year past, the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society have take; 
from the jail and hands of the court twelve boys who would hay 
been sent to the penitentiary, a number of others who would haye 
been detained for a term in jail; and the society has saved {| 
county and State expense in nearly every other case (240 in number 
immediate or contingent. 


CONCLUSION. 


An increased interest is taken by our people in the various ques 
tions appertaining to charities and corrections; and the work oj 
prevention and cure keeps pace with the evils that invariably atten 
the increase and condensation of population. Several movements, 
such as the establishment of free kindergartens and the formation of 
a City Board of Charities in Portland, are decidedly in the right direc- 


tion, and give fair promise of success. One of our greatest present 


needs is legislation calling for returns, from city and county officers, 
of statistics appertaining to these subjects and relating to thei: 
various localities, such returns to be made at stated periods to some 
properly appointed State Board or officer. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


1. The estimated population is 5,000,000. 

2. The State has a Board of Public Charities, which annually 
appoints a Committee on Lunacy having charge of all matters relat- 
ing to lunacy, subject to the control and direction of the Board of 
Charities. Neither the State Board of Health nor any other board 
except the State Board of Charities has any general power or author- 
ity in regard to insane persons, prisoners, or other dependent 
persons. 

3- Reports are received by the president and secretary of the 
Board. 

4. The cost of supporting the indigent insane in State hospitals is 
divided between the State and the counties, the State paying not 
over $2 per week for each indigent insane person. The cost of sup- 
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¢ inmates of almshouses is met by the 67 counties in the State, 
all] but 18 of which have almshouses, In these 18 counties the poor 
:re supported by what is known as the “township system,” under 
ch overseers are elected, with power to collect a tax and disburse 
in such manner as they may deem best calculated to carry out the 
tof the law. For the care and support of the defective and 
lelinquent classes, State aid is extended; in the case of defectives, 
r the indigent class only. The blind children cost at the rate of 
per annum, the deaf and dumb children at the average rate of 
and the feeble-minded children at $175 per annum. The 
iaritable institutions organized by individuals or associations, such 
; homes, general hospitals, etc., are supported by income from en- 
dowments and contributions from charitable citizens. State aid is 
ccasionally granted. 


Whole number of insane, 
Average number, 


Cost for the year 1888, e achuding construction expenses, 


Private patients, 
Public patients, 


Number in insane hospitals, 
Number of insane in almshouses, 
Number of insane in prisons, Ss ae ee ee 
Public Poor in 49 county almshouses: whole number re- 

maining Sept. 30, 1888, including the 588 insane inmates, 8,503 
(mount expended for their support, deducting receipts, . $1,204,423.00 
Out-door Relief in 49 counties: whole number supported 

during the year ending Sept. 30, 1888, . ee 18,046 
Expended for their support, ........ “— $261,880.00 
Township Poor in 18 counties: whole number supported 

during the year, . . fet ee eee 4,891 
Amount expended for their sapper, eee 298,362.53 


Cc. 


Whole number of children in homes, families, or poor- 
ee ee * 6,000 


The different Children’s Aid Societies of the Commonwealth, lo- 
cated in various counties (notably the Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
societies), are constantly at work securing homes in private families 
or in public institutions, etc., for children bereft of parents or other- 
wise unfortunate. They have been specially active in removing chil- 


* Of this number, 492 are reported in Section B, the Public Poor 
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dren between two and sixteen years of age from almshouses, 


placing them in private families and homes. State aid has been a, 
is extended to these societies. 
D. 
Whole number of prisoners for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1888, . . 

Average number, 3 

Cost of support above earnings, 

Number in State penitentiaries Sept. 30, 1 1888, 

Cost therein above earnings derived from labor, 


At the Eastern State Penitentiary at Philadelphia, con- 
ducted on the separate, or individual, system, the 
number of prisoners remaining Sept. 30, 1888, was, 

Average daily number, . .. . 

Cost of support per capita per annum, labor — grolite - 
ducted, 


At the Western State Penitentiary at Allegheny, conducted 
on the congregate system, the number of prisoners re- 
maining Sept. 30, 1888, was 

Average daily number, .. . ; 

Cost of support per capita (labor nea geofite deducted), 


Number in county jails, workhouses, houses of correction, 
and houses of refuge, . 

Cost above earnings derived from laher, $755,649.08 

A State Industrial Reformatory for young men between fiftee: 

and twenty-five years (first offenders) has been recently opened 

Huntingdon. 


E. 


Immigrants— Number received during the year ending 
June 30, 1888, 


From Ireland,. . . 7,987 From Germany, 
England, . . 11,543 France, . 
NG 6 kk Russia, 
Scotland, . . Poland, 
Switzerland, . Belgium, 
Sweden, .. Holland, 
Norway, . . Italy, 
Spain, . 5. Denmark, 
Hungary, . . Austria, . 
Greece, . .. Unknown, . 

All other countries, . . . . + . . 259 


The State Board of Charities, by appointment of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, acts as an Immigration Board. 
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Recent Legislation.— The passage of the Lunacy Act, and plac 

its administration under the direction of the State Board; the 
blishment of an Industrial Reformatory for young men convicted 
first offence; the law forbidding the keeping of children between 
‘he ages of two and sixteen years in almshouses or poorhouses ; and 
the passage of an act regulating the amount of the expense to the 

‘ate, for the care and treatment of the indigent insane,— are the 
most important recent acts. 

[he State appropriations to the various institutions for the year 
888 amounted to $1,528,028.22. The amount appropriated for the 
year beginning June 1, 1889, is not yet accurately known, but will 
ipproximate the amount for 1888. 


RHODE ISLAND. E£stimated Population, 335,000. 


No report came from this State, of which the charities are so sys- 
tematically organized on a single farm in the town of Cranston, near 
Providence. There is an administrative Board of State Charities, 
but no Lunacy Commission ; nor is the state of the lunacy law quite 
satisfactory. The county and town establishments are kept up, but 
the growth of the State establishments tends to reduce the number 
fthe inmates. Particularly is this true of the chronic insane, who 
are accumulating in the fast-growing asylum on the State farm. The 
whole number of the insane in Rhode Island approaches goo, ap- 
parently, though no such number has been reported. The cost of 
their support annually exceeds $100,000: the cost of all the other 
dependants and delinquents may be $150,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. E£stimated Population, 1,250,000. 


No report has come in from this State, but it has no Board of 
Charities or Lunacy Commission. The State establishments are few, 
and the county jails and poorhouses are not regularly reported on. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Estimated Population, 400,000. 


No Board of Charities or Lunacy Commission exists here. There 
is an insane asylum at Yankton, and there are two or three other 
State establishments. No figures can yet be given for these, the 
State being so newly organized. 

The poor are supported by the counties, under the direction of the 
County Commissioners. Criminals and insane are accommodated by 
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the State in its institutions at State expense. All insane persons 
admitted to the hospitals are supported at the expense of their count 
The estimated cost of the insane of all Dakota during the years 188- 
1888, was $300,000, including the construction funds of both hospi- 
tals, as well as the actual maintenance of inmates, salaries of officials. 
etc. The number of insane treated during the past two years in bo 
hospitals of Dakota was about 600; average number of inmate 
both years, at any one time, 261. 

In general, there has been unusual generosity shown by the leg 
lative bodies in appropriating for the use of the hospitals, not only 
the matter of maintenance, but also in the construction of suita 
buildings. There are no data which will give you information desired 
concerning the public poor, children, and criminals. 

A movement is now on foot to establish an institution for the 
and training of feeble-minded children. An institution is needed { 
the purpose of aiding this class as much as any now in existence ar 
needed. 


TENNESSEE. Z£stimated Population, 1,800,000. 


This State has a Prison Board and a Board of Health, but 
Board of Charities or Lunacy Commission. The State establis 
ments report to the legislature, but there are no official reports fron 
the county prisons and poorhouses or from the private and loca 
charities, which are numerous. There are two State insane asylums, 
the Eastern and the Western, besides a central asylum at Nashville, 
where also is the chief State Prison. No report was received this 
year from Tennessee. 


TEXAS. 


1. /opulation.— When the last census was taken, Dec. 31, 1587, 
the population was 2,015,032, a gain of 423,283, or 26.59 per cent., 
since 1880, At the same ratio of gain, the percentage of increase in 
population from 1880 to 1890 would be about 38, and would give the 
State a population of 2,200,000 at this time. 

2. State Boards.— There is neither State Board of Charities no: 
Lunacy Commission. Neither the State Board of Health, nor any 
other Board, has any powers over paupers, insane, or dependent 
persons. 

3. Reports— None are made except by State authorities: these 
report to the Comptroller. Counties and cities make no reports, as 
they only expend local funds, and report to the local authorities,— 
county courts and city governments. 
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Support of the Insane and Paupers.— Each county takes care of 
its own paupers: the State has nothing to do with them. Insane per- 
sons are cared for by county authority, after being adjudged insane, 
until they can secure admission to the State Asylum, then the State 
pays all expenses. 
= Number of Paupers— Total number, 1851: these are sup- 
rted by the counties, at an average of $7.67 per month. Of these, 
-82 were colored, 248 foreign-born, and 721 white Americans. About 
:< counties have poor-farms run by the county, on which they main- 
tain about 835 paupers; the remaining 716 are generally contracted 
t out) by the counties to the /owest bidder for their maintenance. 
[he insane are confined in two Asylums, and the legislature of 
1889 appropriated $150,000 for the erection of a third (the South- 
west Texas Asylum). Persons admitted to these institutions are 
tried on a writ of Zunatico inguirendo, by a jury before the County 
ludge; if found insane, they are sent to the asylum as soon as there 
is room; until then they are held in county jail at county expense. 
The oldest Asylum is at Austin, the State capital. Remaining there 


Oct. 31, 1888, 585 patients; treated during the year preceding, 707; 


laily average, 569 ; the cost per capita (per month), $14.55. Asylum 
No. 2 is at Terrell, in North Texas. Remaining there Oct. 31, 1888, 
103 patients; treated during the year, 662; cost per capita per 
month, $13.89. 

[here are two children’s homes, both small institutions, and main- 
tained by private subscription. The State Orphans’ Home has just 
been built, and opened (on the rsth of July). It will have a capacity 

90 ; and all orphan children under fourteen years of age are to 
be admitted, subject only to such restrictions as the board deem nec- 
essary to the welfare of the institution. 

There are two State Penitentiaries. At the two are worked about 
1,570 prisoners, namely: on railroads, 409; on contract farms, 920; 
on share farms, 259; on State farm, 174. The whole number of 
convicts was 3,332 Oct. 31, 1888; average cost per capita per month, 
about $10. All convicts are under State management, and a// State in- 
stitutions have a Superintendent and a Board of Managers for each in- 
stitution, except the penitentiaries, which are all under one board, and 
each prison under a Superintendent, and the whole penitentiary sys- 
tem under a General Superintendent and a Financial Agent. There 
are no Reformatory Prisons in the State for men or women, no 
Workhouses, or Houses of Refuge, except “ poor-farms,” as above 
stated. Jan. 3, 1889, this (Gatesville) House of Correction and Re- 
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formatory for Boys under sixteen years of age was opened, with 2: 
inmates, transferred here from the penitentiary. We now have :> 
our capacity is 150; there is no machinery for industries, and no ap. 
propriation, except for maintenance. 

We also have a Deaf and Dumb Asylum for whites and one fo; 
colored persons, and a Blind Asylum. These are officered by th 
State, and all running expenses except clothing paid by the State. 

There is no State Board of Immigration; some railroads have in. 
migration agents in Europe and the States, and in some countie 
local boards supply temporary wants and find employment for imni. 
grants. 

6. Legislation.— All legislation in Texas, of late years, has been o/ 
a philanthropic spirit, looking to the amelioration of all her un. 
fortunate classes, whether diseased or criminal. Of course, we have 
not yet reached the perfection that has been attained by our older 
States ; but the strides of the last ten years have been marvellous, 
and we expect in another ten years to be abreast with most of the old 
States in all these particulars. Our appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending Feb. 28, 1890, are as follows :— 

Lunatic Asylum (Austin), . 
Lunatic Asylum (Terrell), . 

New Lunatic Asylum wate 
Blind Asylum, . : 

Deaf and Dumb nist, 

Orphan Asylum, : 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum (eed, 


State Penitentiaries, all their earnings and . 
State Reformatory, 


$113,810.0% 
86,840.00 
1 50,000.00 
40,610.00 
43,210.00 
19, 500.00 
18,810.00 
81,000.00 
11,295.00 


(Signed) Ben. E. McCuttocu, 
Supt. House of Cor. and Reform, 
Corresponding See. for Texas. 


GATESVILLE, TEX., July 25, 1889. 


UTAH. Z£stimated Population, 250,000. 


No report from this Territory, of which the charities are not well 
organized. 


VERMONT. E£stimated Population, 350,000 


There is no Board of Charities or Lunacy Commission, unless that 
name be given to the State Supervisors of the Insane, who look after 
this class in the Brattleboro Asylum and elsewhere. A new asylum 
is to be built at Waterbury. 
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All insane poor persons or paupers, when in the asylums, are sup- 
ported by the State wholly. When not in the asylum, their care falls 
pon the towns where they reside. The same is true of the sane 
oor: but there are no statistics concerning the public poor, unless 
‘nsane. The whole annual cost at the Brattleboro Asylum was, last 
year, $66,000, or $3.75 a week; showing an average of 340 during 
the year. There must have been as many more cared for by the 


VIRGINIA. E£stimated Population, 1,800,000. 


There is a State Board of Health, but no Lunacy Commission or 
Board of Charities. The counties maintain their own poor, but make 
no return to the State authorities. There are four asylums for the 
insane maintained by the State, which are all crowded ; and there is 
one asylum for the deaf and blind. There is also but one peniten- 
tiary, at Richmond; but an increasing number of the convicts are 
employed at other places on four of the Virginia railroads: namely, 
with the Roanoke and Southern Railroad, 131; the Farmville and 
Powhatan, 110; the South Atlantic and Ohio, 86; and the Abingdon 
Coal and Iron Railroad, 61,— all this at the close of last year, when 
the whole number was 981. Only 593 remained at Richmond, there- 
fore, while a year before (Oct. 1, 1887) there were 798 at Richmond, 
and only 169 employed elsewhere. Of the whole number (967), only 
187 were white; while of the 981 in 1888 189 were white. The 
Penitentiary is crowded, and is open to serious criticism. The 
county jails and workhouses also appear to be in bad condition ; and 
the superintendents of the insane asylums complain that patients 


coming to them from the jails and poorhouses (where many insane 
persons are) are often infested with vermin, and in other ways give 
indications of neglect and ill-treatment. 

[he convicts are employed under contract at Richmond, and are 
also hired by contractors for the railroad work. Concerning these 


railroad contracts, the surgeon and superintendent at Richmond 
report as follows: — 


THE SurGEON. Referring to the very much increased rate of 
mortality for the past year as compared with previous hospital re- 
ports, we can readily account for this difference when we take into 
consideration the following facts: In the first place, the State has 
been called upon to furnish the different railroad companies a much 
larger number of convicts; secondly, the very unfavorable season of 
the year when these men were called for. And especially would I 
mention the treatment and manner in which these men were handled 
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by those in charge. Ordering these men, as must be done, dire tly 
from cells and workshops, and exposing them, thus totally unpre 
pared, to the vicissitudes of camp life, coupled with this sudde 
and unaccustomed hard labor, must necessarily and seriously imp 
the health and strength of many, thereby not only causing a ie 
number to be returned for treatment as unfit for railroad work, but in 
many instances these convicts thus broken down and sent in ap 
usually slow in returning to the contract, and accomplish but little a: 
compared with their former work. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT. Our expenses have greatly increased | 
the hiring of convicts to the different railroads, additional guard-hire. 
clothing, feeding, medical attention, etc. These men were hired 
under what is generally known as the Van Doran Act, for the hiring 
of convicts on public works, approved March 6, 1886. You will se 
that the expense of maintaining these men on railroads is greater than 
the amount of hire received, or to be paid to the State by the roads 
for their hire at forty cents per day. 


Within the Penitentiary there is no instruction whatever given to 
the prisoners. The work which they are made to do, in the shoe 
factory and in and about the buildings, is desultory, irregular, and j 
no sense educative. There is no matron for the female ward, no 
proper nurse in the hospital, and no attempt whatever to separate, 
much less individualize, the prisoners of either sex. General Arm. 
strong adds : — 


While this condition, or rather the continuance of this condition, is 
discouraging, the explanation is so evident as to clearly indicate what 
the next step should be. Nobody interferes, nobody asks questions, 
nobody investigates, simply because nobody cares. There is n 
public sentiment in the matter, and to create an interest is the first 
necessity. Legislators do not move in advance of their constituents 
and we cannot secure any legislative reform in our present crimina 
system until the people of the State are educated to the point o! 
demanding it. I believe that this Conference can do much to this 
end by diffusing its literature among the clergy and officers of insti- 
tutions and of the State, and through the newspapers; and I should 
recommend that some systematized work of this sort be undertaken, 
if possible, during the coming year. 


WASHINGTON. E£stimated Population, 200,000. 


No report has come from this new State. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Zstimated Population, 750,000. 


There is no State Board or Lunacy Commission having authority 
throughout the State over the various classes of public dependants 
but the State Insane Asylum at Weston, the State Penitentiary, and 
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Deaf and Dumb Asylum are managed by separate boards for 
each establishment. ‘The boards report to the governor; but there 
re no reports from counties, cities, or towns, and therefore no record 

vhat is done by the State as a whole. The poor, except the in- 
sane, are supported by the counties, the State making no provision 
xcept for the insane. The regulation of poorhouses is vested in the 
ounty courts. The insane are the most numerous and costly of the 
St te dependants, and a second asylum for them is now building. At 
the old asylum in Weston, the whole number of patients in 1888 was 

the average number, 746; and the total cost for a year, $97,284, 

n average of less than $2.25 a week. At the State Penitentiary 
ere were 263 convicts, costing for the year $40,423, which must be 


“O99 


\iminished by their earnings ; but these are not reported, nor is there 
ny return from the county jails. It has been proposed to build a 
ate Reform School; but nothing has yet been done. There are 
» Homes for children, both in Wheeling, and both small, having 


more than 25 children each. These are supported as private 


WISCONSIN. <£stimated Population, 1,600,000. 


We have a State Board of Charities, a State Board of Health, and 
Board of Supervision, the latter being a Board of Trustees 
all the State institutions. Reports are received of the amount of 
-y expended for the insane, the poor, prisoners, etc. These re- 
ports are perfect for the State institutions, but defective from the 
i| authorities, especially in relation to crime and out-door relief. 
[he reports on insanity and poorhouse relief are practically perfect. 
The Insane-— The State supports all the insane who have no resé- 
* (not pauper settlement) in any particular county. The insane 
1 State hospitals who have a residence in any county are supported 
yy the State; but a special tax is levied on each county for its own 
insane at the rate of $1.50 a week f/us the clothing bill. Insane per- 
sons in county asylums are supported by the county, with the aid of 
in appropriation of $1.50 a week from the State, subject to the 
approval of the State Board of Charities. Insane persons from other 
counties pay $1.50 a week and the clothing bill, while the State adds 
an appropriation of $1.50 a week, so that each county actually gets 
$3.00 a week g/us the clothing bill, for the insane from other counties. 
Virtually, it gets the same for its own insane, being relieved from the 
special tax and receiving the appropriation. 
Paupers— Counties having the full county system support all their 
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poor from the county treasury. Counties having the town syste 
support all paupers not having a pauper settlement (after one year. 
residence without relief) in any town. In these counties the tow, 
supports all town paupers. Many counties have a mixed system, j 
which the county supports a poorhouse for its own paupers and re. 
ceives the poor sent by the towns at a fixed rate, the towns and : 
county both giving out-door relief each to its own poor. 
Prisoners.— Prisoners in jail are supported by the count 
police-stations or lock-ups, by the city or village. In some . 


ises 


a jail is also hired as a city police-station. Usually, in that case. 


the city is charged for all its prisoners, including tramps 
drunkards. 


A. The /nsane (for year ending Sept. 30, 1888) : — 


State Hospital. Northern Hospital. Milwaukee Hospital 
Whole Number, 792 1,012 472 


Average Number, 479 634 333 
Current Expenses, $93,155 $125,220 $69,355 
Per Capita Cost, $3-74 $3.80 $3.88 

Total Average Number, 2,740. Total Cost, $397,934. 


B. Paupers in Poorhouses : — 
Total population during the year, . 
At close of the year, Sept. 30, 1888, 
Total net expense, 

Average weekly cost, 


There are no others in poorhouses. The amount of out-doo 
relief we estimate at $275,000 a year. This is based on defectiv 
returns, but is by careful comparison of one year with another. Th: 
total cost of pauperism is therefore about $350,000 a year for bot 
in-door and out-door relief, but not including the insane or the « 
pendent children. 

C. Children.— The State Public School for Dependent Children 
had, during the year above named, a total of 276, an average of 
116, and 186 at the close of the year: it now has about 250. 4 
large number are already placed in families. The cost for the year 
was $20,128, and the average weekly cost $3.34. There are only 
few children in poorhouses,— mostly idiots. I am sorry to say we 
have no State provision for idiots in Wisconsin. We have several 
orphan asylums and homes for children, mostly Catholic. | think 
the Catholics have about a thousand children in orphan asylums 
and in their industrial schools. Probably, all the Protestant ce- 
nominations have five hundred, including those in the Wisconsin 
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rial School for Girls. We have successfully combated the 
ldren’s Aid Society of New York, and other organizations which 
children by the carload into a county, and then run away 
leave them to shift for themselves. No such organization 
in Wisconsin, either to send out children or to receive them. 
ilren are placed out from the State Public School and the 
1s industrial schools at little or no cost. None are boarded out. 
visoners.— (Year ending Sept. 30, 1888.) State Prison: gross 


se, $61,074; net expense, $12,167. ‘Total prisoners, 639 ; 


rage, 441. Average weekly cost (gross), $2.66; (net), $0.53. 


ails, total number 4,641 at the close of year 1888. 
[here are no returns of cost in jails, and no returns at hand for 
House of Correction at Milwaukee, which receives many pris- 
rs. There is no reformatory prison in Wisconsin. 
/mmigrants.— We have no Immigration Commission. Two- 
of our adult population is foreign: we therefore receive a 
ge foreign immigration still. The bulk of them are Germans, 
Scandinavians, Poles, and Bohemians, about in that order. We 
also losing a large body of the native population by removal 
the States and Territories further West. Milwaukee (our largest) 
sa German city. 
The drift of legislation for five years has been hardly perceptible, 
‘xcept that we have stopped the overgrowth of State institutions, and 
at we have successfully established the county system of care for 
: chronic insane. Indeterminate sentences were last winter made 
nal with the judges, and a few convicts have been thus 
need, 
REPORT FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 
During the past year, the State institutions of Wisconsin have not 


1 


unged materially in their work, except in the following partic- 


The State Public School for Dependent Children has reached its 
full capacity, and some difficulty is experienced in placing out the 
children fast enough. This, however, will doubtless be soon pro- 
vided for, so as to prevent the overgrowth of this institution and its 
change from the original and wise plan declared in the law establish- 
ing it, that it should be maintained as a temporary home, and not as 
a place in which to bring up the children. 

There is to be a change in the warden of the State Prison, the new 
warden going into office Oct. 15, 1889. 

Additional county asylums for the chronic insane have been 
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erected. We now have eighteen of them in operation, with a pop) 
lation of nearly sixteen hundred. Two others will be ready this fal 
when we shall have more than enough room in our hospitals anq 
asylums, without overcrowding, for all the insane in the State tha 
need public care. We now have no insane in jails, and only aboy; 
twenty in poorhouses,—all of whom have liberty and occupation 
the county asylums, the system of open doors still continues; and 
are rapidly introducing the method of general dining-rooms.  \{o, 
than half these asylums now have each a single dining-room for a 
inmates. Experience shows great advantages in this plan, with ; 
disadvantages. Some asylums are now experimenting in the di 
tion of abolishing all window guards. Most of them still retai 
iron sash for this purpose, but none have besides any bars or o 
form of window guards. One asylum has removed all guards wi 
ever, except a wire screen, which is placed in the window of a si 
room whenever necessary for an excited patient, and removed w 
not so needed. The superintendent says that no danger or trou 
has resulted, so far, from this extension of liberty. Several oth 
asylums are removing the guards from a portion of the window 
We shall watch with interest the result of this experiment. 0 
superintendent has organized a literary society in his asylum, mee! 
ing weekly. 

Legislation in 1889 has been as follows : — 

Indeterminate sentences, with conditional liberation for convicts 
in the State Prison, are now optional with the trial judges, and a fey 
persons have actually been sentenced under this law, whose valu 
chiefly as an entering wedge for the future. The State Board 
Charities and Reform has been given full power to condemn jails 
police stations which are unsafe to keep prisoners with ordinai 
vigilance by the jailor, or are dangerous to the health of prisoner 
or do not provide for the proper separation of men from women, 
of old from young, as already required by law. ‘This power will be 
exercised by the Board cautiously, but the knowledge of its existen 
is already having some effect upon the authorities of some counties. 

The name of the Milwaukee County Asylum has been changed 
to Milwaukee Hospital for the Insane, which is more appropriate 
as it receives both acute and chronic cases, and is virtually a Stal 
hospital. This change was compelled by the fact that a count 
asylum for the chronic insane is now in existence in Milwauke 
County, and avoids the confusion that would have resulted betwe 
the two institutions. The Wisconsin Veterans’ Home at Milwaukee 
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has received an appropriation from the State of $50,000 for building 
purposes. In return, the title is vested in the State, but the Grand 
Army of the Republic is guaranteed possession and use of it as long 
js needed for a soldiers’ home. It is increased to a capacity of 
‘wo hundred persons, a large part of which number will consist of 
ldiers and their wives, occupying small two-room cottages. 
A change has been made in the amount and form of aid given by 
County Soldiers’ Relief Commissions. 


A larger amount may now be 
appropriated by each county board for this purpose, and the relief 


need not be given in cash, but may be given in such form as will be 
best for the applicant. 
already strict laws to protect the chastity of girls and to 
break up houses of prostitution have been made still stricter. 
Our compulsory education law has been made stricter by giving 
h school board power to extend the compulsory period from 
to twenty-four consecutive weeks in each year, and to employ 
nt officers. Children under thirteen are not allowed to be 
ployed in stores, factories, and mines, except they already have 
r education, and then only upon the permission of the county 
udge, with such conditions as he may dictate. But the feature of 
this law which is now causing most discussion is that which refuses 
consider any private school a legal place to send children under 
this act, unless English instruction is given in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and United States History. So many friends of private 
schools object to this that it would seem that the English language 
is not taught at all in a considerable number of them. 


(Signed) A. O. WRIGHT. 


WYOMING. E£stimated Population, 90,000. 


There are but ten organized counties in this Territory, and only one 
these (Laramie, in which is Cheyenne) has built a poorhouse under 


the law authorizing them to do so. Nine counties are provided with 
| 


f00d 


court-house and jails; and there are two convict prisons in the 
lerritory,— the United States Prison at Laramie, costing $70,000 for 
construction, and the new Territorial prison at Rawlins, now build- 
ing, which will cost $100,000. At present the Territorial convicts 
are kept in the Illinois Prison at Joliet, and average about 8o. 
Young delinquents are maintained at the Colorado Reform School in 
Golden,— the whole expense for convicts being about $15,000 a year. 


The Territory-in 1886 appropriated $30,000 for an insane asylum 
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at Evanston, 7,000 feet above the sea level, which has been so fy, 
completed as to receive 50 patients, at a cost of about $50,000, |; 
was opened in April, 1889; and about 40 insane persons who had 
been boarded at the expense of the counties in a private asylum 
Jacksonville, Ill., were transferred to Evanston. The new asylum 
managed by a board of three directors; and this and the Penite, 
Asylum at Cheyenne has never been opened. The Evanston Asylyy 
is heated by steam and lighted by electricity. high. 
owing to the small number of patients. The cost at Jacksonville wa 
$300 a year. 


SUMMARY OF STATES. 


In the above reports, no mention is made of the State of Monta: 
with an estimated population of 180,000, nor of the Indian Territory 
with a population of 30,000, the Territories of Arizona (60,000), Ida 
(100,000), New Mexico (130,000), or the District of Columbia 
000). The States, now 42 in number, had in the beginning of 18 
by our estimate, a population of about 62,000,000, the Territ 
about 670,000, and the District 250,o00,— in all, therefore, 62,92 
ooo. How exact is this estimate will appear when the census 
1890 shall have been made. In 1880, the population of the whole 
region was 50,155,783 ; but of what are now States the populatio: 
was about 49,625,000. Among this population of 49,625,000 in 18%¢ 
were then reported 90,614 insane persons, or about one in every 547 
In some States, the proportion was much greater, exceeding one in ever 
350 in Connecticut and Massachusetts, one in every 340 in New Hamp: 
shire, and one in every 330 in Vermont. There is no reason to suppose 
that the proportion is any less now; for everywhere that statistics are 
collected the insane are seen to increase beyond the general popula- 
tion. It is therefore fair to estimate the insane, among the 60,600, 
ooo who inhabit the States, at no less than 150,000, or one in 4 
Less than half the 90,614 of 1880 were in hospitals and asylums 
(40,942), but this number has now greatly increased. In Califor 
nia, more insane persons are reported in the asylums than wer 
counted in the whole State in 1880 (3,300 to 2,503) ; and the propor 
tion of asylum patients to the whole population of the State is one 1 
380. At this rate there would be in all the States about 160,00 
insane asylum patients ; but the real number does not exceed 100; 
ooo. The cost of maintaining these patients varies from $2.25 4 
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week in West Virginia and $2.82 in Oregon to $3.75 in Vermont, and 
pwards of $4 in some other States. The average cost is perhaps 
+ 3¢ a week, as in Massachusetts, or between $12,000,000 and $16,- 
for the whole country. In Pennsylvania, which is, perhaps, 
fair average of the whole country in this respect, the insane in asy- 
lyms are more than one in every 1,000 of the people; and their cost 
s more than 20 cents for each inhabitant. This would make the 
ost of the insane in asylums for the whole country about $13,000,- 
annually. In Ohio, corrected figures give $685,000 as the cost 
an average Of 4,400 insane persons, including many paupers,— 
t $3 a week and 17 cents for each inhabitant. 
report having come in from New York, we were obliged to 
iss that great State with very brief mention. But we have since 
received in the new State Charities Record, issued by Miss Louisa 
Schuyler’s organization, 21 University Place, New York City, a con- 
densed statement of the field of charities and correction in that 
State, which seems worth quoting. It is as follows :— 


During the year ending Oct. 1, 1888, nearly half a million people 
the State of New York received public aid, varying in amount from 
few bushels of coal to the means of support for the entire year. 
One person in every twelve of the six millions was thus, to a greater 


less extent, a public beneficiary. The numbers in the several 
classes into which these dependent people are divided are given as 
follows in the Report of the State Board of Charities: insane, 14,772 ; 
idiotic and feeble-minded, 1,208; epileptic, 302; blind, 656; deaf 
and dumb, 1,344; orphan and dependent children, 19,717 ; juvenile 
delinquents and offenders, 4,678 ; reformatory prisoners, 828; dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors, 1,061 ; hospital patients, 3,688 ; adult per- 
sons in incorporated homes and asylums, 6,560; poorhouse and alms- 
house inmates other than above classes, 9,510; outdoor patients to 
whom dispensaries and hospitals of the State have extended medical 
or surgical relief, 385,622 ; outdoor poor relieved by cities and coun- 
ties of the State, 48,950,—a total of 498,894. If to these were added 
the inmates of penitentiaries, jails, workhouses, etc., and those who 
receive charities from other than the above sources, it would no doubt 
be found that fully three-quarters of a million are wholly or in part 
dependent upon the charity of the other five and a quarter millions. 
he annual expenditure for charitable purposes through the various 
institutions of the State exceeds $13,000,000. Including the sum 
spent for reformatories, penitentiaries, etc., and for outdoor relief, it 
amounts to $17,000,000. Besides this, much is given through private 
charitable institutions and individuals. New York State spends, it is 
estimated, one-fifth, perhaps one-fourth, of the total amount expended 
in charities in the United States. 
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We do not vouch for the correctness of the estimates in the above 
summary ; and we may point to a constant source of error in some o; 
these figures, which vitiates every aggregate and percentage of 
sons made up from them. Innumerable and uncounted duplicates 
appear in the list, particularly among the persons entered as receiving 
outdoor relief, medical or eleemosynary. The 385,622 outdoor 
patients do not, in all probability, include more than 250,000 differen 
individuals ; and of these perhaps 25,000 also appear in some of the 
other classes. Moreover, it is not merely from the fixed population 
of 6,000,000 that these hundreds of thousands are taken in a year. 
but from the much larger aggregate — not less than 8,000,000, proba. 
bly — who are within the State during twelve months. Among this 
moving population are some 350,000 immigrants, and not less than a 
million persons who move back and forth along the roads and water 
lines and through-railways of New York. It would therefore be more 
correct to say that Jerhaps half a million persons are wholly or in part 
dependent upon the charity of more than seven millions; for the char. 
itable funds of New York are by no means all given by the residents 
of that State. 

The paupers have never been reckoned up for the whole country 
with any exactness. Mr. Wines, in 1880, estimated those in poor 
houses, almshouses, etc., at 88,665, or one in every 563 of the popv- 
lation. At this rate there would now be 109,236 almshouse paupers 
in the country, and this is not an excessive estimate. Pennsylvania 
reports about 8,000, at a yearly cost of some $1,200,000, or $150 for 
each pauper. This is rather a high cost; but the whole expense for 
this class in the whole country cannot well be less than $14,000,000 
for, say, 110,000 indoor paupers, or $125 each. In Massachusetts, 
the cost of about 6,500 almshouse poor is about $770,000. In Ohio, 
an average of 6,200 costs $625,000. The cost of outdoor relief in 
Ohio was $400,000 for 40,000 poor persons; in Pennsylvania, about 
$500,000 for 25,000 persons ; in Massachusetts, about 650,000 for an 
average of 17,000 poor persons. It is safe to estimate the outdoor 
relief in the whole country at more than $10,000,000, expended for an 
average of 250,000 persons, and for at least 600,000 different per- 
sons ; nor can the whole pauper expenditure of the United States be 
estimated at less than $25,000,000, or 40 cents for each man, woman, 
and child of the population. 

The District of Columbia, being the seat of the national govern- 
ment, with a great hospital for the insane and a disproportionate 
number of helpless or shiftless persons, incurs a larger outlay in 
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proportion to the number of its inhabitants than most, perhaps any, 
of che States; while the distant and thinly settled Territories incur 
less than their proportionate share. 

[he report submitted by Mrs. Spencer does not give the figures of 

st for the District, and only in part the number of dependants and 
lelinqguents. All the public appropriations are made by Congress ; 
and it is not always easy to secure the attention of that body to the 
wants of the locality in matters of charity and correction. 


REPORT FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


[he nearest approach to a board of charities for the District yet 
attained was a commission appointed, the present year, to visit all 
charitable and reformatory institutions, examine their condition, inves- 
tigate their management, and report recommendations to the District 
Commissioners, who are required by law to make a similar report to 
Congress. ‘This commission reported that they found “no grave 
lals nor excessive wastes nor misappropriations nor absurd in- 
ficiency’; and, in general, that the institutions were under wise and 
eful administration. They found hospital accommodations ample, 

» several institutions of that class —the Columbia for Women, 
the Garfield, the Homeeopathic, the Children’s, etc.—cleanly, well 

tilated, cheerful, and under skilful medical supervision. 

What is more remarkable in this District, considering previous con- 

s, they found abundant provision for foundlings. The new 
Washington Hospital for Foundlings (1715 Fifteenth Street) has excel- 
lent accommodation for fifty infants, while but nine are now in charge. 
An appropriation of $7,000 had been secured for its maintenance (an 

vance of about $800 per year for each infant), and another appro- 
priation of $5,000 for a building for colored infants. Yet the com- 
ssion found but six colored infants needing this care; and these 
are now at an institution for destitute colored women and children 

Eighth Street and Grant Avenue, N.W.), where g aged women and 
110 children are cared for, and where an open sewer, cesspools after 

ins, and slaughter-houses in the vicinity, all have a tendency to 
lessen the number of infants, children, and adults. The officers 
leclare that they have had no epidemics or serious sickness, but have 
endured great suffering from these causes. The commission recom- 
mend that the six colored infants be removed to the second floor of 
the Hospital for Foundlings, and that all the perils to life and health 
which surround this institution, and also endanger the Garfield Hos- 
pital on the adjoining eminence, be at once removed. 

They also recommend that the almshouse, workhouse, and hospital, 
now under one administration (known as the Washington Asylum), 
be separated widely ,and effectually, by placing the almshouse on a 
farm where sufficient accommodations and appropriate labor shall be 
provided. These suggestions, all wise and timely, are approved by 
the District Commissioners, and will be adopted if Congress can be 
prevailed upon to give the matter proper attention. 
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The intendant of the Washington Asylum recently reported 
number of inmates in almshouse, June 30, 1889, 180; numbe: 
inmates in workhouse, 245,— an increase in the almshouse over |as; 
year of 24, and in the workhouse of 89. There have been committed 
to the workhouse during the year 3,533; discharged, 3,444. ( 
these, 1,993 were different persons; 290 were committed twice : 9) 
three times; 39, four times; 12, five times; 7, six times; 5, seve 
times; 1, nine times; and 1, eleven times. Of the above numbe 
116 white and 855 colored persons were under twenty years of ag 

What a field, “white unto harvest,” the District of Columbia Wo; 
house offers to experiments of the indeterminate sentence p!| I 
to reformatory methods in dealing with criminals! True, the me 
have not been idle cumberers of the ground, like the two thousa 
prisoners coming and going at the United States Jail. The male « 
ployees of the workhouse have performed labor for the District a: 
the institutions valued at $33,069 during the year; and raised pr 
uce, $4,126.30. Total credit due the institution, $37,195.30. 

There were 818 females committed to the workhouse during t 
year, 218 white and 600 colored. Of this number, 305 were con 
mitted once; 85, twice; 28, three times; 30, four times; ro, fi 
times; 11, six times; 1, seven times; and 2, eight times. Of these, 
4 white and 266 colored persons were under twenty years of age 
There are now 98 female prisoners in the workhouse, a larger number 
than ever before. ‘The majority ef them,” says the intendant, “are 
dissolute young colored women of the vilest class. They are beyor 
the sense of shame, deaf to reasoning advice, and delight in nothing 
so much as obscene language and lewd actions.” He asks for t! 
construction of a place and the devising of a mode of “ short, shar 
and decisive punishment.” He wants the building to be divided int 
“separate small cells, ventilated and secured against the escape of 
sound,” from which it appears that he has already devised the mod 
of punishment. 

It is quite to be expected that when men, with the best intentions 
undertake to reform abandoned women, they should not seem to have 
a special vocation in that direction. These girls undoubtedly need 
the constant presence of refined, specially consecrated women, plenty 
of wholesome manual labor, an entire abstinence from meat and 
other gross diet, and continual training in decent behavior and worth 
thoughts and ambitions. A type that should prove too degraded t 
be influenced or saved through such means should still remain in 
charge of women during life. 

The experience of Washington and other cities in dealing with 
abandoned white girls is instructive. When we had no shelter nor 
provision for that class, the number sometimes reached as high as 
2,500; and arrests, convictions, and commitments to the workhouse 
kept courts and officers busy the year round. Now that we have 4 
House of the Good Shepherd and a House of Mercy, it appears that 
only four white girls under twenty years of age were committed dur 
ing the past year. 

At last, a Girls’ Reform School bill has passed Congress; but, 
strange to say, although earnest women have been working for | 


+h 
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these seventeen years, the bill provides for a board of trustees en- 

rely of men, and, more strange still, of men who have never been 

to take the slightest interest in the subject of the reformation 

women. They undoubtedly are interested in the purchase and 

f land and in contracts for buildings and supplies, and it be- 

mes women to be grateful, if incidentally any good should happen 
to be done. 

The new board of District Commissioners desire your secretary to 
express to you their sincere regret that the District of Columbia can- 
not be represented by an official delegate to this Conference. 

(Signed) SARA A. SPENCER. 

e Committee on Reports from States regret that so many States, 
| some of them quite important, have failed to make reports. We 

endeavored to supply this omission as the Proceedings go 
ugh the press, but much will stil] be lacking to a full exhibition 

condition of the whole country in those particulars which inter- 
the Conference. A few errors and omissions have been dis- 
d, particularly in Colorado, where the State Insane Asylum is 

at Pueblo, not in Denver, and where a Board of Immigration has just 
been created, as in New Hampshire and Vermont, to invite immi- 


In Ohio, later figures give $1,025,000 as the whole pauper 
t, the indoor paupers (6,200) costing $625,000 ; while an average 


400 insane persons cost $685,000, the whole number, including 
paupers, being 6,461. It is worth mentioning that the new State of 
South Dakota has provided in its Constitution for a State Board of 
Charities, which will probably have also the powers of a Lunacy 
Commission. Our estimate of the population of the two Dakotas 
should perhaps be reduced for North Dakota to 275,000, and for 
South Dakota to 375,000. We have given much space to certain 
States, either because they have not hitherto been fully reported or 
because there is something peculiar in the organization of their chari- 
ties. In particular, we have printed the Oregon report in full, as a 
model to those who may hereafter write for the first time the com- 
plete report of a State. But such fulness is not needful when the 
essential facts have once or twice been gathered and put on record 
in the annual volumes of the Conference. It is more desirable that 
brief and uniform reports, capable of being summed up at the end in 
some concise manner, should be made by the person or persons in 
each State best competent to doit. This will not always be the Cor- 
responding Secretary, but that official ought to be able to find those 
who will do this needful work. 
(Signed) F. B. SANBORN. 
Hastincs H. Harr.* 


*The report from Minnesota was furnished by J. D. Ludden, and revised by the Committee, 
except that relating to the County Board of St. Paul, which was furnished by Mr. Wright. 


X. 


Free Lindergartens. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS OF TEN YEARS’ WORK. 
ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY MRS, SARAH B. COOPER. 


Eleven years ago there was not one Free Kindergarten west of 
the Rocky Mountains. To-day there are forty-eight in San Frap- 
cisco and Oakland alone, including those in orphanages and day 
homes. Over forty of these are in San Francisco, and several others 
are in process of incubation, so to speak. Branching out from San 
Francisco as a centre, they have extended in every direction, from 
the extreme northern part of Washington to Lower California and 
New Mexico; and they have planted themselves in Oregon, Nevada, 
Colorado, and in almost every large city in California. The work in 
San Francisco has been phenomenal. No city in the Union has 
made such rapid strides in this work among the little children 
This is owing largely to the fact that persons of wealth have been 
induced to study the work for themselves, and have become convinced 
of its permanent and essential value to the State. 

The first Free Kindergarten west of the Rocky Mountains was 
opened in San Francisco, in September, 1878. It had its inspiration 
in Professor Felix Adler, who was then on a visit to this coast. In 
July preceding, he addressed a meeting composed of representative 
citizens, and presented the claims of the Free Kindergarten, as a pre- 
ventive of crime and a foundation for reformatory work, in such a 
strong and convincing manner as to awaken an interest that soon 
found expression in the organization and opening of the first Free 
Kindergarten, at 64 Silver Street, with Miss Kate Douglas Smith 
as its accomplished, well-trained, and most successful teacher. It 
should be mentioned, in this connection, that Professor Adler and 
S. W. Levy, president of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, visited leading 
business men and secured 130 monthly subscriptions of a dollar each 
with which to carry on the work. Under these auspices a society 
was organized and incorporated, under the name of the Public Kin- 
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lervarten Society (afterward called the Pioneer), whose president, 
Judge Solomon Heydenfeldt, and an energetic and efficient band of 
co-workers, still carry on three large and flourishing Kindergartens in 
eedy portions of the city. 
[he second Free Kindergarten was opened under the auspices of a 
large Bible class, in October, 1879, from the conviction that a relig- 
which has everything for a future world, and nothing for this 
world, has nothing for either. ‘The city swarmed with multitudes of 
neglected children. They must be looked after. They must be 
to themselves, to the commonwealth, and to the world. 
Stirring articles were written, showing that, in order to do this, we 
must get hold of the little waifs that grow up to form the criminal 
ment just as early in life as possible ; must hunt up the children 
f poverty, crime, and brutality, the children that flock in the tene- 
nt houses, on the narrow, dirty streets, the children who have no 
ne to call them by dear names, children that are buffeted hither and 
hither, —“ flotsam and jetsam on the wild, mad sea of life.” This 
is the element out of which criminals are made. 
[hese were some of the thoughts that found expression through 
the vigorous press of San Francisco, which I do not hesitate to affirm 
has done more to plant Free Kindergartens all over this Western 


Coast and in the islands of the sea than any and all other agencies 
mbhine 
mbined. 


The Jackson Street Kindergarten Association seemed destined to 
prosper from the start. Six Kindergartens were organized the first 

ir years, and then the society was incorporated under the name of 
the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, with many of the philan- 
thropic ladies and gentlemen of San Francisco as officers and mem- 
ers of the board. The fifth year marked an era in Kindergarten 
work, Mrs. Leland Stanford, who had been a liberal contributor to 
the work from the first, now dedicated a large sum for the establish- 
ment of Free Kindergartens in this city and the adjacent towns, in 
memory of a beloved and only son. From first to last, Mrs. Stanford 
has given over $45,000 to this work. Over one thousand little chil- 
dren, from two and one-half to five years of age, have been trained by 
this sweet, memorial ministry. The Lester Norris Memorial Kinder- 
garten was also founded in memory of the beautiful and beloved boy 
whose name it bears. In many places throughout the country, be- 
reaved parents are turning their thoughts toward needy, neglected 
children, and are thus finding comfort in their sorrow by supplying 
a vicarious motherhood to those who, through poverty, misfortune, or 
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sin, are left without this divine nurturing. It will be a fine thing fo, 
this world when we have more of that which has been beautify|\, 
characterized as the universal motherhood ; that sort of motherhood 
which feels a personal responsibility for universal childhood ; that 
sort of motherhood which feels that every child has a claim upon he 
love and tenderness, for all are children of a common Father. 

The work of the Golden Gate Association has been greatly pros 
pered. It has continued to increase, until now it has under its car 
18 Kindergartens, with a total annual enrolment of something oye; 
1,500 children, with 36 teachers, including principals and assistants 
And every Kindergarten has a kind, wise, and motherly matron, wh 
lives in the building, and looks after the children out of school hours, 
and keeps everything in good condition. Of these 18 Free Kinder. 
gartens, 8 are memorial schools. The Lux-Potter Kindergarte: 
bears the name of a bright, promising grandson. 

Two fine Kindergartens are sustained by Mrs. Senator Hears: 
another by Mrs. A. J. Pope. Two others are carried on by a band 
of royal workers,—the Helping Hand Society, under the efficient 
leadership of Mrs. D. W. Folger. The Huntington Kindergarten is 
among the last organized. The Willard Kindergarten was estab- 
lished by a gift from the noble woman whose name it bears. Thy 
Produce Exchange of San Francisco is the only commercial organi- 
zation in this country that supports a Kindergarten. 

During the ten years of organized work, about $90,000 have bee: 
received by the Golden Gate Association for the work. About sixty 
earnest, self-sacrificing, benevolent ladies belong to this Associatio 
and are untiring in their labors in behalf of the children. 

The Silver Street Society is another incorporated body which car 
ries on three large and flourishing Kindergartens, numbering 2; 


children. This work is largely sustained by Mrs. Charles B. Alex- 
ander. 

The Pacific Kindergarten Society is also incorporated, and carries 
on one large school. Besides these incorporated societies, there are 
a large number of Kindergartens carried on by churches and individ: 
uals. The First Congregational Churches of this city and of Oak- 
land sustain Free Kindergartens, as does also the First Presbyterian 
Church of Oakland. The Buford Kindergarten of this city has been 
greatly aided by St. Luke’s Episcopal Church and the First Presby- 
terian Society. This is practical Christian work. Mrs. Charles R. 
Story has carried on a Kindergarten, by her faithful efforts, for nearly 
nine years. The young ladies of the High School, aided by the 
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\lumnz of the same institution, support the Occidental Kindergarten. 
It is a noble work. There are excellent Kindergartens connected 
vith the Protestant Orphan , Asylum, the Protection and Relief So- 
the Little Sisters’ Infant Shelter, and many of the Catholic 
Educational Institutions and Day Homes. Besides these there are 
several private Kindergartens that receive more or less free pupils. 
Including all these there are, as nearly as can be estimated, about 50 
Kindergartens in San Francisco that have a total annual enrolment 
of about 4,500 children between the ages of two and one-half and 
seven years. As nearly as can be computed, the annual cost per 
ypita is $15.65. The cost per pupil in the public schools of the 
ity is $20.83. When it is remembered that the Free Kindergartens 
ive their own rents to pay, the average cost for each child compares 
nost favorably with that of the public schools. 
Aside from the munificent gifts of Mrs. Stanford, and the large and 
eral patronage of other ladies, there are hundreds of equally gen- 
is, self-sacrificing men, women, and children, who give with lib- 
eral hand. 
\s before stated, nearly every large city on this coast has one or 
Free Kindergartens. Oakland has five. Sacramento has 
three flourishing schools within the last four months. Los 
Angeles, San José, Fresno, Menlo Park, Mayfield; and Portland, 
Ore., Reno, Nev., Tucson, Ariz., and Tacoma, Wash., all have their 
ree Kindergartens. 


rhe Asylum for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, in Berkeley, is making 

noble experiment with this new education. The Home for the 
Feeble-minded, in Santa Clara, employs two fine Kindergartners, who 
are meeting with remarkable success. 


It is not possible to realize the bearing of the Free Kindergarten 
work upon the future of this great State. After ten years of faithful 
vork among the needy children of this city, we are prepared to show 
substantial results that cannot be gainsaid or denied. The record 
which these children make when they go into the public school is a 
tribute to the value of this training not only in the developing of all 
the faculties, but in the unfolding of the moral nature as well. There 
is a steady stream of influence that flows back into the families, which 
tells for good, no matter how wretched and degraded the households 
may be. The parents come to feel that their children are of some 
value, and they treat them with more consideration and kindness. 
The children feel that somebody loves them, and they unfold and 
blossom like plants in the sunshine. 
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The Kindergarten prepares for the arts and trades. It lays a goog 
strong foundation for industrial education. It takes the little child a; 
three years of age, and, through the use and agency of utilized play, 
sets the wheels of industrious habits in motion. 

In the Kindergarten, the child is taught to pay for what he gets,— 
to earn it by effort and industry. He is taught to scorn to lean 
the help and work of others. He is not only taught what objects 
but he is taught to produce them. He is taught to create. § 
dependence and self-reliance are thus cultivated. He is thrown upo) 
his own resources just as much as possible. It is a maxim of th 
Kindergarten that all help which smothers self-help is disastrous j; 
its results upon the pupil. 

Before the close of our first year’s work at 116 Jackson Stree 
many voluntary testimonials like the following came from landlords 
and business firms in that locality: “You are doing a good work 
among the ‘hoodlum’ element: we don’t have so many broken y 
dows as we used to have.” Another came in the shape of a gene: 
annual subscription, with this simple announcement, “ Keep on wit 
the little urchins: they ‘nip’ no more fruit and vegetables nowadays 
Still another testimonial came at the second Christmas festival, fror 
the dealers in that neighborhood, in the shape of a generous purs 
money, laid upon the table, with the brief suggestion, “A voluntar 
offering to the very best sort of work that can be done for the ci! 
Then came a large donation from the Produce Exchange, inspired 
brief visits to the Kindergarten and witnessing the results of the trai 
ing. “And this annual donation has become a fixed thing, increas 
with each year, until now the Produce Exchange Kindergarten is 
of the most attractive of our Free Kindergartens. 

That the moral tone of the locality has been uplifted is best dem 
strated by the fact that, gradually, the wretched parents in many 
stances have been led to feel that their children must have a better 
chance to live decently than the Barbary Coast affords. And so, « 
by one, the families have moved into better surroundings. And it is 
fair to hope that, with fresh longing for the betterment of their chil 
dren, may come a new desire to live better lives themselves Th 
Kindergarten seems to act as a revelator to these parents, showing 
them that their children have a substantial value ; and, recognizing 
this fact, they set about making better conditions for family life. ‘Th 
removal of a large number of families from the Barbary Coast deter- 
mined us to seek new quarters, where a larger number of children 
could be reached. 
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We have spoken of the physical and moral results of the work ac- 
complished. But we have abundant testimony, also, in regard to 
‘ntellectual results. For the aim of the Kindergarten is to harmoni- 
ously develop and unfold the threefold nature of the child, and in 
fair order and freshness lead him on in ways of pleasantness and 
paths of peace. 

It should be understood that the Kindergarten concerns itself with 
levelopment of faculty rather than the mere learning of set lessons: 
it devotes itself more to ideas than to words; more to things than 
to books. Its mission is to beget within the child the power of assim- 
lating knowledge and turning it into practical use. That the Kinder- 
garten does this is proved, over and over again, by the record of the 
children that go from our Kindergartens into the public schools. By 
sheer development of faculty, by having learned how to learn, they 
often distance children several years older than themselves. And it 
fact that three prize pupils of the public schools were children 
the Produce Exchange Kindergarten, then on the Barbary 
ist. And it must be remembered that these children came from 
the by-ways and alleys of one of the most destitute and wretched por- 
tions of the city. 

From the first year of our work until now, the School Boards of the 

have shown signal kindness to the Kindergartens. They adopted 


two classes in the early stage of the work, and these were sustained 


|alack of funds compelled their discontinuance. It has been in 
their power on many occasions to prove their fellowship and good 
feeling, and they have never failed to do so. During the past year, 

: present school board has taken a step forward by employing a 
competent, skilful, and enthusiastic Kindergartner— Miss Annie 
Stoval—to instruct all the teachers of the primary grades in the 
theory and practice of the Kindergarten. 

All our Kindergartens are provided with ample conveniences for 

hing and dressing the children, when necessary. Kind and 

therly women are employed as matrons, who live in the respective 
buildings, and are always ready to assist in service to the children. 
[tis not uncommon for the good matron to give a warm breakfast 
to some child who has come, unwashed, uncombed, and breakfast- 
less, to the one haven of comfort,—the Kindergarten. Many of the 
little children are mere babies: they have had no training in habits 

neatness, and they have everything to learn. The heavy cares of 
the Kindergarten teacher are greatly lightened by the ready services 
of these faithful coadjutors, who live in our school buildings. 
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In referring to this sort of care for neglected children, a strong ; 
vigorous writer of this city says: “The society which snatches the 
little Arab from the street, and, by giving him home, shelter, pro 
tion, and guidance, makes him feel that the world is not all a desey 
and its denizens not all Ishmaelites, is doing untold good. We on¢ 
thought that to the parental influence might be safely trusted the 
child. We now know that there are parents too indifferent and to 
brutal to be trusted. . . . The parent may transmit physical infirm 
ties; but if to good women and good men are given the training o} 
boys and girls, and if these children are surrounded by good infly 
ences, there are more prizes than blanks to be drawn in the lotter 
We commend the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society, the Kindergarte 
Schools, and all kindred charities, to our generous people, not only a 
objects of charity, but there is business in it for the tax-payer. As 
question of political economy, the meanest rich man from whose s 
did soul taxes are wrenched as blood from the turnip, might w 
figure a profit to his ledger account if he would aid in this directio 
It is easier to prevent crime than to punish it. If organized societ 
would do more to rescue young folk from a life of crime and idleness 
dissipation and mendicancy, it would be more economical. Aid 
Societies and Kindergarten Schools are less costly than almshouses 
criminal reformatories, and prisons.” 

The first Kindergarten training on this coast was done by Miss 
Emma Marwedel. Later, one of her first pupils, Miss Smith,—n 
Mrs. Kate Douglas-Wiggin,— took up this work, and, aided by he: 
sister, Miss Nora Smith, during the past nine years the California 
Kindergarten Training School has sent out over 200 trained Kinder- 
gartners, who are doing valuable work all over the Pacific Coast 
and some of them have gone to distant Territories and to the Island 
of the Sea. 

And now, in closing this paper, I beg to say that it seems to me 
it has been clearly demonstrated that the best education for the pre 
vention of pauperism and crime is that sort of education which, fro’ 
earliest childhood, develops all the powers of body and mind, fosters 
good habits, cultivates a right spirit, imparts practical information 
develops skill and capacity, and trains the young to active and skilled 
industry. The fact that a large number of paupers and criminals 
cannot read and write has been deemed a conclusive argument to the 
effect that all that was needed to suppress these dire evils was (0 
teach the people to read and write. The truth is, illiteracy is not the 
primal cause of pauperism or crime. 
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The State, the community, the patriotic citizen, must train the chil- 
dren for honorable citizenship. Better, far better, that we plant 
Kindergartens and organize industrial schools, and educate the young 
‘or work, than to let them grow up in such a manner as to be good 
or nothing else than to fill our prisons, jails, and penitentiaries. 
Crime cannot be hindered by punishment. Crime can only be hin- 
lered by letting no child grow up to become a criminal. We may 
make laws and constitutions on paper; but character is a growth, and 
to all growth belongs the element of time. We must call the little 
hildren from the very earliest years, and prepare them for useful and 

orable citizenship. Take the very little child into the Kindergar- 
ten, and there begin the work of physical, mental, and moral training, 
Put the child in possession of his powers: develop his faculties; un- 
fold his moral nature; cultivate mechanical skill in the use of the 
hands; give him a sense of symmetry and harmony, a quick judgment 
of number, measure, and size; stimulate his inventive faculties; make 
him familiar with the customs and usages of well-ordered lives ; teach 
be kind, courteous, helpful, and unselfish; inspire him to love 
whatsoever things are true, and pure, and right, and kind, and noble. 
, thus equipped, physically, mentally, and morally, send him forth 

) the wider range of study, which should include within its scope 


some sort of industrial training: that is, the putting of the boy or girl 


into the possession of the tools for technical employment, or for the 

ltivation of the arts of drawing and kindred employments; and, 
still further on, the boy and girl should have a completed trade. 
lhus will they be prepared to solve the rugged problem of existence 

earning their own living through honest, faithful work. Victor 
Hugo puts it forcibly, but truly, when he says, “ Every case of .vaga- 
bondage has its root in a neglected child.” 

What, then,— briefly summarized,— are some of the practical re- 
sults of ten years’ work in the Free Kindergartens? As to adults :— 

First (and let me say that I deem this /rs¢ in point of essential 
import and value): A deeper, wider, and more far-reaching sympathy 
between the top and the bottom of society. ‘ The rich and the poor 
meet together, and the Lord is the Maker of them all.” 

Second: An evident moral uplift, slow but sure, in the localities 
where our Kindergartens are located. 

Third: An increasing self-respect among parents, more affection in 
the households, and a decided tendency to place a higher value upon 
their children. 


Fourth: A slow and steady growth in moral quality, and in the 
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substantial virtues of practical daily living,— such as sobriety, indus 
try, economy, thrift, self-dependence, good manners, kindness, 
temperance in all things. 

As to the children : — 

Fifth: A vast heaven-land of happiness, never dreamed of before. 
in which the powers and graces of body, soul, and spirit symmetrical] 
unfold, just as do the plants under the genial, entreating rays of t) 
sun. 

Sixth: The perceptible growth and development of the creati 
powers, the moral and esthetic sense, and a love for that which js 
pure, true, honest, and of good report. 

Seventh: The growth of a love to God and a love for each othe 
which is “the fulfilling of the law,” and which will fit them to 
manly men and womanly women, doing their part well in the work of 


life, and making this world the better for their having lived in it. 


KINDERGARTEN CULTURE. 
ABSTRACT OF A PAPER BY MRS, C. W. DOHRMANN, STOCKTON, CAL 


A recognition of the necessity for kindergarten culture, and its 
speedy adoption by all the States of the Union as a part of the public 
school system, is a most important and urgent necessity, and would 
prove of great benefit to the coming generations. It has been delayed, 
perhaps, not so much from a lack of appreciation of its beneficial 
results, as from the fact that the masses have not as yet been able 
to comprehend its educational value. They have looked upon it 
a work of charity, and have been unable to grasp the fact that instrue- 
tion and play can and must go hand in hand. 

The Kindergarten takes hold of the child at the most important 
epoch of life,—the formative period. Impressions precede expres- 
sions, and we should be most careful that the child receive none but 
the best impressions, especially when we consider that these will be 
lasting and affect his whole after life. 

In the Kindergarten, amidst beautiful surroundings, by the harmony 
of poetry and song, in the contemplation of all that is good, noble, 
and beautiful, the child is led to a recognition of the beauty of a 
stainless character. He is taught self-respect, industry, and the 
value of a well-ordered and well-spent active life. 

Here the little one, though permitted to exercise his self-will, learns 
to do so not for selfish gratification only, but in recognition of the 
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t that he is one of a community, and has a common share in all 

nterests them. He becomes self-helpful by ministering to 

shers. He is taught to look upon work of all kinds, no matter 

y menial, as honorable and desirable, since it is to the workers 

owe a debt of gratitude for most of the comforts that sur- 

is. Truthfulness, honesty, politeness, reverence, and vener- 

» fostered. Abhorrence of all that is vicious and undesirable 

‘implanted. The punishment of children who give way to 

ions of violence and temper lies in the deprival of privileges 

joyment, brought on by the child himself through his own 
essness and fault. 

rhe drift of education in the past has been almost exclusively 


ward mental development at the expense of moral and manual 


ing. Since education, to be perfect, must have for its aim the 
ite harmonious development of the entire nature of man, and 
must begin at the formative period of childhood, it should 
arranged as to give scope to all his activities. 
nguage is taught by leading the child to give proper expression 
| impressions ; reading, by the study of objects through analyz- 
parts, properties, and peculiarities of every new object he 
; writing, by the reproduction of such objects, be it through 
drawing, building; arithmetic, through the process of teach- 
numbers by the handling, accumulating, and dividing of his 
kindergarten toys; rhetoric, by noting the expression of others and 
the contrast in the various expressions; music, through songs and 
vames ; poetry, through verses and tales; geometry, by studying the 
rms of objects, their comparison, and a reproduction of their 
itlines or surfaces ; natural history, through the games and conse- 
juent talks upon the habits of animals and plants; religion, through 
contemplation of nature, the recognition of the truth that we owe all 
these beauties to Him who is All-pervading, who guides and guards 
s and protects and loves us, and whose name the infant lips are 
taught to breathe with tenderest love and sublime adoration. Poli- 
s are taught by leading the child on to recognition of the necessity 
f well-ordered society, his own duties toward his fellow-beings, and 
his loyalty to his country. 


Chis training should not be stopped after leaving the Kindergarten 
proper, but should be continued and applied throughout the entire 
common-school system, so as to give the young, especially those who 
leave school about the age of fourteen, an industrial education that 


i] 


will fit them to battle with life. Each boy and girl should be fitted 
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for some trade, and the girls should receive a thorough domestj 
training, since in their hands lie the welfare of the future homes a 
domestic happiness. ; 

Let us, then, not leave any effort unattempted which will have fo; 
its result the permanent engrafting of the Kindergarten on the pub 
school system. 


XI. 
pPoorhouses and Alimshouses. 


EMPLOYMENT IN POORHOUSES. 
O. WRIGHT, 

ETARY OF THE WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND REFORM. 

re are three things in which an average pauper delights,— dirt, 
jisorder, and idleness. And there are three things, therefore, which 
need special care in a poorhouse,— cleanliness, good order, and 
employment. These are not entirely separate from one another. 
There is a close connection between them. Good house-keeping is 

kept up by constant labor; and disorder and mischief are the 
natural result of idle hands. 

[he ordinary poorhouse of the United States, where there is no 
supervision by a State Board of Charities, is usually allowed to drop 
down into a neglected and unwholesome condition, physically and 
morally. It is easier to adapt the poorhouse to the ideas of the 

ers than to adapt the paupers to what a poorhouse ought to be. 
» consequence is that too many become models of all that a poor- 
use Ought not to be. Such poorhouses as those of Maryland, as 
lescribed by Dr. Chancellor, are the natural result of letting things 
drift. Idleness is the cause of a large part of pauperism, and is 
issociated with almost all of it. Along with idleness go all the 
various vices; and where a number of idle, vicious people, with no 
self-respect, are herded together, with no strong and wise rule over 
them, it is easy to see what the result will be. 

Regular employment for the inmates of a poorhouse is healthful 
for them, as it is for everybody everywhere. Regular employment 


rhe 
1 


h 


promotes good order and good morals, in a poorhouse as well as 
elsewhere, and regular employment promotes the happiness of the 
inmates. It reduces the chronic grumbling of the average pauper, 
who is dissatisfied with himself and therefore with his surroundings. 
It turns the current of his thoughts away from his own miserable self, 
and gives him something useful and valuable to think of. It makes 
him feel that he is not wholly useless, and gives him some measure 
of self-respect and manliness. 
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And, not least, regular employment helps to prevent the paupe 
from lapsing into that state of dementia which may be more or | 
marked as a form of insanity. For just as the idle monotony of , 
old-fashioned insane asylum tended to keep people insane, so does 
the idle monotony of the average poorhouse to-day tend to ma 
people insane,—people who are already predisposed to insanity by 
their vices, their diseases, and their ignorance. A considerab}; 
fraction of the insane have become so in poorhouses, and 
either been transferred to asylums or are still kept in poorhouses, 
insane paupers. Employment is a preventive of insanity in su 
cases. 

Finally, regular employment in a poorhouse discourages |a 
loafers and keeps them out of the poorhouse. Ina pecuniary point 
of view, this is the best argument in its favor. The labor test is the 
best practical test that has ever been devised to sift out the really 
needy, and therefore deserving, from those who can, but will not 
earn their own living. The labor test is the one thing dreaded b 
tramps. It is the best method of reducing unnecessary out-door 
relief, and it is the best method of driving the drones out of a poor 
house. Our poorhouses have about twice as many inmates in winter 
as in summer. A labor test will keep many of these away, a 
thus reduce the expense of pauperism to the community. 

With the above exception, labor in poorhouses has little pecuniar 
value. This is doubtless the one great reason why it has not beer 
sufficiently insisted on hitherto. It is easier and perhaps cheaper t 
hire the work all done than to secure a part of it from unwilling a 
inefficient help. People who are capable of earning their own living 
ought not to be in a poorhouse, and people who are fit inmates of 
a poorhouse cannot earn much by labor. Nevertheless, labor in a 
poorhouse is the cheapest thing in the end, for the reasons alread 
stated. 

Now, let us study a little more closely some of the conditions ané 
limitations of our subject. Not every inmate of a poorhouse is capa: 
ble of any labor. Some are sick in bed, some are broken down with 
extreme old age, some are infants, some are helpless idiots, some are 
so crippled that they cannot work. At least one-fourth of the in 
mates of an average poorhouse may then be taken off the list of 
available workers at once. Others are not capable of general work 
around the house and farm, but can only do some particular things. 
Others are unwilling, and have all manner of excuses and dilatory 
tactics to avoid the disagreeable demand for work. Ingenuity, «! 
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ergy, and patience are needed by the superintendent and matron to 
arrange the work so that every inmate who can work, more or less, 
shall do so, and at the same time so that the needful work about the 
itution be kept up. 
Some special classes need mention. The insane and idiots ought 
be placed in special institutions ; but, in most of our States, there 
‘t sufficient provision for these classes, and many of them must, 
rce, be placed in poorhouses. Ordinarily, they are neglected 


or abused, more through ignorance than intentional cruelty. Many 


are confined in cells, others are chained or tied up. Many of them 
allowed to live in their own filth in a neglected condition. 
Now, so long as the insane and idiots are kept in poorhouses, they 
should be properly cared for. And the most important element in 
their proper treatment is employment. ‘The experience of the best 
ospitals and asylums is that most insane and idiots can be trained 
to work by care and patience. Many of our best poorhouses have 
iad the same experience in training insane and idiots to labor, and 
thereby greatly improving their condition. It is entirely possible 
ery poorhouse where these classes are found to train them to 
labor, and thereby make it possible to give them liberty 
Another class found in poorhouses, wherever there is no public 
spital, is the class of mothers with children. These are generally 
legitimate children; and the mothers are often anxious to get rid 
f them, and leave the poorhouse or the hospital as soon as possible. 
It is poor policy for the public to encourage this. The usual prac- 
is to receive these women in the last stages of pregnancy, and 
discharge them as soon as they are able to work, with or without 
their children, as they themselves prefer. The poorhouse or the 
ital—for these remarks apply to either —thus becomes a con- 
nience to lying-in women and an encouragement to licentiousness. 
true policy should be to require these women to stay and work 
enough to pay for the care and expense to which they have put 
ewes: The justice of this is obvious. It has two incidental 
dvantages in addition,— labor itself has a good moral effect upon 
re n, and the time spent with their children serves to attach them, 
so that they will usually keep and care for them themselves. The 
mothers keeping their children and nursing them means a much 
smaller death-rate among children and less liability of the mothers 
asking for public care in a like case again. Any one who will 
inquire into the effect upon women of uncertain morals of free lying-in 
hospitals, foundling asylums, and other means of making it easy to 
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have children and to dispose of them will be led to favor any syste 
which makes these mothers keep their children and pay for their 
own care during the lying-in period. This is just what this system 
does. And, if necessary, as it frequently would be, we ought to hav 
legislation to commit such mothers for three or six months after 
childbirth. 

With feeble-minded women, it is very desirable that they be kep: 
from having children, with the heredity of feeble intellect and the 
disadvantage of bastardy. The State of New York has a custodial! 
home for this class of cases. In States where there is no such home. 
it is wise to keep them in poorhouses, in order to prevent their having 
children, even in cases where they could earn their living outside. 

I know a few cases of chronic alcoholism who, with their own cop. 
sent, are protected from temptation by remaining at poorhouses, 
although they would be fully able to earn their living outside, if the) 
would let liquor alone. They are rightly kept in a poorhouse as ; 
reformatory and protective institution. 

In order to secure the best results, some form of commitment t 
a poorhouse ought to be provided for by law. In most cases, the 
admission of inmates is purely voluntary on their part. No formal 
investigation is made as to the fitness of the applicant for admission, 
and often not even an informal inquiry. The fact that a person 
wishes to be admitted to a poorhouse is usually considered primi 
facie evidence that he ought to be, unless some excellent reason 
against it appears on the surface. On the other hand, a person wh 
does not wish to be placed in a poorhouse is rarely placed there 
Sometimes, pressure is brought to bear upon a person who applies 
for poor-relief, or who is already receiving it, to go to the poor 
house, by refusing outdoor relief and leaving the poorhouse as the 
only chance of relief open. This is often intended to cut off relie! 
from unfit applicants, and has that effect. But it also frequent) 
allows persons to be admitted who ought to support themselves 
side. There is another phase of the matter: some persons refuse 
to go to a poorhouse who ought to go there. For these cases, some 
form of commitment by legal authority is desirable. We now have 
it in the case of tramps. We might also have a legal commitment 
for perhaps six months in lying-in cases. We ought to have 3 
legal commitment for an indefinite period to the poorhouse io! 
feeble-minded women of child-bearing age, where there is no special 
institution for them. We ought also to have commitments, either 
for a definite or an indefinite period, for chronic drunkards, instead 
of sending them to jail for an endless succession of short terms. 
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[he objection will doubtless be made that this changes the poor- 
house from a charitable to a reformatory institution. I admit that it 
does so in some measure, and { claim that all good poorhouses are 
now reformatories for most of their inmates, and that we ought to 
recognize the facts in the case and act accordingly. The mass of 

inmates of .a poorhouse zow need the restraints of a little law. 
A little more careful sifting of cases admitted, such as a formal com- 
mitment would require, would be a good thing, and a legal commit- 
ment would make compulsory labor easier to secure. ‘The poorhouse 
should be made a reformatory, with enforced cleanliness and enforced 
order and morality from all, and enforced labor from all who are able, 
each according to his capacity to work. 

[hat labor in a poorhouse is entirely practicable is proved by 

experience of many of the best poorhouses everywhere. I will 
instance only two. 

[he State Farm at Bridgewater, Mass., has buildings which are 
a model for a State institution in simplicity, solidity, usefulness, 
and economy. Most of the inmates are committed. One building 
is devoted to the criminal insane, and nearly every one of this worst 
class of insane is kept at work cane-seating chairs. The effect of 
this employment is most wholesome. A greater degree of liberty is 
given here than in other criminal insane asylums; and it can be 


given because of the regular occupation for the inmates, which keeps 
them busy and therefore out of mischief. Tramps in large numbers 
are sent here, and are obliged to labor. Those sent for the winter 
only, accept labor as a disagreeable necessity. But those towns from 


which the magistrates sentence tramps to one year at Bridgewater 
are generally shunned by the vagabond fraternity, because labor in 
summer is the last thing they are looking for. State paupers are 
also sent here; and, with the exception of a few who are unable to 
work, all have some light employment. The results are most whole- 
some. This institution suffers from overgrowth like most State insti- 
tutions, but with that exception is a model; and the secret of its 
successful management is occupation for every inmate who ts physically 
capable of labor in any degree. 

A few weeks ago, July 9, 1889, I visited the Sauk County Poor- 
house in Wisconsin, and made full notes with reference to the ques- 
tion of occupation, too full to give here. There is a county asylum 
for the chronic insane upon the same farm, in which 95 per cent. 
of the inmates labor, and all have almost perfect liberty. Of 
the paupers proper there were at the time of my visit thirty-five 
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persons, of whom only seven did no work. The reasons fo: 
of employment in these cases were as follows: one was sick jy 
bed, one was paralyzed, one was blind and eighty-six years old. 
one was blind and eighty years old, one was eighty-five years 
old and had rheumatism so badly as to need constant atte: 
ance, one was an idiot child perfectly helpless, and one 
little child. The other twenty-eight inmates were at work 
thing. ‘Twenty of them did a full day’s work or nearly so. By this ; 
is not meant that their work was worth as much as ordinary |a| 
With the exception of two feeble-minded persons, their labor \ 
worth only a little in a pecuniary sense. But it was valuable : 
them. Each had a certain definite kind of work to do, and was hx 
responsible for it. At a previous visit, I had gone around, unaccom. 
panied by any officer, and inquired of each inmate what he or she 
did in the institution. You should have seen the pride with wh 
they exhibited to me their little work, in the way of sewing, knitting 
gardening, care of cattle, and so on, and the satisfaction they took j 
it. Contrary to the usual rule in visits to poorhouses, I heard not 
one single complaint from an inmate. Some years earlier [ ha 
visited this poorhouse, before the present superintendent and matro: 
were in charge, and had seen the handcuffs and cells which were use 
to coerce refractory inmates. Nothing of the kind is now used 
needed. This condition of affairs was not attained easily. When 
I advised the superintendent and matron, on their taking charge, t 
secure labor from the inmates as much as possible, I at the sam 
time warned them that they would be lied about, and would hav 
trouble in securing labor from lazy paupers. It so happened; an 
at one time I feared they would lose their place, so strong had the 
feeling become in the county on account of the false stories started 
by drones who had been stung out of this hive of industry. But that 
is all over now, and the people of the county recognize that the poor 
house is admirably managed. ‘These are not selected paupers i1 
a simple country community. They average as bad as any, several 
have long lines of pauper ancestry, and all are of the pauper class. 

Now, these examples, one from a large and one from a small poor 
house, show what is possible in the way of employment in poor 
houses. What is done in these two can be done everywhere, and 
ought to be done. 

When that time comes, the name of poorhouse will carry a differ- 
ent impression from what it now does. In our effort to secure the 
proper treatment of children and insane, by their removal from 
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poorhouses, we have sometimes unfairly denounced poorhouses, and 
have talked of them as if they were incapable of being brought up to 
a high level. Now let us go to work and try to improve them. 
{mong the chief means of doing this will be to enforce the idea of 
mployment in poorhouses. 


THE MICHIGAN POOR IN ALMSHOUSES. 
BY HAL C, WYMAN, M.D., OF DETROIT, MICH. 


Pauperism, says Worcester, implies maintenance by public charity. 

yy man, and even an indigent man, may maintain his indepen- 

and self-respect; but a pauper is degraded in his own eyes 

he eyes of others. A condition of this kind is deserving of 

y. Both the degradation and the pauperism should be remedied. 

[heir causes should be carefully analyzed and studied for the pur- 
pose of preventing their propagation. 

We know that from the earliest times some of our fellow-men have 
been subjects of charity. The history of pauperism is a history of 
the human race. We have heard that some of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Europe killed their aged parents, who were unable, through 
the infirmity of years, to earn their living,—a horrible remedy for 
pauperism caused by physical disability. Many savages are said to 
kill their comrades who are wounded in battle, and thereby made 
incompetent to fight their way through life. In the struggle for the 
survival of the fittest, the weak individuals often become the wards 
ind dependants of their stronger fellows. Civilization, in its present 
exalted state, aims to so temper its principles that all people who are 
too weak to care for themselves shall be cared for by their friends or 
by the public. No one is allowed to die of starvation or exposure 
because he is not himself able to provide food and shelter. Society 


regulates the relations of individuals to each other, and says who are 


one’s friends in matters of maintenance and who is entitled to public 
haritv 
Charity. 


The exercise of these principles makes us desire to see the smallest 
possible number made objects of public charity. With that aim, 
the causes of pauperism are studied and remedied. A transcendental 
surgery has developed, which seeks to cut out and destroy every 
toot, branch, and fibre in our social system which contributes to the 
development of pauperism. It is less brutal and bloody than that 
practised by savages. The civilized soldier does not kill his weak 
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and wounded comrade. The modern mother does not drown her 
deformed or defective child, but nourishes and trains it, exercising ql| 
the ingenuity of art to make it independent and self-sustaini 

the battle of life. 

An examination of 57 reports from 62 Michigan county poorhouses, 
received in July last, showed 1,840 inmates, all paupers in the sense 
the word has just been defined. July was selected for making the 
study, because it is, in Michigan, the month most favorable for inde. 
pendent maintenance, and the poorhouses at that time contain onl) 
the most extreme cases. For convenience of study, the causes of 
pauperism in these institutions may be arranged in two primary 
classes ; namely, (1) causes originating in the individual, (2) causes 
originating in the environment of the individual. The former class 
contains about 1,380, the latter about 460 cases. 

Ciass I. may be divided into several sub-classes, as follows 
(a) intemperate drinking, (b) intemperate eating (gormandizing), (c) bad 
economy in the purchase and preparation of foods, (ad) indolence and 
general shiftlessness. 

(a) Jntemperate Drinking.— In regard to intoxicating liquors, many 
adult inmates, keepers tell me, need to be constantly watched, else 
they will run off to the village and get drunk. The former residence 
of the inmates has much to do with intemperance. Those who come 
to the poorhouse from the cities most frequently owe their poverty to 
drink, while the inmate from the rural districts usually owes his pov- 
erty to general and perverse shiftlessness. This is probably owing 
to the greater facility with which the shiftless class in cities obtain 
liquor. Less labor is required to get it. A drink is often the pay- 
ment one of this class receives for his indifferent labor. In Wayne, 
—the most populous county in the State, where Detroit is situated,— 
the poorhouse contains 445 inmates. The larger proportion of 
these had been residents of Detroit. Mr. P. Blake, one of the most 
experienced superintendents of the poor in the county, says that 75 
per cent. of the inmates who have been citizens of Detroit owe their 
poverty to intemperance. 

(0) Intemperate Eating— Almost every poorhouse I have visited 
contains several examples of poverty caused by overtaxing the di 
gestive organs. The quantity of food eaten by some of these cases 
is to be compared with that taken by some animals (serpents, for 
example), which become torpid and inert when their stomachs are 
filled. Numerous cases of indisposition and laziness are to be 
traced to the habit of gormandizing. The food provided in the poor 
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houses is sufficiently varied to cure these cases, if the amount of food 
eaten was properly proportioned to the quantity of energy expended 
in Pl rysical labor. 

. Bad Economy in the Pur chase and Preparation of Food.— What 


is commonly called “ good living” by industrious people is frequently 


a cause of poverty. A physician of wide experience has often re- 
marked that the expensive “sirloin” and “porterhouse” steaks 
make many people unable to pay their bills, and bring them finally 
) the poorhouse. Many inmates, during their working years, wasted 
their earnings in this way. The Irish and the English inmates are 
occasionally found to have been subjects of the same bad habit. | 

not remember to have found a single instance of a Frenchman, a 
German, or a Pole, whose presence in the poorhouse could be traced 
to lavish expenditures for food. 

Much good for prevention of this cause of pauperism could be 

ne by teaching how to get nutritious dishes out of cheaper meats. 
[he finer and more expensive meats are often cooked with less labor 
than the cheaper meats. The poor man’s wife, busied with the care 
of numerous children, is often compelled to prepare her husband’s 
meal quickly. She goes to the market and gets the expensive steak 
instead of the cheaper neck and stew pieces, because she can cook 
and serve it quickly; ignorantly thinking that time is of more value 
than money in this respect. Domestic economists can find a rich 
field for the exercise of their skill in the preparation of cheaper and 
better foods. 

1) Indolence and General Shiftlessness— The term “general shift- 
lessness ’ does not cover the remote causes of pauperism, but it is in 
ommon use, and characterizes one in whom a lack of energy and 
vitality is conspicuous. Many cases of shiftlessness are due to nat- 
ural and acquired weakness of fibre and absence of bodily and men- 
taltone. I have been surprised at the number of cases which could 
be traced to hereditary origin. The descendants of the French, who 
settled in Michigan late in the seventeenth century, have a written 
record, dating from the founding of Detroit in 1701. Some of these 
people, commonly called Canadian or Michigan French, who are 
found in the poorhouses in the eastern and northern parts of the 
State, have been paupers for several generations, and come from 
families who labor intermittently. Descent from a line of indolent 
fishing and hunting French and Indian ancestors is the cause of the 
shiftlessness and pauperism of some such inmates. However, in 
proportion to the whole number of shiftless people in Michigan poor- 
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houses, but a few are born in the State. The majority come froy 
Canada, Great Britain, and Europe. They are often tramps. 4 
great many work only during the harvest season or when berries are 
ripe ; and yet they can, with the aid of their wives and children, ge 
together a little money with which to buy tobacco, go to the circus. 
or add to the scanty wardrobe. 

If the intemperate and shiftless people were removed from oy 
poorhouses, we should have remaining those mainly who owe thei; 
pauperism to poor health. And their number would not be nearly 
what it is now, because many of those who suffer from poor healt! 
can trace their sickness to their own improvidence, shiftlessness, and 
intemperance. The poorhouses are an unsatisfactory remedy for 
such cases. They promote temperance by enforcing prohibition, 
but do not inculcate ideas of thrift and industry to take the place of 
appetites for drink and indolence. The sense of pride which keeps 
the industrious man out of the poorhouse does not operate on them. 
The jails are not a deterrent. Michigan has no code of laws which 
properly restrict this class. The ordinances of cities and villages 
which apply to vagrants encourage instead of restraining them. 

A remedy could be had by adopting a forced military system. 
The State could provide a military service, which would include al 
paupers who are found, after medical examination, to be able to do 
limited military duty. They would not make first-class soldiers, but 
such are not required in times of peace. They would prove useful 
as guards for the property of the State and, in times of threatened 
disaster by flood or fire, could be used to protect private property. 
Even in time of war, they would be better than nothing. Wars have 
always had a depressing effect on mendicancy and pauperism. 
fore the Revolution, Rush tells us, beggars were common and 
tramped from town to town, but the exigencies of war found a ser- 
viceable place for them. About eleven hundred of Michigan’s poor- 
house paupers could be utilized for limited military service. To the 
battle-trained veteran they might suggest the army which Shakspere 
recruited for Sir John Falstaff, but to the groveller in poorhouse 
statistics they would represent a body of men whose lives had been 
of no use to themselves and less to others, who could be maintained 
in that way and yield something in return, whom military discipline 
would teach cleanliness and compel industry. 

Crass IIl.—The class into which I have assembled the causes 
having their origin in the environment of the pauper contains (7) 
disease, (b) insanity, idiocy, imbecility, (¢) old age and childhood. 
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Disease, when found in Michigan poorhouses as a cause of 
rism, does not embrace a wide range of maladies; and it is so 
lended with vice and intemperance that distinctions are made with 
Enumerated as follows, there are: of epilepsy, 58 cases ; 


is, 55 cases; disease of bones and joints, 42 cases; chronic 


41 cases; consumption, 23 cases; cancer, g cases. Fever 
re rare. It is seldom that injuries resulting from accidents, 
bones, etc., are found in the poorhouses. Defective educa- 

n, bad morals, and disrespect for family ties bring many of these 

; people to the poorhouses. Some of them have left homes where 
energies were needed, and lost their health among strangers. 
lumber operations in the forests of the State attract many young 

n from the East. Their home ties are broken; and, when they are 
ind have been improvident, they go to the poorhouses. 
Insanity, idiocy, and imbecility number respectively 312, 128, 
183 cases. The records kept are often greatly confused in 
respect to these causes. The insane are sometimes numbered with 
In making my inquiries, I defined the 
nsane as those who, having had a mind, had lost it; idiots, those who 
never had a mind; and imbeciles, those whose minds had not devel- 
ped during childhood and youth. 


(c) Old Age and Childhood.— This class contains 37 


idiots and imbeciles. 


persons over 


Many of these 


seventy years of age, and 158 under twenty years. 
eople are enrolled among the insane, idiotic, and imbecile. 


The 
presence of so many old people among the paupers leads to the in- 
iiry, What brought them there? The keepers generally answer, 

Drink, but, I believe, often incorrectly. It is hardly fair to assume 
that strong drink is the sole cause of pauperism in a man seventy 
r eighty years of age, and in his wife of equal age. He may have 
devoted to honest toil; but it is doubtful if a man or woman of the 
mentioned could have wasted much vital energy by drink, be- 

, in these times, the man who gives his time wholly, or even in 
art, to drink dies young. 


LUSC 


His health is early so undermined that 
his earning power is destroyed, and he becomes a pauper of a differ- 
ent class. Those people who have entered the poorhouses because 

the infirmities of age must not be confounded with those who 
have grown old therein. The latter generally owe their poverty to 
indolence, undervitalization, and the absence of power in the poor- 
houses to compel them to work ten hours a day, at a time of life 
when they had the physical strength to do a full day’s work. The 
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former require more careful study for the discovery of the cays: 
which made them poor. Bad judgment, bad education, and eyj| 


sociations are among the most frequent causes. Business {aj]yre 
cannot always be traced to bad judgment, if we are to understang 
good judgment to mean average ability to recognize opportuni; 
and foresee results. Hard times, some say, made them poor. () 
say the mortgage on the farm. The high rate of interest comm 
some parts of the State often imposes debts which the diminishe 
earning power of age is unable to pay. Sometimes the debts hay, 
been accumulating for years, the added principal and interest | 
creasing in greater ratio than the value of the farm. Cases of this 
kind might be classed under the head of bad judgment; but jt 
appears to me that the judgment has not been so bad as the ex 
gencies of the times. It is true that but few people in a give; 
locality have suffered in this way, while the majority have prospere: 
yet a careful inquiry does not show that paupers of this class ar 
weaker mentally than their more fortunate fellow-citizens. 

We all remember the pathos with which King Lear says, “ How 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless child! 
Some of the old people in our poorhouses are there because thei! 
sons or daughters will not care for them. Superintendents do al 
in their power to prevent the occurrence of such cases, and induc: 
the children and grandchildren to take care of their relatives. But, 
where there is a want of filial feeling and family pride, such cases 
will occur, in spite of rules and scouting. Many of the class under 
twenty years of age are idiots. ‘They are pitiful examples of the sins 
and ignorance of parents, the stupidity and folly of the State. Par 
ents should be better and know more. This State should do 
other States have done,— provide them a home by themselves, where 
they can be taught and cared for. 

The State has, however, wisely established a school for the educa 
tion of any child of sound mind and body who may be found in 
poorhouse. Still, enough remain of unsound mind and crippled 
bodies to make a class of 158 persons under twenty years of age 
It is sad to see a bright child deprived of the advantages of this 
school because the accident of birth or the ravages of disease have 
left him with a deformed or crippled limb. 

Bad philanthropy, if I may be allowed to use the paradoxical 
term, is a cause of pauperism. Charitable organizations, which exist 
in almost all the cities and villages of our State, are not always as 
wise and careful in the administration of charity as they should be. 
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People are aided who are able to aid themselves ; and, through habit 
of submitting to extraneous help, they learn to disregard the adage, 
“Self-help is the best help,” and gradually drift to the poorhouse. 
The number of these cases | am not able to compute, but they are 


altogether too frequent. The establishment of savings societies by 


city and village philanthropists would do much to prevent pauperism 
among the shiftless and intemperate classes. 

The anatomy law has diminished the number of inmates of Michi- 
gan poorhouses. Under its provisions, the bodies of all paupers 
whose friends do not bury them are sent to the medical colleges. 
Not infregently, an old man, when he contracts his last illness, will 
be taken from the institution to die and be buried elsewhere. Often, 
the friends come and take away the remains and bury them,— not to 
spare the pauper the pain he would suffer by the prospect of being 
dissected, but from a desire to spare themselves the knowledge that one 
of their family has become a subject for the dissecting-room. Many 
of the paupers are indifferent to the disposition made of their bodies 
after death ; while others will bargain their old chests, relics, and the 
small sums which they may have hoarded, for the purpose of hon- 
orable interment. Since the passage of this law, the able children of 
the poor are more reluctant to let their aged and diseased parents 
become paupers. ‘lhe mystery and horror of the dissecting-room 
have proven a stimulus to energy and vitality in those whose sense 
of pride and love of family ties were not strong enough to compel 
them to do their whole duty in the work of civilization. 


XII. 


Minutes and Miscussions. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


FIRST SESSION. 
Wednesday night, Sept. 11, 1886. 


The sixteenth annual session of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction began on Wednesday night, Sept. 11, 1886, in 
Union Square Hall, Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. Music was 
furnished by the Lohengrin Glee Club. Ex-Governor George C. 
Perkins, chairman of the Local Committee ‘of Arrangements, pre- 
sided. Prayer was offered by Rev. Charles Dana Barrows. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were made by Hon. R. W. Waterman, Governor 
of California (page ix), Hon. E. B. Pond, Mayor of San Francisco 
(page x), and Hon. George C. Perkins (page x). 

Responses were made by Rev. Fred H. Wines of Illinois (page 
xii), Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch of Indiana (page xv), and Dr. 
Charles S. Hoyt of New York (page xvi). 

The annual address was delivered by the President of the Confer- 
ence, the Rt. Rev. George D. Gillespie, of Michigan (page xviii). 

On motion of A. E. Elmore, of Wisconsin, the following resolu- 
tions were passed : — 


Resolved, That the members of this Conference from each State and Territory 
present to the President the name of some person from such State or Territory to 
be placed on the Committee on Credentials, and also some person from such State 
or Territory to be placed on the Committee on Time and Place of the next Na- 
tional Conference. 

Resolved further, That the President appoint a committee of nine on the organi 
zation of the next Conference, and also another committee of nine on resolutions 
or propositions submitted for the consideration of the Conference; and all such 
resolutions or propositions shall be referred, without debate, to said committee. 


The benediction was pronounced by Rev. Jacob Voorsanger ; and 
at 9.30 P.M. the Conference adjourned to the parlors of the Occi- 


dental Hotel, where a reception was given to the delegates by the 
ladies of San Francisco. 


MINUTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


SECOND SESSION. 
Thursday morning, September 12. 

[he Conference met at 9.30 a.M., President Gillespie in the chair. 
Praver was offered by Rev. Charles W. Wendte, of Oakland, Cal. 

The following committees were announced : — 

On Organization: Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, New York; Fred H. 
Wines, Illinois; Dr. A. G. Byers, Ohio; John Glenn, Maryland; 
H. H. Hart, Minnesota; Lucius C. Storrs, Michigan ; H. M. Black- 
stone, Massachusetts; A. O. Wright, Wisconsin; Dr. Walter Lind- 
ley, California. 

‘On Resolutions: A, E. Elmore, Wisconsin ; W. A. Johnson, In- 
diana; C. A. Murdock, California; Dr. C. I. Fisher, Massachu- 
setts; William Ball, Michigan; Mrs. J. S. Sperry, Colorado; Mrs. L. 
Wolcott, New York; Dr. G. Vivian, Minnesota; Mahlon K. Paist, 
Pennsylvania. 


[he order for the day was Reports from States. In the absence 
of the chairman, F. B. Sanborn, the reports from various States were 
presented by F. H. Wines. Additional reports were then called for 
from other States. Mrs. Joseph F. Spear read the report from Cali- 
fornia (page 119). 


DISCUSSION ON REPORTS FROM STATES. 

Rev. Charles William Wendte, of Oakland, Cal., said that the ap- 
propriation of $4,277,416 for the next two years, as given in Mrs, 
Spear’s able and comprehensive report, showed on one side a desire 
on the part of the people to be generous in making provision for 
the delinquent and defective classes; but, on the other, it showed 
a lack of wisdom and of insight into the conditions of charitable and 
penal administration. One cannot be sure how much of this was 
due to political consideration, but he thought the publication of all 
the facts would do good. It would open the eyes of people as to 
the methods employed by the State. He wished to ask Mr. Wines 
as to the comparative expense of the California system and that of 
Illinois or Pennsylvania. He thought California was open to the 
charge of extravagance. 

Rev. Jacob Voorsanger wished to take up the gauntlet for Califor- 
ia. While the figures were very large, he wished to purge the State 
from the charge of wastefulness and extravagance. He rejected the 
proposition that California could be compared with other States. It 
is too young, and the conditions are too peculiar to allow it to be 
placed on the same basis with any other State. In the appropriation 
referred to, there is a large amount for the purpose of buildings. 
That should be deducted in the first place. Then the appropriation 
for soldiers’ homes should be deducted. The population is cosmo- 
politan, It is made up not only of Americans, but of Italians, 
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French, Mexicans, Germans, Chinese, and other nations, and not the 
best people of those nations. It is therefore natural that the per 
cent. of criminals should be high, larger than anywhere else. He 
thought, also, that the climate was perhaps productive of diseases 
that come under the scope of the State’s provision, so that it was a 
matter of law that the percentage of disease, crime, and evil should 
be larger than in the East. If it were true that the State was extray. 
agant, it might be owing to the youth and inexperience of California, 
which was only organized in 1850. He thought it to the honor of 
California that there were more institutions for children to the thov- 
sand population than in the East. There was little to discourage in 
the outlook ; but, at the same time, he would like to see something 
done which should take every institution in the State out of the 
reach of political control. That is the great need of California, 
Politics, so far as its influence on education and charity is concerned, 
is fast becoming a curse. The time is coming when the intelligent 
people of the State will unite and compel the legislature to listen, til! 
the various institutions of California shall be guided by humane, and 
not by political considerations. 

Rev. O. C. McCulloch, of Indiana, asked whether Dr. Voorsanger 
would favor taking institutions from what seemed to be religious 
control. It was evident that most of the children were under the 
care of sectarian institutions. He thought 4,317 an enormous num- 
ber of children to be gathered in institutions. Aside from the fact of 
the undesirability of gathering them together in this way, was there 
no danger of multiplying private institutions and of filling them up 
and keeping them filled up? 

Dr. VoorsANGER.— If I could be satisfied that the State would 
give its dependants a religious education, Christian, Jewish, or what- 
ever it might be, I should be perfectly satisfied to confide the chil- 
dren to the State; but I cannot conceive such a thing. It is nota 
sound education in which religious and moral training has no part. 
I believe it is safe to leave the children with the churches. With 
boards appointed by the religious denominations, we have at least 
the hope that the religious education of the children will be looked 
after. One reason why the number of orphans is so constantly 
increasing here is that the population of the State shifts, and that 
poor people come without means, and throw themselves almost from 
the first on the support of the State. Many are told beforehand that 
they will be looked after if they come here. This class fill our 
orphan asylums and our county jails. The East cannot be compared 
with this State on account of this condition of things. Your institu- 
tions are old and well formed. Your boards have made a study of 
these questions. Here we are new. We have to look for methods 
that will fit our conditions. I am personally a firm believer in 
religious denominations receiving no support whatever from the 
State, so long as they choose to keep its children under their own roofs. 

Mr. McCu.t.tocu.— Does the Hebrew Orphan Asylum receive any 
aid from the State ? 
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Dr. VOORSANGER.— It receives about two and three-quarters per 
cent. of the money, and has about two and a half per cent. of the 
children. It does not need the money. ‘It simply receives it because 
the State distributes it. The Hebrew Orphan Asylum has an endow- 
ment of $200,000 of its own. You will find the Hebrews among the 
first, if not the very first, who will refuse the State’s money the very 
moment that the opinion prevails that private institutions should take 
care of their own. 

Mr. McCu.ttocu.—I understand that to be the attitude of the 
Hebrews everywhere. Their care of their poor is exceptional. I 
inderstand that Dr. Voorsanger believes that every denomination 
should take care of its own children. 

Dr. VOORSANGER.— I do. 

Mr. WenptTeE.—If I understand the matter, in the States most 
distinguished for correctional and charitable work but a small per- 


centage of children is kept in institutions. 


They are placed in 
} 


1omes. One great trouble in herding them in institutions is that 
they are kept too long, sometimes till they are sixteen or eighteen 
years of age. They are found useful, and are kept at work on the 
place. I heartily indorse what has been said as to the wrong of 
the States appropriating money for any institution, sectarian or pri- 
vate. Let the State itself take care of its dependent children and its 
defective classes, and let private and religious institutions which have 
children in their keeping pay for it themselves. If we compare our 
appropriations with new States like Minnesota or Michigan, I cannot 
help thinking that we shall be found to be extravagant. 

CHARLES A. Murpock, of California We ought to be set right 
in this matter. We need criticism, but we have a defence in part. 
This array of figures is startling ; but, if we deduct the amounts for 
special appropriations, the residue is not so much after all. There is 
first an appropriation of $360,000 for two reformatories. These are 
to be at Los Angeles and at Ione. The first is under the control of 
a special board of trustees, apart from politics; the second, under the 
prison directors. For the insane, we were obliged to make new 
appropriations, sad as the fact may be. Our insane asylums are 
crowded. It is admitted that they are well managed. Provision had 
to be made for the blind. Then, as to the feeble-minded children, 
we have about one hundred crowded together, and have to refuse 
applications every day. There are more than six hundred such chil- 
dren in the State who ought to be in an institution. What is to be 
done? We have an appropriation of $170,000 for a site and new 
buildings. This provision was absolutely necessary. The same is 
true of the Home for Soldiers’ Widows and Orphans. For these 
special purposes, over $2,300,000 out of the $4,277,416 will be used. 
Now we come to the weak point,— 4,317 children in institutions. 
That is not to our credit, but we can say that we are improving. 
Formerly, these institutions received direct State appropriations; but 
now they are only paid fro rata for the orphans and half-orphans they 
Support. There is, however, no check on the number of children 
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that may be kept in institutions. That is where we need a State 
Board of Charities. It is behind the age to herd children like this, 
They should be placed in homes. If sectarians are not willing to 
allow the State to put them in homes, they should pay their own 
bills. It is the duty of the State to make good citizens, not good 
Protestants, Catholics, or Hebrews. 

Miss Jessie A. Schley, of Minnesota, said she did not understand 
who the “State’s children” were, unless they were the children of 
infidels, for she thought that almost every child belonged to some 
church, and that, as the parents pay the taxes, they should be the ones 
to decide to what institution their children should be sent. 

Mr. WENDTE.— All the children in the community are the children 
of the State, and especially the orphaned and unfortunate. If any par- 
ent desires to have his children brought up in a particular creed, that 
parent has a perfect right to do it, but let him pay for it himself. 

Miss SCHLEY.— Why should I pay taxes to have my child educated 
as an infidel ? 

Mr. WENpDTE.— I do not know of any State institution where there 
is no provision for religious or moral training of some kind. Either 
there is a chaplain or the children are sent to church, or there are re- 
ligious services in the institution. 

J. S. Appel, of Colorado, asked what influences had prevented the 
legislature of California from establishing a State Board of Charities. 

Mr. Murpocx.— Two years ago a bill for that purpose was intro- 
duced into the legislature. Two gentlemen went to Sacramento, and 
in half a day satisfied the committee that it ought to be reported fa- 
vorably ; and it was so reported. There was a fair prospect of its pass- 
ing. But for some mysterious reason— perhaps not so mysterious, 
but not open, certainly—the report suddenly melted away ; and of 
course the only inference we could draw was that the people most 
interested in the effect of that bill were the ones who opposed it. 

George B. Katzenstein, of California, said that orphans under the 
present laws of California cannot be retained after fourteen years of 
age, or that support cannot be drawn for them after that age. The 
system might have been abused in the past, but it cannot be now, 
He believed that children were maintained at far less cost to the 
State in private institutions than they could be in any other way. 

Dr. WALTER LINDLEY, of California.— The learned rabbi and Mr. 
Murdock have expressed my sentiments in defending California. 
We have worked very hard to induce our legislators to expend these 
millions, and we do not like to have people come from the East and 
indiscriminately discourage them. This is a very long State. South- 
ern California lies over five hundred miles from any insane asylum. 
During the past year over two hundred insane sick people were sent 
five hundred miles, in the care of a turnkey or jailer, to the insane 
asylum, because the State of California has never made provision for 
an insane asylum in that densely populated country. ‘To criticise the 
action of the legislature under such circumstances is a sad mistake. 
As has been said, the reform school, which had gone out of existence, 
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has been re-established by an appropriation of $360,000. We are to 
have two on the most modern charitable and useful basis, and we pro- 
pose to utilize your ideas in this work. 

The report from the State of Indiana by Mr. L. A. Barnet was 
read by W. A. Johnson (page 130). In closing, Mr. Johnson asked 
that Mr. McCulloch, who had been largely instrumental in securing 
the new Board of Charities of that State, should speak on that sub- 


ject. 


Mr. McCuLLocu.— The Board is the result of effort that has been 
going on for six years. Mr. Wines and Dr. Byers helped us in secur- 
ing it. Perhaps a few words about it may be suggestive to the people 
of California. Before the legislature came together, while the newly 
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ected men were in that impressionable state in which every new 
legislator is when he is desirous of useful information, we used 
to send them, about once a week, various papers on State Boards of 
Charities. If you keep this up long enough,— and you can, for there 
is plenty of good material,— by the time the legislature gets to Sacra- 
mento you will have something to work on. We knew that Ohio and 
Minnesota were working successfully on a very simple plan, and we 
took that plan and adapted it to our use. Then we brought Mr, 
Johnson from Chicago, and he is now our secretary. 


The report from Maryland was presented (p. 135). 


Mr. John Glenn, of Baltimore, was asked to supplement the report 
from Maryland. 


Mr. GLENN.— Our report contains almost everything that Mary- 
land has to say; and I will confine myself not to what we have done, 
but what we want to do. We are in the condition of a State gov- 
erned by politics. Our institutions are visited by the grand jury and 
a committee from the legislature, whose duties are apparently largely 
gastronomic; and this changes the view of the condition of things, 
In one instance, I wanted to see what could be done with our alms- 
house, so two of us went to visit it. We were received with lemonade 
and sandwiches. We made our investigation, and it was not so favor- 
able as it might have been. We went to the mayor, who is one of 
the trustees, and had a long conversation, and found him with the 
most roseate ideas of the condition of things. On examining into the 
matter, we found that an elaborate spread had been given to the 
mayor; and we could understand why he should take one view, and 
we another! This is one thing to which, I think, we should give very 
careful attention. It is at the basis of every charity. If you have an 
almshouse for your community arranged on such a plan that “none 
comes too early and none remains too late,” you are lost. We have 
one of the most magnificent and best conducted almshouses in the 
United States. As one of the inmates told me, “I have not struck 
such a Piccadilly as this anywhere.” We give them whiskey and 
tobacco rations. Whenever they want to come, we throw open our 
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gates and arms to them; and we take good care of them there. 
During the winter they are well fed, and, when the summer comes, out 
they go, and spread over the country; and, when cold weather comes 
again, they are as regularly there. They are as regular as migratory 
birds. We have a population of about fifteen hundred, of whom six or 
seven hundred are perfectly able-bodied. This is a great temptation 
for the politician. These men,—and I speak what is to go on record 
and what I am responsible for,— when the time for action comes, are 
marshalled out to vote; and they vote as regularly as I do, and a 
good deal more so. These are things that ought to be attended to 
The management of an almshouse ought to be non-political. Second, 
they ought not to be too comfortable. Beggary is not so much a con- 
dition as it is a disposition. You will find the beggar type in the 
highest classes. We have the beggar type right round us ; and, if the 
almshouses were made as comfortable as the Occidental Hotel, the 
only effect would be to raise the class of beggars that would go there. 
Therefore, it is one of the most important things that we can do to 
make two divisions, one a division for the child of misfortune,— that is, 
the child of the State,— who must be taken care of comfortably, and 
one for the man who is capable of work and will not work. To make 
him comfortable in the workhouse is a crime. What I would advise 
you to do, and what I am going to do, is to get our almshouse divided 
into two parts, one to take care of the child of misfortune, and the 
other to take care of the beggar who shall come. But, when he 
comes, he will be put under influences which never yet have been 
considered sufficiently in the treatment of the beggar. 

We are to-day in the midst of what we would call the reform 
movement,— reform in the care of the insane, in the treatment of 
children, in the discipline of criminals. We have tried various means 
with the beggar. In olden times we hanged him: he did not mind it. 
We have cut off his ears, we have imprisoned him: it does not do 
any good. The only hope for the beggar class is to take up our idea 
of reform, and look on him as a gwuasz-criminal, and bring him under 
reformatory influence. We must not let him come and go as he 
chooses, but when arrested for the first time, when the horror of im- 
prisonment is on him, make imprisonment short. If he insists on 
coming a second time, make it long enough to bring him under re- 
formatory influence. A great many of our beggars have never known 
what a home was, what property was, what anything that makes a citi- 
zen was; and, when they come for the first time into one of these in- 
stitutions, these things ought to be placed before them just as much as 
they are at Elmira. 

The other matter about which I would like to speak is the forma- 
tion of a Board of Charities. We have been trying to do that, but we 
have met the same difficulties that have been encountered in almost 
every State. We want to induce our people to form such a board. 
We want it to visit the different institutions. We want a perfectly 
non-partisan board that will speak up manfully as to the exact con- 
dition of things. 
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[hese are the two things that we are going to try for in Maryland, 
and I — you gentlemen of California will set us the example. 

Mrs. A. Jacoss, of Colorado.— It struek me, as I listened to the 
gentleman from Maryland, that, when men lose their responsibility 
and we have to take care of them in this w way, that the first step 
should be to disfranchise them. I think, if you took the vote from 
them, so that they could not say who should be our governors and 
our senators and representatives, we should find our poorhouses 
empty. Colorado is in a peculiar condition. We are known as the 
sanatorium of America. Every part of the land throws upon us its 
consumptives, and we have received them with open arms. We have 
become the dumping-ground of the States. We feel it keenly. We 
have no almshouse in Colorado. We have merely the county poor- 
house and farm. There is no place to take care of the women. We 
have a Ladies’ Relief Society and a Home for the Friendless, in 
which we have a ward for women with children who have no work 
and who are deserted by their husbands. We have also a cottage 
¢ me for fallen women, a foundling asylum also, and a county hos- 

ital for people who come in there. We have St. Luke’s Hospital 
ae a hospital that is now being formed for women, especially for 
the treatment of female troubles “and also for women who have no 
homes who come to us in wretched conditions. We take them in 
and care for them. Our work is peculiar. We have a large popu- 
lation of foreigners, who come from every land and clime, who are 
also not of the best classes. With these we find great difficulty in 
dealing, and our worst work is among the children of this class. 
Most of them are degraded and filthy, but we take the little ones 
into our kindergarten. .As an instance of what we have to contend 
with, one little girl came to us; and every time we dressed her and 
sent her home clean, she would come back in her old clothes, crying. 
Her parents would strip her every night, and pawn her clothes, and 
get beastly drunk. To save the child, we had to do a similar thing: 
we stripped her every night, and sent her home in her old ragged 
clothes, and then dressed her up clean in the morning; and we made 
her a self-respecting little girl We want laws made for the women 
and children of our cities, laws made by the men who are wise in 
their day and generation, that, when a man or a woman shows himself 
or herself incapable of taking care of his or her children, they, the 
children, should become the wards of the State, and all the women 
of the nation should know how to take care of them, and have hearts 
to do it. 

There is one thing that we object to, the States taking care of 
dependent children, and having boards of men only to rule them. 
Women of large hearts, women of great and noble character, self- 
sacrificing mothers,— these are what our day and age demand. O 
women of this generation, it is to you the race is looking for redemp- 
tion. It is in your hands and in your power. Bring up your little 
boys and girls with this feeling, and the influence of your life shall go 
down for generations. Every day that you and your children do 
some good, that day is added to your day and your race. 
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“Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done.” 


In the Associated Charities, which we have recently formed 
Denver, we have eleven societies which have joined together. We 
meet every Monday; and it is a sort of clearing-house whereby im.- 
posters are black-listed, the noble poor are taken care of nobly, and 
we never give their names or conditions to the public. I objec: 
seriously to the name of pauper for little children. It is a word they 
have no right to bear. Nochild is a pauper. If it is from paupe: 
parents, it is your duty and mine to take that child from the paupers 
and make it our charge, and give to it the influence to which it has 
a right. The Jews in olden time would never step upon a piece o| 
paper, for they said the name of God may be written upon it; bu: 
here are these little children, with the image of God impressed upo. 
them, and day by day from the cradle up they hear this name. On 
little girl came to me, crying, and saying she would not go to th 
school again. “Why?” I asked. “That child called me a pauper. 
She was no pauper, because she was taken care of by a kind-hearted 
woman. It is the fault of our women that better influences are not 
thrown round these little ones. Our women are studying Browning 
and Plato, but the living questions of the day they do not unde: 
stand. We must know what is going on in the world. We must 
teach our children that there is no grander mission on earth thai 
work. It is the fault of our women that work in its highest and 
noblest type is looked down on, and that such questions are being 
discussed as, “Is Marriage a Failure?” “Are we Happy in ou 
Homes?” and a thousand similar ones. The care of dependent 
children should not only-be the duty of women, but should be their 
highest pride. 

In Denver, we are compelled to place our girls in the only insti- 
tution at our disposal, the House of the Good Shepherd. Some of 
these little girls are incorrigible, some vicious and immoral, and some 
have “no visible means of support” and no one to take care of them. 
In the House of the Good Shepherd there is a department of weak 
minded called the “innocents.” These girls are placed with the 
“innocents,” as it was thought they would get less harm than with 
the other members of the home. 

We hope to gain much in the knowledge of the best way of work 
at this Conference ; for we are very much like the girl who had 
worked very, very hard all her life, and her mistress was consoling 
her. “Oh, never mind, Emma dear, some day you will have a long 
day of rest.” ‘No, ma’am, it will never, never come to me. If | 
were to die to-morrow, the next day the trump would sound; and it 
would be resurrection day, and I should have to go to work again.” 

J. S. Appet, Colorado.— Our governor is very much interested in 
these subjects, and he has commissioned us to bring home reports to 
aid us in our work in our State. We have in Colorado a Reformatory 
for Boys at Golden. We have a Board of Health, but no Board of 
Charities. The Board of Health was formed mainly to prevent the 
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importation of Texas cattle fever into Colorado. The legislature was 
called on to examine the reform school at Golden after it was ascer- 
tained by the newspaper press that something wrong was going on 
there. The legislature appointed a commission to examine into it, 
and the superintendent was removed. This shows the necessity of 
a State Board of Charities. The governor could have had the matter 
referred to them, and much cruelty would have been avoided. Our 
penitentiary and insane asylum are visited by a legislative committee, 
who go on a brief expedition at every biennial session. The prison 
is ready to receive them, and they come back and report a glowing 
condition of things, and the excellent way in which they are con- 
ducted. Our State Insane Asylum at Pueblo is now being enlarged 
and very much improved. We are trying to establish a State Con- 
ference of Charities, so as to bring every possible force to bear to 


have our State enroll itself with those which have State Boards of 


Charities. 
DISCUSSION OF STATE BOARDS OF CHARITIES. 


H. H. Hart, secretary of the Minnesota State Board of Correc- 


tions and Charities, was asked to speak of the formation of that 
Board. 


Mr. Hart.— Six years ago, Minnesota organized a State Board of 
Corrections and Charities. The organization was largely due to the 
efficient work of Rev. M. McG. Dana, D.D., whose work there was 
similar to that of Mr. McCulloch in Indiana in that respect. It was 
found that a great deal could be done by a close study of the older 
States. Every new State ought to have better institutions and build- 
ings than the older States, because the new can begin where the old 
left off. The work of a State Board is largely the comparative study 
of the institutions of other States. It is very true that, if the experi- 
ence of different States is studied carelessly, you will make great 
mistakes. We have about the same population as California, about 
a million and a quarter. We, too, are building up new institutions. 
Within four years, we have organized our State school for dependent 
children, a new hospital for the insane, a second prison which is to 
be a reformatory for young men, a State Soldiers’ Home, and we are 
building a new reform school,—five new institutions of this class. 
Last year, we expended in the support of these institutions, nine of 
which are now running, about five hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars for current expenses. You have appropriated almost a million 
a year, about twice what we have. We expended during the past 
year, which was a very heavy year on account of new institutions, 
$440,000 for building and equipping new institutions and for addi- 
tions to institutions already existing. You are appropriating for 
the next two years for this purpose nearly two millions and a half, 
twice as much as we for the same purpose. On the face of it, that 
looks like an extraordinary expenditure. We have had during the 
past year an average of about eighteen hundred insane ; and I under- 
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stand you have had something over three thousand, or nearly twice as 
many. We have had 424 prison inmates. You have had about 
2,300 inmates. In view of the discrepancy in the number of inmates, 
the question is no longer, Why is it that you expend so much? by; 
Why is it that you care for so many more people than we do? Do not 
make a mistake, and find the trouble in the wrong place. There 
comes in the advantage of a comparison with the experience of other 
States. Take again the care of dependent children. Four years 
ago, the Governor of Minnesota recommended a State schoo! for 
dependent children like the one in Michigan. The legislature made 
an appropriation for such an institution. A board of trustees was 
appointed to take steps for its organization. They supposed they 
must lay the foundation for an institution for six or seven hundred 
children. At the suggestion of the State Board of Charities, the 
trustees sent to Michigan, and asked a gentleman to come and give 
them some information. Mr. Foster came, and spoke for three-quar- 
ters of an hour before the trustees and other gentlemen. The result 
was that, instead of asking for an appropriation for six hundred 
children, they made provision for one hundred and fifty ; and in our 
State we have at the present time a little over one hundred children 
in our care, and we have cared for all that offered themselves. This 
provides for all that would otherwise go into the county poorhouse, 
The indications are that we shall, with a maximum capacity for two 
hundred, provide for all who become dependent upon the State for 
support. We have a very efficient system of private institutions, 
Protestant and Catholic ; and, with this machinery, it is likely that we 
shall be abie to care for this class of children for a great many years 
to come. If you will study that system, you can ascertain how it will 
be applicable to this State. 

We have found that the State Board was able to render aid to State 
institutions. There was at first suspicion of the Board. The insti- 
tutions thought it would interfere with their prerogatives. But we 
are now called on constantly to advise with the trustees of these in- 
stitutions as to new buildings and other matters. We are recognized 
by all as one of the best friends they have in the State. 

Mr. GLENN.— Do you think that the State should have anything to 
do with the orphans? 

Mr. Hart.—I believe that the worst thing that can happen toa 
child is to be brought up in a county almshouse. The State steps 
in, not to bring up the child, but to provide a temporary refuge until 
it can be transferred to the normal condition of a child ; that is, in 
some good family. The State acts as an intermediary for the transfer 
of the dependent child into a home, where it can be properly cared 
for. It takes one step farther. It holds the guardianship of the 
child till it comes of age, looks after its interests, employs a visitor 
to visit the child and ascertain its condition from time to time, and, 
if the home is not suitable, to transfer it to another. We do not 
consider that it is the province of the State to bring up children, but 
simply to take charge of them temporarily. 
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Mr. McCuLLocu.— Have you a Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home? 

Mr. Hart.— We have. 

Mr. McCuLLocu.— Do you find a disposition to keep the children 
there longer than is for the good of the children? 

Mr. Hart.— I ought to say that we have had one. We married off 
all the orphans and closed the institution up. We propose to do the 
work so well in caring for dependent children that our provision shall 
be good enough for the soldiers’ orphans or any one’s orphans. We 
see no necessity for making any distinction. 

Mr. McCuLLocu.—I would like to ask Mr. Wines what he knows 
about these Soldiers’ Orphans’ Homes. In our State there is a dis- 
position to gather up more and more children, and to retain them in 

. Homes. There are about three or four hundred applications on 
file. 

Mr. WinEs.— Soldiers’ orphans must marry at an early age in n- 
diana. In Illinois, we have soldiers’ orphans who sit at the table in 
high-chairs. Soldiers’ orphans are born every year. The almost 
universal tendency is to retain children in institutions just as long as 
possible. The town where a Home is established finds it profitable 
to have the appropriations expended there. ‘The more orphans, the 
larger the appropriations, and the greater the benefit which the town 
receives. If an effort is made to secure the passage of a law unfa- 
vorably affecting soldiers’ orphans, the town resists it. Then there is 
a natural feeling of sympathy for the orphans of soldiers, which ex- 
presses itself through legislation, and which will not allow them to be 
placed on the same footing with other dependent children,—a feeling 
that they have special rights and privileges, which should be accorded 
them. “Any one who should run against that sentiment in Illinois 
would find himself “unhorsed,” in a political sense. 

().—Isn’t it a higher privilege for a child to be placed in a good 
home in a private family than to be kept in an institution? 

Mr. WinEs.—I think so, but you cannot argue against a senti- 
ment. 

With regard to another point which has been mentioned here, it is 
a mistake to suppose that the inmates of State institutions are not 
brought under religious influence. In our State, they are given every 
possible opportunity in this direction. The law in Illinois makes it 
the right of a minister of religion, of any denomination, to enter any 
State institution and to see the inmates of his own faith, if they de- 
sire to see him.* If we had a Mormon in either of our penitentiaries 
or insane hospitals, and a Mormon preacher were to come there, he 
would have the right to enter and to administer religious instruction 

*The following is the text of the statute alluded to: ‘‘An Act to secure to clergymen of all de- 
nominations free access to the penitentiary at Joliet, and to J all other penal refor matory and chari- 
table institutions in the State of Iilinois. Suc. 1. Be it enacted by the people of the State of IlIli- 
aes, om eg cae in the General Assembly, that clergymen of all denominations shall be admitted freely 
and without hindrance or restraint to visit at pleasure any inmate confined in the penitentiary at Jo- 

or in any other prison, reformatory, or charitable institution belonging to the State of Illinois, sub- 

t to such rules and regulations as may be established by the officers in charge of said institutions : 
f Provided, however, that a + | clergyman so applying shall produce to the officers in charge of such in- 


stitution, visited as aforesai satisfactory evidence from the church authorities to which he belongs 


that _ isa clergyman in good standing.”” [Approved March 28, 1874. Revised Statutes, Chap. 108, 
§ 50. 
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and consolation to that prisoner or patient according to his own relig. 
ious faith. If we had a Hindu prisoner, and a Hindu priest should 
come that way, he would have the same right. In our larger institu. 
tions, we have Roman Catholic services as well as Protestant. And. 
if a Roman Catholic patient is about to die, it is the custom of our 
superintendents to notify the priest, in order that he may administer 
the rite of extreme unction. It is a mistake to suppose that State in- 
stitutions cannot respect the religious faith and conviction of every 
inmate. They ought to do so, if they do not. 

Dr. VoorsaNcER.— I wish to emphasize my own opinion that or- 
phans should not be educated by the State. While the State may 
permit anybody to go into its institutions and teach religion, the 
State as such has no religion. There is a sentiment underlying the 
education of children that the State does not and cannot possess. It 
is bound to look upon all people alike. It collects money by taxa- 
tion, it pays salaries to have its work done ; but it cannot have any sen- 
timent. Religion has it. The State supports children in an asylum: 
religion educates them in the home. The underlying sentiment con 
stitutes the difference between the two words “ asylum” and “ home,” 
Take our institution, for instance, and see whether the State could do 
for our children what we do for them. You know well that we will 
teach our children that due respect to the laws of the State and that 
due obedience to their obligations which would make good citizens, 
but here we have an institution where a hundred children are being 
educated both as Jews and as American citizens. We give them such 
an education as we would give our own children. And I want to 
say, with all deference to the gentlemen who believe that children 
who are dependent on the State can be supported in private families, 
that there is no private family that is compelled to take payment for 
boarding such children that can give a child such an excellent edu- 
cation as an institution or home that has plenty of money. Take our 
own institution again. We give our children an excellent education; 
and at the age of thirteen or fourteen we send them out, but not to 
go adrift. We apprentice them or teach them some useful trade. 
About four months ago nine or ten gentlemen came together to con- 
sider whether it would not be a wise plan to encourage these children, 
as we do children in our own homes after they leave school; and 
we got together a fund of ten thousand dollars, the income of which is 
to be devoted to giving books and premiums, as we do to our own 
children, and to giving to the young ladies after they have left the in- 
stitution a little dowry in case they get married. These are wise pro- 
visions that can only be instituted when orphans are under the care 
of the religious sentiment. It cannot be done under the care of the 
State or in case the State pays for them in private homes. I hold 
that the best and safest thing we can do is to leave them with the 
churches, with that religious sentiment that has never failed ; and | 
do wish and hope that that religious sentiment will always be inde- 
pendent enough to never ask any favors of the State. 

Dr. Byers.—In Ohio, we care for children in county homes. No 
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child over two years of age is allowed to remain in an infirmary, 
unless its mother is an inmate there. In that case, the child is 
removed at four to a county home, whether. the mother is in the poor- 
house or not. We give them the advantages of an education and of 
domestic training ; and, as fast as we find homes, the children are 
placed in them. 

' Ohio prevides for its insane in six asylums. One of these is a 
county asylum at Cincinnati, accommodating to-day 793 patients; one 
at Dayton, with 600; one at Cleveland, with 600; one at Athens, with 
800; Columbus, goo; and the new one at Toledo, with 1,060. The 
last is, perhaps, more strictly on the segregate system than any other 
insane asylum in the country. The patients are distributed through 
about twenty cottages; and three times a day the monotony of ward 
life is broken by the patients going to their meals in a common 
dining-room, one for men and one for women. The institution is 
heated by natural gas and lighted by electricity, and is thoroughly 
furnished and equipped. We find the system to work admirably in 
its curative influence, while it promotes the happiness of the inmates. 

The poorhouses are very much improved over former years. They 
are no longer the habitations of cruelty and places of neglect and 
squalor that we found them when the State Board of Charities began 
its supervision. Our county jails are also very much improved. We 
are seeking to have every jail so constructed that there shall be 
separate confinement for every person arrested and awaiting trial. 
We do not believe any jail can be safe if bad men can be herded 
together, nor can the morals be improved by such herding. Where 
we have secured separate confinement, we have quiet, cleanliness, 
order, and a generally improved condition of things. 

We have a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, but we have not 
had the success of Minnesota in marrying off our orphan children. 
We have a great many soldiers who are still having additions to their 
families. We accommodate about nine hundred orphans at Xenia, 
and in addition to that number we have nearly three hundred for 
whom the State provides in county homes. ‘These children are edu- 
cated up to about sixteen years of age, and then, if they have families 
where they can have fair treatment and care, they are remanded to 
their custody ; but the parents, as a rule, are averse to having them 
placed out. We are seeking to secure good homes for those that are 
homeless, for our soldiers’ orphans seem to be multiplying on our 
hands; and we are yielding to the sentiment of which Mr. Wines 
spoke, 

We are having a good administration of these institutions. Our 
penal system is perhaps as advanced as any in this country. We are 
finding that the effect of the parole system is excellent. Under that, 
prisoners under a minimum sentence can be paroled and allowed to go 
free on certain conditions, the primal condition being that they shall 
have employment from responsible parties, that they shall behave 
themselves, and shall report at short intervals. A failure to report, 
a misdemeanor, or improper conduct of any kind, subjects them to 
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rearrest and reimprisonment without trial. The influence of this has 
been good in the discipline of the prison. Men behave better than | 
ever knew them to, because the parole depends on their behavior 
when in prison. Surveillance tends to promote their good conduct 
outside. They are not permitted to leave the State. Occasionally, 
we find that the friends of a prisoner who has a good home propose 
to provide for him, or sometimes we find employment for a man jn 
another State; but, in case he is allowed to leave the State, he must 
be pardoned. In three years, perhaps, we have had as many as five 
such cases, where pardons were issued to such persons under these 
circumstances. 

At our last session of the legislature, it was enacted that the 
cumulative sentence should apply to misdemeanants, or that, after the 
third conviction, misdemeanants should be considered under the 
criminal law as habitual misdemeanants, more commonly known as 
“rounders,” or in some localities as “‘ dead beats.” These will not in 
future be allowed to make their usual rounds from the street to the 
saloon and from the saloon to the prison, and so on. We have in 
our workhouses persons who have been sent up to these institutions 
as many as fifty times. But, under our present law, the misdemean- 
ant will suffer the penalty of the cumulative sentence, for life, if 
necessary. Our habitual criminal law applies to the criminal in this 
way. After a third conviction, stated in the indictment and proved 
to the jury, he is sent to State prison, and held for life. If we can- 
not reform the criminal, then, at least, we propose to protect society. 

Mr. Hart.— How many children have you in county asylums or 
homes? 

Dr. Byers.— We call them homes, and we try to have a home at- 
mosphere about them. We have good family government and family 
care. We have to-day thirty-three county homes. We have eighty- 
eight counties in the State. The annual population is between thirty- 
five and thirty-six hundred children in these homes. 

Mr. Hart.— How many have you in private orphan asylums ? 

Mr. Byers.—Taking the Hebrew asylum at Cleveland, which is 
one of the best institutions in our State, there would be about five 
hundred there, about as many in the Protestant, and probably a 
larger number in the Catholic asylums. I cannot give the numbers. 

Mr. Hart.— Then you would estimate that you have about sixty- 
five hundred children of the dependent class in Ohio. 

Dr. Byers.— Yes. 

Mr. Hart.— Not much behind California. 


Lucius C. Storrs, of Michigan, made the report from that State 
(page 142). 
Adjourned at 12.30 P.M. 
THIRD SESSION. 
Thursday night, September 12. 
The third session of the Conference was held in the First Congre- 
gational Church at 8 P.m., the president in the chair. Prayer was 
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offered by Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. The subject for the evening 
was “ The Care and Disposal of Dependent Children.” In the ab- 
sence of the chairman of the committee having this subject in charge, 
H. S. Shurtleff, of Massachusetts, his paper on “ The Massachusetts 
System ” was read by Charles A. Murdock (page 1). 

A paper on “ Free Kindergartens: Practical Results of Ten Years’ 
Work” was read by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper (page 186). The subject 
was then thrown open for discussion. 


DISCUSSION OF KINDERGARTENS, 


Mr. Murdock bore testimony to the advantage of the kindergarten 
in the School for Imbeciles at Santa Clara. It not only adds happi- 
ness to their lives, but it seems to develop their feeble minds as 
nothing else does. He was glad to say, also, that the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union had determined to have a class to teach 
children’s nurses kindergarten methods, as it could not fail to add to 
the value and usefulness of the services of these nurses. 

Mrs. Charles Dohrman, of Stockton, believed in the kindergarten 
as one of the best means of saving the generations of the future. 
[he work of the past has been mainly i in the direction of reformation : 
in the future, it will be more in the way of prevention. A great deal 


f 


f attention is paid to the prevention of physical contagion, and too 


little to the danger of moral contagion that is lurking in every corner 
in the cities and the towns. Children must be taught that the root of 
evil lies in idleness; and that is one of the lessons of the kinder- 


garten. Another is the lesson of neatness and purity; and still 
another is that we are all brothers and sisters of one great family. 
All these lessons will help the children to grow up to be better 
fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters. 

Rev. James Woodworth said that, from a long experience with 
criminals, and from a knowledge of their early history and the in- 
fluences under which they have been brought up, he would venture to 
assert that of the children who were now being trained in kinder- 
gartens very few will hereafter be found in prisons as criminals. He 
was convinced that the kindergarten is one of the most powerful 
agencies for the prevention of crime. 

Bishop GILLESPIE.— I have heard teachers say that certain kinder- 
garten scholars who had been used to what they called “ play-study ’ 
do not work properly in classes when they come into them in the 
schools above the kindergarten. Can any one answer that? 

Mrs. DoHRMAN.— The public school teachers of Stockton have 
made that complaint very frequently. They also say that the chil- 
dren that have been brought up in kindergarten are too inquisitive, 
have too many questions to ask, and require too much individual 
information. They heartily approve of the system as the best means 
of ot covelaneas the original or creative faculties and of observation ; 

ut the public school system will not permit them to give sufficient 
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time to carry on this system. There they must have class-work. 
The rigid discipline necessary to carry out the work as mapped oy; 
for the teacher, to be done within a limited period of time, makes this 
kindergarten beginning an apparent detriment to the completion 
their labors. 

Rev. Oscar C. McCuttocn, Indiana.— The kindergarten should 
be considered not merely as a way of amusing and of making happy 
little children. We should study it as a preventive of future crim: 
and trouble. It seems to me that the effort of every kindergarten 
association ought to be directed toward urging the incorporation oj 
kindergartens into the public school system. I believe that the re 
sults hoped for and claimed for it can never be reached, so long as 
it is dependent on the individual initiative. Should every millionaire 
in San Francisco take up this work, still you could not reach the vas 
swarm of little children who need it. The provision that a State 
makes for its children should comprehend this method. Six years 
of lost: life is what every child knows under our present system 
Said a mother to Charles Darwin: “ My child is two and a hal! 
years old. When shall I begin its moral education?” ‘“ Madame, 
he replied, “ you have already lost two and a half years of the most 
important period of its life.” When the child has lived to the age 
of six with no care, sixty years of culture and kindness will not suffice 
to efface the impressions of those lost six years. This education is 
desirable, not only for the intellect, but for the heart and conscience ; 
and our State Boards of Education should take into consideration the 


desirability of bringing the school age down to three, and of incor 
porating the kindergarten upon our present system. I believe this 
to be one of the most necessary things for the present age t 
undertake. 


“ Out of earth’s elements mingled with flame, 
Out of life’s compounds of glory and shame, 
Fashioned and shaped by no will of their own, 
And helplessly into life’s history thrown, 

Born by the law that compels men to be, 
Born to conditions they cannot foresee,”— 


come little children. They ask not to come. What welcome do we 
give them? Simply social neglect; and by and by, at a large ex- 
pense, after they have received their education on the street, we open 
to them the doors of the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society, our houses oi 
refuge and reform, our reformatories and our prisons. The most 
beautiful picture that the world holds in its keeping is the Madonna 
of Saint Sixtus in Dresden, that wonderful creation of Raphael. It 
is a mother and a little child, the most beautiful child face that ever 
was, the mother with pleading, wondering look, with the little child 
in her arms. That is the spirit of the modern time. ‘That is the 
prophecy of the coming age. Every little child has such a possibility. 
Behind the imbrutedness of the street child lies the possibility of a 
quick mind. Who makes us to differ? What are they but what we 
might have been! There, down in the bottom, lies your and my 
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possible child. Said Horace Mann, “I will make it possible for the 
poorest man in Massachusetts to have as good an education as the 
richest can have.” ‘The duty we owe the children is not a question 
of sentiment: it is a question deeper than sentiment,— it is a question 
of justice. 

Mr. Hart.—I want to call attention to the first paper read this 
evening, which I consider of great importance. It is thought by 
some that, to a great extent, in the name of charity and with the 
most anxious desire to do good, we have been responsible for the 
murder of the innocents in institutions for little babies. When at 
Omaha, I saw what to me was a very sad sight,— fifteen or twenty 
ittle babies gathered in a small room, laid on beds or couches, and 
cared for by attendants who were overtaxed. I have become con- 
vinced that there ought never to be more than two or three babies in 
one room. In Minnesota, the Sisters of Charity have tried the experi- 
ment of placing babies tn well-selected and supervised homes ; and 
the result has been very good. Many cities have foundling hospitals ; 
but the practice of establishing them ought to be stopped. There 
ought to be a well-ordered system of boarding out children, with 
suitable mothers, who will take proper care of them. I counsel those 
interested to study this subject carefully. 

W. ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Indiana.— I want to call attention to one 
oint with reference to kindergartens. A common argument in their 
favor is that they will save money to tax-payers. But there is a 
stronger argument in their favor. Within the past one hundred 
years there have been several great forward steps in benevolence. 
[he old benevolence was simply relief. ‘Then came the idea of 
reformation, then prevention, and now at the end we have got an 
idea that is above them all. We want to apply benevolence to the 
betterment and enrichment of life, to make lives more beautiful. I 
know of no better means to this than the kindergarten. Everything 
there has respect to beauty: color, shape, form, song, dance, music, 
flowers,— all these belong to the kindergarten. No child can go 
through a training of two or three years in this school without having 
its sentiment of beauty developed. No child can grow up under such 
training without being a better man or woman, whether a better 
artisan or not. We are safer when helping to make people’s lives 
better than in any other way of help. It is safer to give a luxury 
than a necessity. Give a man that which he ought to earn, and you 
degrade him. Give him something that he cannot earn, and you 
benefit him. I visited your beautiful garden on the Cliff to-day. I 
saw the statues, the flowers, the trees, and the ocean beyond. And I 
was told that all this was the private property of a gentleman who 
enjoys it himself, and therefore wishes others to enjoy it also; and I 
said, There is the very essence of modern charity, not giving, but shar- 
ing a beautiful possession with the poor and the rich alike. We may 
give freely if we give rightly. Give that which will not degrade, but 
elevate. I have heard a thoughtful man say that he was doing a man 
less harm by giving him a thing harmful in itself,— but not a neces- 
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sity of life,—like beer or whiskey, than if he gave him a good thing 
that he ought to have earned for himself. I say to people who wish 
to give to the poor, and who feel that they cannot give coal and 
clothes and flour without danger of reducing the family to pauperism, 
“Give something that is not necessary : give a luxury.” Give to the 
poor in the same spirit as you give a Christmas gift toa friend. [ hold 
that such relations between rich and poor are to be the final develop. 
ment of charity, the hopeful and helpful charity of the future. 


Miss Jessie A. Schley read a brief paper on, “ The Care of Working 
Girls,” of which the following is an epitome : — 


Miss ScHLEY. —There should be many homes in every city at con- 
venient distances from the shops most employing girls. These should 
be Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish; and the ministers of the several 
religions should visit and instruct the inmates of each. This would 
prevent “rooming,” and the cheap, low boarding-houses which are 
the cause of the fall of somany. The homes should be made suitable 
and inviting. I have received in my St. Paul home, since starting it 
five years ago, about fifteen hundred young girls. Of these there 
were about one hundred married persons or widows. My home is 
called the “‘ Young Girls’ Home”; and we charge but $2.50 per week 
for the use of the whole house, board, lodging, use of reading-room 
containing newspapers, pamphlets, and between five and six hundred 
good books. We have bath-rooms for the girls’ free use. We have a 
large laundry, with stationary tubs also for their use. We charge 
twenty cents each time they wash, but supply them with the materials 
necessary. We give the young ladies parties every few months, to 
which they invite their young gentlemen friends, and entertain them 
until midnight with square dancing, charades, checkers, and other 
harmless games. We also have during the winter months meetings 
of the “ Enterprise Literary and Musical Club”; but these only last 
until 10.30 P. M., and only such are permitted to become members as 
can contribute to the entertainment of others by music, a recitation, 
or reading. The young gentlemen belonging to it must also do the 
same; and the “Investigating Committee” of the club carefully 
ascertain who they are before they are voted in as members. We 
also give every young girl married from the home a wedding break- 
fast. We have had about fourteen weddings. We do not receive 
women over thirty. I think forty about the right number to keep a 
home homelike. We have begun classes of individual instruction in 
the day and evenings, to teach grown girls and women who wish to 
improve. 


Dr. C. S. Hoyt, of New York, expressed the hope that more time 
would be given at another session for the discussion of the care of 
dependent children. 


Mr. John Glenn, of Baltimore, presented an invitation to the Con- 
ference to hold its next session in Baltimore, in the following words. 
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Mr. GLENN.— I had the honor of inviting you to hold your session 
this year in Baltimore. I have also the pleasure of yielding to Cali- 
fornia. I come now again to tender that invitation from the Charity 
Organization Society of Baltimore and other leading institutions. 
The character of the men who have signed it is the best evidence 
that I can give of the interest taken in the business of this Conference 
and of the character of the reception which it may expect. The invi- 
tation is signed by the Governor of the State of Maryland, the Mayor 
of Baltimore, the President of the Johns Hopkins University, the 
President of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, the Presidents of the Board 
of Trade, the Chamber of Commerce, of the Corn and Flour Ex- 
change, of the Board of Health, and forty presidents of our leading 
institutions. 

Mr. J. S. Appel, of Denver, said that the Governor of Colorado, in 
commissioning him as delegate from that State, also commissioned 
him to extend an invitation, on behalf of the State of Colorado, to 
hold the Conference in Denver next year. 

W. ALEXANDER JOHNSON, of Indiana.— I wish to say that I have 
in my possession autograph letters from the Governor of Indiana, the 
Mayor of Indianapolis, the President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and others, offering a cordial invitation to this Conference to meet in 
Indiana next year. The new State Board of Charities is represented 
here for the first time ; and we want your influence to help in building 
up the good opinion of the State in behalf of the Board. 


These invitations were referred to the Committee on Time and 
Place. 
Adjourned at 10.10 P.M. 


FOURTH SESSION. 
Friday, September 13. 

The Conference met in Union Square Hall at 9.30 a.M., the Presi- 
dent in the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. H. H. Hart. 

A communication was read by the secretary, from Nashville, Tenn., 
inviting the Conference to hold its next session in that city. It was 
referred to the Committee on Time and Place. 

A paper was read by C. Irving Fisher, M.D., of Tewksbury, Mass., 
entitled “The Other Infectious Disease: or, A Plea for a Hospital ” 
(page 57). 

Gen. J. F. Marshall, of Boston, was asked to open the discussion. 


DISCUSSION. 


Gen. MARSHALL.—I have spent twenty years of my life in the 
Sandwich Islands. The natives are a gentle, yielding people, like 
their climate. In their vocabulary there is no word for chastity. 
When Captain Cook arrived there with his men, the result may be 
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imagined ; and I believe it is true, as it has been stated in history. 
that this disease of which Dr. Fisher has been speaking was intr; 
duced by the crew, officers and men, of Captain Cook’s vessel, |; 
spread all over the islands; and the consequence is that there js 
hardly a sound Hawaiian to be found to-day. If the restrictions 
which are recommended by Dr. Fisher could have been introduced 
then, they might now be a people of sufficient vitality to maintai; 
themselves, instead of being a degenerate and dying race. During 
my life there, the small-pox made its appearance, after I had bee 
there some ten or twelve years. The most vigorous measures wer 
at once taken against it by the authorities. A board of health was 
established, with supreme authority. I was one of the commissio; 
appointed to take charge of the Island Tawai, which was a little dis 
tant from the rest of the group. We had supreme power. \, 
instituted a strict quarantine ; and the consequence of our vigorous 
action was that on that island there were only nine cases of small-pox, 
nearly all of which came down before we knew of the existence of ¢ 
disease. If the same vigorous measures had been taken with refe: 
ence to this dreadful venereal disease, the consequences would hay 
been very different. I most heartily second the suggestion of Dr. 
Fisher as to the necessity and advisability of adopting legal restr 
tions with reference to this most insidious and devitalizing disease 
In a life of fourteen years at Hampton, Va., during which Indian 
pupils were first brought to the Hampton School, I had farther 
opportunity to see the effects of this disease. We found very few 
the first Indian pupils who were brought there were sound, although, 
under the orders of the government, the physician at the agency y 
required to examine and only send sound Indians. We wrote to hin 
to know why so many unsound Indians came to us, and the reply was 
that hardly a sound Indian was to be found on the reservation. An 
such is the fact. One of the chief reasons why our American Indians 
whom we suppose to be the perfection of vigorous health, are quit 
the contrary, is the prevalence of this disease, All physicians admit 
this; and we find traces of the same disease in the children. | 
cannot but strongly urge the importance of establishing such hos 
pitals as Dr. Fisher recommends. 


Dr. Walter Lindley, president of the California Medical Society, 
was asked to speak. 


Dr. LINDLEY.— My experience of fourteen years in California leads 
me to agree with Dr. Fisher in believing that it is necessary in every 
city to have at least special wards in which to treat this kind of dis- 
ease. I do not know as it would be absolutely necessary to have 
separate hospitals, as you would have for diphtheria or small-pox, 
but certainly there should be separate wards; and I believe that 
almost universally that is the case with the hospitals in California. 
I have a ward specially devoted to that line of diseases. I disagree 
with Dr. Fisher in believing that this is one of the most deadly dis- 
eases. In my experience for many years in a hospital with two 
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undred beds, I have seen very few deaths from syphilis. Aside 
from a few cases of brain tumor and a few cases of infantile diseases, 
[ have never seen a death from syphilis. I-have seen many a patient 
lie from other diseases quicker than he would if he had not been 
fected with this disease; but to be able to write in my report that 
his death was from syphilis has been very rare. The facts are that 
there is no disease which is so amenable to treatment as this. ‘There 
very few diseases of which we can say such and such a remedy 
is going to cure it; but the medical profession knows that there is a 
specific remedy for this. Furthermore, there seems to be such a 
thing as for a race to get accustomed toa disease. Take the Sand- 
wich Islanders: when the disease was first brought in there, it was 
much more fatal than it is now. I believe that the reason there are 
so few deaths from it among Americans and Europeans is because 
the people of those lands have become accustomed to the disease. 
[he systems are not ruined by the slight taint brought down from gen- 
erations back of them. But, though this is not a deadly disease, I 
lo heartily coincide in the importance of bringing this subject before 
‘ou, from the influence it will have in securing separate places set 
apart for the treatment of this disease. 

Dr. FISHER.— We are not so far apart as to the curability of the 
lisease. I would like to hear from Dr. Vivian, of Minnesota. 

Dr. G. Vivian.— My opportunities for observing this disease have 
not been so great as those who have spent more time in the great 
ities, and especially on the seaboard; but I am sorry to say there is 
o part of our country, however remote from cities, where it is not 
found, and, however small the practice of physicians may be, there 
ire few who have not too much of it brought to their observation. 
While Dr. Fisher speaks specially of the dissolute and low, the disease 
is by no means confined to them, as his remark might seem to imply. 
In Europe, it is everywhere prevalent, from prince to peasant ; and 
even the experience I have had would show that no class of society 
here is free from it. There is no country so new tha: it has not 
found its way there. I went to Lake Superior in early days; and, 
as soon as I began practice, I found that disease was very common 
mong the Indians, and that it was communicated by them to the 
whites. I believe the whole medical profession is agreed in a be- 
ief in the necessity of some means of restriction. The question 
s how to do it. It is the legislative rather than the medical aspect 
of this question that demands the attention of this Conference. If 
the sufferers were confined to the guilty, to those who bring this 
disease upon themselves, it would not demand so much attention 
is it does now. It is the innocent who suffer: it is the unfortunate 
women and children who must be protected. Dr. Lindley has said 
that it is not a deadly disease. It is not directly, but it is indirectly 
so. Many who die with other diseases might have lived, had there 
been no complication with syphilis. A great many children die be- 
cause their parents had syphilis. 

Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, being called on, spoke as follows : — 
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Dr. Hoyvr.—In the management of this disease, we can have no 
control over those who keep out of the hands of the State. [I think 
we have no law in any State that would restrain a man with this 
disease ; but I think he ought to be restrained as much as a lunatic 
oraleper. If a leper should appear here, pains would be taken to 
isolate him and take care of him. I do not know why we should not 
do the same thing with a syphilitic man or woman. I believe in ap 
inquiry similar to that required in lunacy. When the patient is well, 
then allow him his liberty. If the certificate of a physician is given 
that he is cured, he may be returned to society. This is a question 
that affects public morals and the welfare of society; and government 
must protect the people. The results are most fearful, as seen by any 
one who has devoted much time to the subject. I am heartily in 
favor of restriction; and I believe it should be stringent, and that 
men and women should be held in enforced custody, as we hold 
lunatics, when they are suffering from this disease. 

Mrs. SPERRY, of California.— As a nurse for many years, my ex- 
perience has been that a person tainted with this disease, like a 
person who has been in the habit of drinking, is much harder to care 
for in every way: whereas, if his system were clear of these poisons, 
we should not consider the case troublesome. I am surprised that 
this is not considered a deadly disease. I have always felt that, if 
this were a complication in any other disease, it became almost a 
fatal case. That has been my experience as a nurse. 

Mrs. G. A. WELLS, of Indiana.— In our work among little children 
there is not one phase that touches us so keenly as this terrible dis- 
ease coming among our infants. I do not think we have ever been 
able to save a baby that has come to the asylum tainted with this 
disease. If it is possible to save these children, I should like to 
know it. They seem to dwindle away as it is, and we cannot save 
them. 

Dr. H. Warpner, of Illinois——I am glad to see this subject 
brought forward in a place and before an audience like this, where 
it will excite interest. It is a subject not mentioned usually in 
polite society. It is so abhorrent to the feelings of people in general 
that it is ignored. Dr. Fisher speaks of it as a deadly disease. Dr. 
Lindley thinks it is curable. According to my experience, in a 
practice of between thirty and forty years, I believe, while it is ap- 
parently curable, that it is never wholly eradicated. You may strike 
an axe into a tree, and the tree will heal up, and the wound be ob- 
scured ; but the wound is still there, covered up. So it is with a 
syphilized person. At the International Medical Congress at Co- 
penhagen, this subject came up for discussion. It was claimed that 
syphilization, similar to vaccination, was a means of prevention. 
One young person presented himself as a case who had been 
syphilized. He was asked if he were married. He said no, he 
should never be, for what father would give his daughter to a 
syphilized man? I believe that, while a father may be apparently 
free from this disease, he can yet transmit it to his children. I have 
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seen this in my own practice. I have in mind a father who is to all 
appearances a strong and healthy man, but one-half of his children 
are syphilitic by inheritance. If this subject could receive the at- 
tention that I believe it deserves, it might be a greater benefit to 
humanity than our efforts to protect society from small-pox and other 
infectious diseases. 

Mrs. SPERRY.— I have known a person who for six years seemed 
to be perfectly cured of this disease. I could give the name of the 
person and of the physician. Recently, that disease has broken out 
again. This leads me to believe that the disease cannot be radically 
cured. 

Dr. Byers.— The subject under discussion is one of extreme deli- 
cacy, and yet it is one of great importance as relating to public 
morals and health. The horrors of it can never be described by 
human language. ‘The thing for us to do is, if possible, to find the 
remedy for this frightful condition of things. We have sdéught for 
a number of years in our own city to impress the minds of the legis- 
lature with the importance of legislation in regard to it, and have 
suggested, as being just, right, and humane, that persons arrested for 
crime and misdemeanors, having constitutional disease of the char- 
acter described this morning, should be held under restraint, in 
prison, if necessary, until the contagious character of the disease 
shall have been removed,—if it be possible to remove that con- 
tagious character, and, if not, that these people shall be held under 
perpetual restraint. Public health demands it. Public morals are 
equally interested in having it brought under control. If any better 
remedy can be devised than restraining such people so that the health 
of the community shall not be contaminated, no greater benefit could 
be conferred on the public than to secure its adoption. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Indiana.—In visiting poorhouses, I have found 
considerably over one-half of the men and frequently a large pro- 
portion of women so diseased. In the Cook County Infirmary of 
Illinois, I was told by the receiving officer that probably three-fourths 
of the men were so diseased. In going through the institutions for the 
feeble-minded and for the insane, and looking over the family history 
of those received, the proportion having a bad family record in this 
respect is terrible. In the history of the Jukes family, you may re- 
member that a very large number, if not the whole family, were so 
affected. In the inquiry presented last year to this Conference by 
Mr. McCulloch, which he called “The Tribe of Ishmael: A Study 
in Social Degradation,” he showed that a larger proportion were dis- 
eased in this way than were intemperate. ‘The inference that I have 
drawn from my own observation is that a vast mass of poverty, pau- 
perism, insanity, and imbecility comes from this cause. What is the 
remedy? Dr. Fisher suggested one hospital in every city where 
people may voluntarily come. That seems a very temporary pallia- 
tion. The most terrible thing about it all is the heredity of the 
contagion. It is these children that excite our pity. They are the 
ones that suffer most. Every woman who proves herself, by repeated 
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offences, incapable of self-control and virtuous life, should come 
under public control, and after one, two, or three convictions should 
be kept in confinement for life, says Mrs. Lowell. There is a general 
agreement that any incorrigible habitual criminal should be kept in 
prison for life ; and why not an incorrigible misdemeanant? In the 
Chicago police court, I saw a woman receive her fiftieth sentence for 
drunkenness ; and I was told by an officer there that one received a 
few days before her one hundred and tenth sentence! In every 
police court we find these people who come again and again. The 
lesson seems very plain. If a person has been arrested a certain 
number of times, his sentence should be made indeterminate: he 
should stay in prison until he is fit to go out. If such people canno: 
be made sober and moral, they should be kept as a separate class 
of the community. Give them good food, and let them work, but 
keep them apart. I think Dr. Byers is right when he says that every 
man or woman who is proved to be of that character should be kep: 
securely away from the community. The next generation would reap 
great benefit from such a method. 

Dr. Vivian.— Dr. Lindley says that this disease is very amenable 
to treatment. He is correct ; but, in order to eradicate it, it requires 
a prolonged course of treatment such as these patients do not re- 
ceive. Dr. Van Buren, of New York, says that a patient should be 
under observation for two years ; that is to say, long after it seems to 
be cured, and in practice it is always very difficult to induce patients 
to continue treatment after they think they are well. The class under 
consideration now are seldom under the observation of any physician 
long enough to be cured. I remember hearing a distinguished physi- 
cian once say that, if a man died of syphilis, and his ghost should 
reappear on this earth, and could be subject to examination, we 
should still find syphilis, so hard is it to eradicate it. 

Mrs. Jacoss, of Colorado.— Every week we have girls in the police 
court sentenced to a fine or imprisonment. Usually, they have some 
friend who pays the fine; and they go back to their old lives, spread- 
ing this disease, and our sons and our daughters are subject to the 
contamination of their presence. Our laws are defective. When 
such persons are taken to our jails, they should be taken care of in 
hospitals provided for the purpose. Kind and good doctors should 
place their condition before them. Many of these girls are very igno- 
rant; and, if we could keep them in the hospitals long enough, and 
have good women go among them, they might be saved. As it is, 
they are like the tribe of Ishmael,—every hand is against them. We 
cannot take them into our own homes, therefore we must have places 
where they can be taken care of. Then, when they are cured, we 
should secure good places for them in pleasant homes, and look out 
for them in the future, and never let them go back to their old life. 

Dr. VoorSANGER.— One of the evils from which modern govern- 
ment suffers is that legislation tends altogether to the mere prevention 
of evil, and not to the encouragement and promotion of good. Legis- 
lation, or that part of it which we call police regulation, takes care of 
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the criminal only after his crime is perpetrated. There is on the 
statute-book of no country that I know of any encouragement to do 
vood. That fact alone might make thinkmg people suspect that the 
infusion of the religious sentiment in legislation would be a sound 
thing, because the religious idealism of a nation has always com- 
mended the good as well as prevented the evil. You talk about 
hese poor creatures who, after a course of crime, are subject to 
these horrible diseases. Do you know of anything that is being done 
except to drag them before the courts of justice when, perchance, 
they have committed crime? or, what is worse in the eyes of society, 
‘ when they are detected? Is anything done in the homes of the chil- 
dren of to-day by which it might be made impossible in the future to 
produce people who lead such a life? Is there any sentiment pro- 
moted by the State that would teach these boys and girls what is 
clean and what is unclean? Is there sufficient care taken in our own 
homes of the cleanliness of boys and girls, particularly when puberty 
begins? Are they taught that the greatest danger to their lives sets 
in then, unless they pay attention to sanitary regulation that should 
govern their lives? I say it is the duty of a Conference like this to 
go farther than the mere ascertainment or prevention of crime. De- 
vise, if you can, some system of education by which both men and 
women, the very moment the name applies to them, will consider it 
dangerous to their own health to set out upon a course of this kind. 
Go further, if you can under the peculiar regulations of your States 
and couatry. Encourage your boys and girls to marry early, as early 
as possible. Cure them of the sickly social sentiment that boys must 
be men of means before they can support wives, that wives must be 
comfortably supported before they will condescend to call a young 
man their husband. Go to the root of the evil; and I have no doubt 
that, in your long and useful career, you will find that the evil lies 
not so much with these poor fallen creatures who propagate this 
horrible, unclean disease,— that they are rather the deplorable results 
of conditions that originate in the social features of the homes of 
American parents. It is a mistake to think that it takes twenty-five 
hundred a year for a young man and woman to be married on. | 
was twenty-one when I married, and my father sent me his blessing. 
[ shall encourage my children to marry whenever they choose ; and 
[ shall encourage them to believe that a young husband and wife, 
provided they mean it earnestly with themselves, can get on with 
very little, and leave the future to the Almighty and their own efforts. 
If we would go back somewhat to patriarchal times, and endeavor to 
remove some of the social evils in our midst, the chances are that 
there would aot be so many of these diseases in the world. This 
may not be the opinion of a physician; but it is the opinion of a 
clergyman. I cannot ascribe the root of this evil so much to indi- 
vidual sin as to the conditions that exist in society itself, conditions 
that perhaps are the result of our civilization, but that show very pal- 
pably to my mind that there are phases of our modern civilization 
that are decidedly injurious. Years ago, when our fathers came to 
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this country to brave the world and make their fortunes by their own 
efforts,— when young men would take their young wives to their 
homes, choosing to brave dangers and hardships together,— I do not 
believe there were then so many bawdy houses or so much private 
prostitution. 

Mr. Fretwell, of London, England, thought that one of the best 
ways of preparing children to live a life of purity when they should 
become men and women was through the cultivation of idealism. 
This finds out the natural tendencies of children. It is the kind of 
education that the kindergarten gives. It keeps them so whole- 
somely interested that they positively have no time for the evils of 
the world. 

Dr. Fisher, in closing the discussion, said that enough had been 
said to show that the work of the Conference is broad and inclusive. 
He thought that we must protect ourselves by legislation as far as the 
members of the dissolute classes are concerned. But there was duty 
on parents as well. If, said he, we would have our children grow up 
to be pure, I am sure that we as parents have much to do. If the 
child is old enough to ask questions, he is old enough to receive the 
answers such as the parent can give; and we should not withhold an 


answer to any question which a child shall ask, which pertains to his 
moral and physical growth. 


Mr. W. G. Steele, of Portland, Ore., read a letter from Portland, 
signed by Rev. T. L. Eliot, D.D., Miss Helen F. Spaulding, Henry 


Failing, J. Black, and W. G. Steele, inviting the Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction to hold a series of meetings in Portland after the 
adjournment in San Francisco. 

On motion, it was voted to accept this invitation ; and the Execu- 
tive Committee was instructed to make arrangements for such a 
meeting. 

The following resolutions were offered by Dr. C. S. Hoyt and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resolutions : — 


Resolved, That this Conference heartily indorses conferences of charities and cor- 


rection, for sections of the country, States and cities, as means of creating and 
diffusing interest. 


Resolved, That it is suggested to the representatives of States and Territories to 


have the reports of their States and Territories here presented published in their 
leading newspapers. 


Mrs. Charles W. Dohrman, of California, read a paper on “ Kinder- 
garten Culture,” an abstract of which is given on page 194. 

A paper by Hon. C. D. Randall of Michigan, on “ Protection of 
Ill-treated Children,” was read by Secretary L. C. Storrs (page 5). 

The discussion was opened by Dr. C. S. Hoyt. 
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Dr. Hoyt.— It seems to me that these benevolent ladies have a 
project in view which would overturn their good work, in their plan 
to incorporate the kindergarten in the public school system. The 
proper home is the best kindergarten. If all children had good 
home surroundings, we should not need any kindergartens. Good 
women, our wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters, may be of great 
service to children who have not proper home influences, by provid- 
ing kindergartens for them; and they are all the better for being 
thus engaged. I am opposed to any plan that takes this work out 
of their hands and makes it a part of the public school education ; 
and I feel that it would be a great misfortune in California to trans- 
fer it to the State. 

Mr. JoHNSON, of Indiana.—I want to express myself in favor of 
kindergartens as part of the school system. ‘The present teachers 
are necessarily paid like any other teachers. You cannot use volun- 
teers for this work. They must have special training for several 
years. It requires great ability to be a successful kindergartner, as 
much as to become a successful minister, lawyer, or doctor. It 
is a skilled profession, and ought to be well paid. The ladies who 
promote this work are not themselves teachers. And, even if this 
were taken from them, there is plenty of other work waiting. There 
is work for all that their heads and hearts and hands and purses 
can do. The most important thing that now stands in the way of 
making the kindergarten a part of the public school system is the 
lack of skilled kindergartners. We are only getting ready for this 
great work. I am emphatically in favor of the kindergarten being 
made a part of the school system of every State and Territory. I 
have been led to believe that in New York the public funds are 
called on to a large extent for the care of dependent children; that 
they are supported in private and sectarian institutions, at the ex- 
pense of the tax-payer, if not by a State, by a county tax; and that 
is one of the things philanthropists deplore, in the State of New York. 

Dr. Hovr.— The dependent children in New York are, to a certain 
extent, supported by the public. Each locality supports its own chil- 
dren in asylums and other institutions, furnished and carried on by 
benevolent organizations. We have no State institutions for de- 
pendent children except for defectives,— blind, deaf-mute, and feeble- 
minded. All these asylums and institutions possess more or less 
funds, which are increasing every year, so that many of them are able 
to maintain children at one-half the actual cost; and they maintain 
them often without charge to the public. I believe all the dependent 
children of New York in time will be maintained wholly by private 
benevolence. 

Mr. GLenn.—I think we are going too rapidly in our desire to re- 
lieve the private individual and the Church from their positive duties. 
I have no doubt that the State may come in under certain circum- 
stances, but only to supplement. Take the kindergarten. You must 
have a paid teacher. ‘That paid teacher’s business is to teach ‘those 
children, and it requires a trained teacher. Where, then, is the les- 
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son of these ladies? Every little child that is there is their child, 
They visit their homes. They take an interest in them individually - 
and that maternal, that sisterly influence, or whatever influence 
women can bring to bear upon them, is brought to bear on these chil- 
dren. The State can never supply this maternal element. I agree 
with Dr. Hoyt. We ought to be careful how we interfere with publi 
sentiment. The individual has emotions and sentiments, and w 
ought to gratify them. The Church has duties which it ought to 
fulfil. Take these emotions and duties out of the work, and where 
are you? You are interfering with one of the fundamental principles 
of society. ‘To take the kindergartens out of the hands of the in. 
dividual and put them into the hands of the State would be injurious 
to society. 

Mrs. C. Mason KInNE, of California.—I have been connected all 
my life with charity and educational work; and I feel that our State 
should take up and incorporate our kinderwork in its educational 
system for this reason. Our charitable people are doing a grand and 
noble work, bringing sunshine into many homes every day. But we 
have people who are neither rich nor poor who are neglected. There 
are thousands of children who have good fathers and mothers, who 
mean to do right, but who do not see and who cannot be made to fee! 
the needs and wants of their children, who are not brought close to 
their little ones every day. They think a child is like grass,— that 
it will grow by itself in sunshine and air. The parents are of medium 
means. ‘They live in boarding-houses and hotels or furnished rooms, 
and their little children from three to six years old are on the street 
with hired nurses. If these little children could go into the public 
schools and be amused and instructed three or four hours a day, a 
great want would be met. I am not speaking of the very rich or of 
the very poor. When I have seen the children of the poorest classes 
happy, bright, clean, and learning something every day, I have often 
felt sorry for the children of our mechanics and laboring people, be- 
cause they are not having done for them — because they are not 
charity children — what we are doing for poorer children. If any- 
thing can be done for them, it can be done in the public schools. 


The following Committees were then appointed : — 


On Credentials: Dr. A. G. Byers, Chairman. California, Mrs. 
Joseph S. Spear, Jr.; Colorado, Mrs. A. Jacobs; Illinois, Dr. H. 
Wardner ; Indiana, Dr. G. Wells ; Massachusetts, Mrs. J. I. Kimball ; 
Michigan, Mrs. Mary A. Mayo; Minnesota, Isaac P. Wright; Mary- 
land, Charles Lee Smith; New York, Mrs. Harriet M. Hermance: 
Ohio, Dr. A. G. Byers; Oregon, W. G. Steel ; Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
M. K. Paist ; Wisconsin, Mrs. D. H. Johnson. 

On Time and Place: California, Dr. Jacob Voorsanger ; Colorado, 
J. S. Appel; Illinois, James Bottom ; Indiana, John K. Elder ; Mary- 
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land, John Glenn ; Massachusetts, Dr. C. I. Fisher; Michigan, Dr. 
Hal. C. Wyman; Minnesota, G. H. Merrill; New York, Oliver J. 
fillson; Ohio, Dr. A. G. Byers; Oregon, W. G. Steel; Pennsy]- 
vania, M. K. Paist ; Wisconsin, Mrs. E. P. Fairbanks. 

\djourned at 12.15 P.M. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Saturday night, Sept. 14, 1889. 


[he Conference met at 8 p.m., the President in the chair. The 
subject for the evening was “ Charity Organization.” 


The report of 
the committee having that subject in charge was read by the chair- 


man, Rev. O. C. McCulloch, of Indiana (page 10), who then directed 
the discussion, which was opened by Mr. John Glenn, of Baltimore. 


Mr. GLENN.— There are one or two points in the report on which 
[ would like to speak. In the immense increase of idle people which 
is taking place in our large cities, occasioned by the results of intro- 
ducing machinery, it is a matter of self-preservation to devise some 
means to meet this rising tide. Perhaps the best thing I can do is to 
tell you what we are trying for in Baltimore. Our society has a cen- 
tral office where general business is attended to. Besides that, the 
city is divided into six districts, each with an agent assisted by a dis- 
trict board. It is well always to divide the city into districts. If it 
were possible to get them as small as at Elberfeld, it would be so 
much the better; for then we could become personally acquainted 
with every person, rich and poor, in each district, so as to know 
certainly every one that needed relief and every one that was willing 
to give it. In 1887, we were very fortunate in getting an able man 
who had the two qualities of the sympathetic and the detective, two 
qualities absolutely necessary in any one connected with charity. If 
the detective is superior, the poor get too little help; if the sympa- 
thetic is in exuberance, it is demoralizing. 


“ His heart and hand both open and both free, 
For what he has he gives, what he thinks he shows ; 
Yet gives he not till judgment guide his bounty.” 


That is what I believe to be the essence of charity organization ; 
and it is very important that any person who undertakes it should 
keep that always in mind. Besides this organization in different 
sections of the city, we were fortunate through this gentleman of 
whom I have spoken, Mr. Warner, to be able to connect ourselves 
with the university, and thus to have charity organization taken up in 
a scientific way. I want to emphasize this, that the word “scientific” 
ought not to repel any one. We are accused, too, of being non-relig- 
ious because we are non-sectarian. This charge is without ground. 
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The Bible says, “ Do the will of my Father, and ye shall know of the 
doctrine”; and that will is that we should visit the widow and the 
fatherless in their affliction. In other words, true religion means to 
do the work. Charity Organization says, To do the work means to 
bring yourself in direct contact with the poor, and make the personal 
factor, the friendly visitor, the means of their regeneration. Science 
says, First collect your facts, and then induce your theories ; and 
these facts can only be gathered by personal contact with the work. 
And thus we see that religion, charity organization, and science are 
in perfect harmony. President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, 

took hold at once with us, and got Mr. Warner to deliver half a dozen 
lectures as part of the regular curriculum. Now, therefore, the young 

men of the university are studying social problems : and we have an 
increased number of young men taught by the university to go out 
into the world, understanding how to meet the problems of poverty. 
Not only has it had that effect, but it has reacted on the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, and put us on a higher plane than we should 
otherwise have occupied, and kept us there. 

B. P. Firint, of California.— The report of the chairman is very 
encouraging to us, in San Francisco; for it is evident that, where in 
the East they have been successful, we have been successful here, and 
wherein they have failed we have also failed,— that is, in co-opera 
tion. A year ago last February, an effort was made to establish a 
Charity Organization here. We have been in operation sixteen 
months. We were assisted by the mayor, chief of police, and other 
public officials. Our registrar and assistant have had enough to do 
We have more than three thousand cases recorded. Our work has 
come to us mostly from individuals, and not from societies. We have 
discussed a wood-yard, and we certainly need one. The people who 
come from no place, and are going nowhere, appear like flocks of 
birds. If they receive nothing, they disappear; but we have helped 
many, and met with a measure of success. Wherein we have failed 
has been, as I said, in co-operation with other societies. Some have 
done well by us ; but most of them have treated us with indifference. 
We have opened correspondence with all, but have had few replies. 
A lady came to us the other day, a woman of good address, calculated 
to deceive any one, asking for aid. We found that that had been her 
mode of existence for years. We could do nothing about it; and 
she is as free as ever to call on any society for aid and make her liv- 
ing as before. This is an instance of the need of co-operation. We 
have utterly and completely failed of co-operation with the churches 
of this city. We addressed a circular letter last spring to one hundred 
and seven churches in this city. Only eight responded in any way. 
A few replied that they would give us their co-operation, and that 
they would preach a sermon on charity organization ; but only one, 
so far as I know, has as yet preached any such sermon. Ninety-nine 
churches made no reply whatever. Therefore, I am compelled to say 
that we have had but little support from the clergy of San Francisco. 
To us it has been a great disappointment ; and we would gladly do 
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anything within our power to gain their moral support. We do not 
ask them for money. I am glad to say that our call on the business 
men of San Francisco met with cheerful response, and that we have 
all the money needed to manage the Charity Organization Society of 
San Francisco. On the whole, we are ready to say that there is good 
reason to hope for the future. We believe that the Associated Char- 
ities have come to stay; and we are going to fight it out on this line. 
Rev. C. W. WENDTE, of California.—I have been asked to say a 
word with reference to our Oakland Associated Charities. They are 
perhaps unique in some respects. When the Associated Charities 
Society was being organized, there was a convention of charter 
makers in our city, and they were asked to make provision for $150 a 
month, to pay for the office rent and superintendent’s salary of the 
Associated Charities of Oakland. They responded favorably; and 
we are to-day in receipt of this money. It enables us to give all our 
time and thought to the ideal purposes of our society. This connec- 
yn with the municipality has caused some comment and doubts, but 
thus far it works well. It increases our sense of responsibility and 
links us with the officials of the city, and we have the more perfect 
co-operation with the latter. 
lhe second feature of our work is this: we have been empowered 
) investigate all newly created benevolent agencies which may appeal 
to the public for countenance and support. 


+ 


We have thus examined 
claims of several societies (such organizations are constantly 


springing ap), and have found some worthy and some unworthy. Of 
two that we condemned, one is dead, the other dying. 
commended ; and our approbation has helped them. 

Third, we are empowered to examine into the work of existing 
societies, and to ask for quarterly reports from them giving accounts 

f their work. This has been done and is helpful to all. At present 
from every society in the city we get active co-operation. The 
churches, Protestant and Catholic, have been helpful, and the pastors 
have been the leaders in this work. The city officials also have been 
exceedingly kind from the mayor down. 

One of the conditions on which we receive this appropriation of 
$150 a month from the public funds is that we shall gradually take 
charge of the out-door public relief. We showed by figures how much 
wastefulness there was in the usual municipal methods of appropriat- 
ing relief funds; and we have tried to reduce the expense, and at the 
same time to give more thorough, more prompt, and wise relief to 
the deserving poor. Ultimately, we hope to assume all out-door 
relief. Mr. Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, left $10,000 to the 
unworthy poor; and we also try not to draw the line too sharply, but 
to give more abundant honor to that part which lacks. Our outlook 
is very promising. A sum amounting to about $120,000 has recently 
been left by the late Anthony Chabot for the establishment of a 
Woman’s Shelter and Créche. We are about to erect suitable build- 
ings, and hope to have the offices of the Charity Organization and 
half a dozen other benevolent societies of Oakland in the same build- 


Two we have 
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ing. It will be connected also by telephone with the various hos. 
pitals and institutions of the city. Our building will thus be modelleq 
after the Chardon Street Bureau in Boston and the Fitch Buildins 
in Buffalo. . 

Mr. J. S. Appel, of Denver, said that it was a pleasure, while busy 
in the meetings, to remember that one’s coworkers were thinking of 
the Conference. He then read the following telegram from Rey. 
Myron Reed : — 


To the President of the National Conference of Charities and Correction : 


On behalf of the city of Denver, we desire to extend to your body a cordial invita. 
tion to hold its next annual session at the Queen City. Do not fail to come. 
Wo Lre LONDONER, Mayor. 
MyRON W. REED, President Charity Association 


We have been trying to meet this question of deciding whether a 
pauper is worthy or not. We have connected ourselves with the 
Friendly Inn. It has a wood-yard which we use as a labor test, and, 
when a man comes and wants a night’s lodging, we send him to the 
place where he can work for it; and we thus know whether he js 
worthy or not. The subject of Charity Organization was discussed 
for a Jong time in Denver before action was taken. We then adopte 
the type of the Indianapolis plan. But it was somehow impossible to 
unite the various organizations until a band of noble women organized 
themselves into the King’s Daughters, and around this were crystal 
lized the different elements of the city. A mass meeting was called, 
and a committee of seven appointed. We collected $21,000; and, 
after a good deal of calculating and studying of reports, we made 
an appropriation for the year in monthly allotments, as follows: | 
the Ladies’ Relief Society, $500; Denver Orphan Home, $30 
the Woman’s Hospital, $300; the Ladies’ Hebrew Society, $150; the 
Humane Society, $100 ; the Day Nursery and Kitchen Garden, $85 ; 
Free Dispensary, $25; Flower Mission, $10; St. Luke’s Hospital, 
$50; Charity Organization Society, $125. This money is paid 
monthly. As soon as we had made these appropriations, we called 
for a meeting of all the charity societies; and they came, to the 
number of forty-two, who were represented at that meeting. Almost 
without exception, every institution in the city was represented. Mr. 
Myron Reed was elected president. We have weekly meetings, at 
which all the reports of the different associations are received and 
acted upon. The business men of our city are pleased with the ex. 
periment, and are willing, if it is renewed, to increase their subscrip- 
tions, if necessary. 

Another thing that we wished to do was to get a matron for our 
city jail ; and this we accomplished. We have also nearly freed our 
city from street begging. We have one matter which we wish to 
bring before you for action. A great many people are brought to us 
whom we must send back to their homes. We are not able to get 
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passes for them on account of the interstate law. At a meeting held 
before we left Denver, I was requested to present this resolution to 
this Conference : — 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 

Room 8, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
DENVER, COL., Aug. 2, 1889. 
At a regular meeting held this day by the Charity Organization Society, the fol- 
lowing resolution, offered by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, was unanimously passed : — 
Resolved, That the Charity Organization Society instruct its delegates to lay 
before the Convention of Charities, to be held in San Francisco in September next, 
two important matters; namely, the co-operation of al! societies represented, first, 
in securing half-rate fares for the worthy poor over the different railroads, and in 

keeping, as far as practicable, the poor of each city within its own jurisdiction. 
Gero. D. KeEmpTOoN, Secretary. 


| beg leave to have it referred to our Committee on Resolutions. 


The communication read by Mr. Appel was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

A paper entitled “ Scientific Charity,” by Mrs. Glendower Evans, 
of Massachusetts, was read, in her absence, by Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness (page 24). The discussion was then resumed. 


Mrs. L. Wotcort, of New York.—The particular point I wish to 
speak on is the giving of immediate relief in urgent cases of distress. 
| would say, Never give even one penny; but telephone, telegraph, 
or send a messenger to the Charity Organization Society, and let the 
agent or representative look into the matter. This will be done ina 
very short time. Fully ninety per cent. of cases of apparent distress 
applying for immediate aid are undeserving. If I found a family in 
distress, I should go to some poor neighbor; for the poor are very 
good to each other. People do not starve in two or three hours. 
We have arranged with a prominent relief society to grant immediate 
relief when necessary. I have also a list of benevolent individuals 
on whom I can call for immediate relief. I might cite an instance 
to show how easily the agent, and even thorough workers, can be de- 
ceived. In the early part of the summer, a decent, respectable 
German man came into the office, and told me what seemed a very 
plausible tale of distress: that he was originally from New York, 
had gone to Cincinnati, and had worked in a Bologna sausage fac- 
tory; that, being so much in the ice-house, his eyes had become 
affected. He gave the name of the firm that employed him. When 
he was unable to work longer, he said, he went to the City Hospital, 
and was treated some weeks. Finding that his eyes did not im- 
prove, he came to New York, with the express purpose of being 
treated. He went to one of our large eye infirmaries, but could not 
be taken as an in-patient because of excess of patients; and he was 
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now without money, friends, or home in the city. This was ab 

five o’clock in the afternoon. Here seemed to be a very decent ma, 
in a state of great distress. Well, I said, I will see that you are 
taken care of until I can look up your credentials. I gave him 
note, stating that he seemed to be a decent man in distress, and sen; 
him to one of the many lodging-houses with which our city abounds 
I knew that for fifteen cents he could there find a night’s lodging 


‘5 


and that I could appeal to a benevolent individual to pay the bj 
I then sat down and began to write to find out about his credep. 
tials. The result was that the New York Infirmary knew no gy 
man. From Cincinnati I heard that there was no such street, and 
no firm of that name, and no man of that name had been known jp 
Cincinnati for three years. Then followed two days of waiting while 
I looked after other credentials. All answered in the same vein. 
went down to my [friend of the Olive Tree Inn. The man had ne 
gone there. I have never seen him since; and yet I hear of hin 
wandering about in New York, appealing to people by his own d 
cency and their weakness, and living nicely upon the general pul 
If any one of those people would refrain from giving him anything 
and just consult our records, they would find him to be a frau 
I believe there is nothing the matter with his eyes ; but in the eve 
ing or a dim light there might appear to be some trouble. [ admi 
that I was entirely deceived myself. 

One other point. When I visited the Century Club this afternoon, 
I was asked where New York and Boston got their wonderful friend\ 
visitors. We do not get them: we take the raw material and trai 
it, and often the least promising of our friendly visitors turn out | 
be the very best. Those who come with gushing sentiment soon 
find out that they have to work, and tax themselves and _ their 
strength ; and they drop out. We have here this evening one of our 
best visitors. She came unprepared into the work ; and I want her 
to tell of one of her worst families, whom she handles beautifully 
May I ask Mrs. Houghton to speak? 

Mrs. HouGuton.— When I went to Mrs. Wolcott, a year ago, | 
was entirely green. I knew nothing practically about friendly visit- 
ing, although I had read about it and thought about it for years. She 
gave me an interesting but very difficult case, a woman whose hus- 
band had died, leaving her with five children and the sixth born 
soon after his death. I went to see her. The woman was exceed- 
ingly neat, kept her children beautifully, and her rooms looked clean 
and nice ; but the difficulty seemed to be to secure any support for 
the family. For a time she could not work; and, after that, she 
alienated every one with whom she came into relations, by her fearful 
temper. People are always attracted by her at first, for she is a nice, 
intelligent, capable-looking woman; but she shortly becomes 4 
bother and worry and aggravation to every one with whom | have 
brought her into contact. There is only one exception to this rule, 
and that is myself. I have never seen her out of temper; and | have 
seen her on an average once in three days, and under all circum 
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stances of necessity and trial. They have lacked for everything. I 
ave never heard her say anything but what was perfectly pleasant 
and sweet, except that she has no sense of propriety as to the use 
f sacred words. When I first came to her, her eldest son was in the 
Catholic Protectory. She told me that she had “ put him away ” to 
<eep him out of temptation. The truth was, he had been sent there 
1 the third time for stealing, as she finally confessed to me. It 
emed to me that the boy ought to be taken out and put to work, 
hat he might help support his mother; and, after some little diffi- 
lty, I got him out. I found work for him in a wall paper factory, 
here he had been before, and put him into a night school; and he 
did very well. He earned three dollars a week; and that was all 
they had to live on except one dollar a week from the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society. 
| had tried to get the woman on the widows’ fund ; but she had 
terrified all the ladies with her temper, and they would not be con- 
vinced that she was a worthy case. It was a long time before we 
ould find work for her; but we did it, and she is working hard and 
faithfully, so hard that she is almost injuring herself. Her boy’s 
health began to run down, from the paints and color in the wall 
paper factory; and I was trying to find other employment for him, 
when I learned he had been discharged for quarrelling with another 
boy. I went to inquire about it, and was told that he had merely 
been discharged as a lesson, and would be taken back after a week. 
But before the week was over, early one morning,— before I was up, 
ndeed,— his little sister came to tell me that he had been arrested 
for stealing, and would I go down to the police court that morning to 
set him off, and would I lend her mother a shawl to wear to court, 
for hers was in pawn? Well, I did both; and I confess that the 
latter was a severer strain upon my friendliness than the former. 
So I made my first acquaintance with the police court. The boy 
had not really stolen. He had attempted to carry off some old iron 
which was in a cellar-way; and I honestly doubt if he had any idea 
that it belonged to anybody. He knew it was not his; but he 
wanted to sell it, because they were suffering for food. But his 
record was against him: he had been three times in the Protectory, 
and we could do nothing. He was sent to the House of Refuge, 
where he is doing very well, and is earning his own discharge by 
good conduct. He has been eleven weeks without a bad mark, and 
another week will entitle him to go home. ‘Ihe superintendent as- 
sures me that he is an entirely changed boy. Our House of Refuge 
is managed by a man who has a perfect genius for that work,— Mr. 
Israel Jones. He has been superintendent for thirty-five years, and 
is not in the least institutionalized. It has been an excellent thing 
for this boy to be under his care. When I went to bid the mother 
good-by, she melted into tears. Her work now is cleaning railway 
cars at the Grand Central Station. She begged me not to go by 
cars, because there were “accidents in them cars that no one knew 
anything about,—I should certainly be killed before I got back.” 
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But on assuring her that it was very important that I should come 
here, and promising to write to her every week, she consented to |e; 
me come. 

Mr. McCut_ocu.— That is the personal touch, the patient dealing 
day by day with cases that you see are complicated and not simple, 
That is what is needed. 

Rev. THomas U2ZZELL, of Colorado.— In the city of Denver there 
is a spot known as “The Bottoms.” It lies near the river, and js 
about half a mile in width and three miles in length. That is my 
parish. Into this section of the city the city’s poor are crowded, 
Most of the workingmen live there. The worst saloons in the city 
are there, and the worst houses of prostitution. I thought that would 
be a magnificent place to build a church. We went to work and 
built one. We have revival services, seven services a Sunday, and 
there I preach the gospel. By preaching the gospel, I mean that | 
tell the people to wash their hands and faces and clothes, and to keep 
their bodies and their hearts clean; to live right in the community, 
and do the best they can. Is not that a good gospel? I think I can 
safely say that one thousand have been converted, each of the five 
years, to the praise of God. We have a church of one hundred and 
seventy-five. A good many ask if it pays to preach to such a crowd. 
I say it does. I do not know where a man can put his revenue to 
better use. 


Mr. Uzzell narrated many instances of the reform of intemperate 


men in this section of the city, through the influence of his mission 
church. He then continued : — 


Soon after beginning this religious part of my work, I found that 
the people needed something besides the Bible. They needed food, 
clothing, and employment. I found that one of the hardest bills to 
pay was the doctor’s bill, and so I said, I will help them; and we set 
up a free dispensary. I furnished the medicines; and it is astonish- 
ing how many drugs a man can buy for twenty-five dollars, at whole- 
sale! I had no idea there was any such profit in the drug business. 
I am convinced that, when I cannot sustain my family by preaching, 
I can with a little drug store on the corner. The dispensary suc- 
ceeded far beyond what we had expected. We treat about one hun 
dred patients every month. I believe there is a blessing in this. It 
is pretty hard for a man to be religious with seven-day ague. Sup- 
pose I should come to one in that condition, and ask him to become 
a Christian when he was shaking so that his teeth were likely to be 
shaken out of his mouth. He might answer me as Mother Van Cott 
was once answered, when passing through a congregation, speaking 
to each on the subject of religion. Coming to a big Swede, she put 
her hand on his shoulder, and asked, “ Would not you like to work 
for Jesus?” He looked up in surprise, and replied, “No, I would 
rather not: I have just got a job with an ice-man.” So I should let 
the Bible wait awhile, and should come with quinine pills for a little. 
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We have a free night school, where from seventy-five to one hundred 
persons have been learning. A colored woman, ninety years old, 
learned to read the Bible there ; and it gives me great satisfaction to 
hear Aunt Rebecca read a few passages intelligently. For two years 
we had a kindergarten, but it has been dropped for a time. 

Last summer Mr. Appel said that he would furnish me the money, 
if | would do the rest of the work, and give the poor children there 
one day’s outing. So one day we took out into the country ten thou- 
sand children. Mr. Appel is here. He paid for the outing, and he 
ought to know. We took them out into a large park, and brought 
them back without loss of life or limb. Last Christmas we concluded 
that it would be a good thing to help the children in our neighbor- 
hood, by giving them a Christmas dinner. Seven hundred sat down 
to a good turkey dinner; and the little fellows went away happy. 
The money to carry on this mission is all raised by one individual, 
except $600. It costs $3,000 a year. 

Mr. McCuLLocu.— It is very evident that here is an organized 
charity all by himself. 


Adjourned at 10 P.M. 


SIXTH SESSION. 
Saturday morning, Sept. 14. 


The Conference met at 9.30 A.M., the President in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Charles S. Mills. 


The report from the State of Wisconsin was read by A. O. Wright. 


Dr. C. S. Hoyt, of New York.—I wish to submit briefly the 
present condition of affairs respecting immigration. The number of 
immigrants for 1888 was 539,815 ; for 1889, 438,164,— a falling off of 
101,201. During the past year an investigation into the subject 
of immigration was made by a special committee of Congress, of 
which Mr. Ford, of Michigan, was chairman; and a bill was intro- 
duced into Congress at its last session, embodying substantially the 
recommendations made by this Conference through its committees of 
former years, to regulate and control immigration. ‘The shortness 
of the session last winter precluded action; but the subject will no 
doubt become one of exciting interest during the next Congress. 
The Committee on Organization has provided for a standing com- 


mittee on immigration, to present the matter at the next session of 
this Conference. 


The following resolution was offered by W. A. Johnson of In- 
diana: — 


Resolved, That a standing committee on the publication of charity literature be 


appointed, to have special relations with the /#ternational Record and other sim- 
ilar publications. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Mr. Johnson explained that there was great necessity of provid. 
ing for the publication and distribution of charity literature. He 
thought a Charity Tract Society might be a good name for such 
means of distributing this kind of literature. While acting as Secre. 
tary of the Charity Organization Society of Chicago, he had published 
a monthly paper, which was successful. In connection with this, he 
made a reprint of eight pages from the paper, and published it at a 
very low price. This paid its way from the beginning. He wished 
that the printing of the /nternational Record might be resumed. 

Dr. Byers asked for information as to the present condition of the 
Record. 

Bishop Gillespie, in the absence of Mr. Wines, replied that Mr. ' 
Wines had sunk three thousand dollars in the publication of the 
Record, and was persuaded that it could not be sustained by subscrip- 
tion. The only way to sustain it was for those interested to come 
forward and subscribe liberally. 

Mr. McCulloch thought this a subject of great importance. There 
should be some organ which should diffuse information connected 
with the subjects that the Conference represents. There is not 
another body, he said, having so large interests, without an official 
organ. He was sure the various State Boards would subscribe with 
pleasure to a monthly paper which should contain the latest informa- 
tion on all these subjects. 

Mr. Storrs, of Michigan, said that the State Board of Michigan 
subscribed largely for the Record, as other Boards had done; but, in 
spite of that, money had been sunk in that paper. He hoped that it 
would be brought up again, and put on a permanent footing beyond 
any peradventure. 

Mr. McCulloch hoped that the Record would be resumed, and 
would be made the official organ of the Conference of Charities and 
Correction. He thought there ought to be some way of sustaining it. 

Mr. Glenn, of Baltimore, said that all were ready to recognize the 
value of the Record,—no better paper was wanted. He thought, if 
a committee were formed to take the matter in charge, subscriptions 
might be obtained sufficient to carry it on again. He thought this 
one of the most important resolutions brought before the Conference. 

Mr. Johnson said that the Record had never had any advertising of 
any consequence. He thought it impossible to make any paper suc- 
cessful without an endowment or good advertising. 

Dr. Byers thought that, if the Record were revived, and subscribers 
and good advertisements secured, it could be sustained. 

Mr. McCulloch then offered the following resolution : — 


Resolved, That a standing committee of five be appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee, which shall be known as the “ Publication Committee,” whose duties it shall 
be to issue such tracts and papers on matters of charity and reform as may seem to 
them best, and, further, to consider the advisability of resuming the publication of 
the Jnternational Record as the organ of the Conference. 
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Mrs. Barrows said she hoped that the duties of the Publication 
Committee would include the reprinting of special papers from the 
volume of Proceedings, as there was constant inquiry for such papers 
from persons who did not care or who were not able to buy the en- 
tire volume. 


The order of the day, the report of the Committee on Employment 
in Poorhouses, was then taken up; and Mr. W. A. Johnson was called 
to the chair. A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin, chairman of the committee, 
took charge of the discussion. A paper was read by Dr. H. C. 
Wyman, of Detroit, on “The Inmates of Michigan Poorhouses’”’ 
page 203). 

A paper on ‘‘ Employment in Poorhouses” was read by A. O. 
Wright (page 197). 


DISCUSSION ON POORHOUSES AND ALMSHOUSES. 


The discussion was opened by H. M. Blackstone, Superintendent 
f State Farm, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Mr. BLACKSTONE.—I am in hearty sympathy with ‘the paper which 
has just been read, and believe that it can be summed up in two 
points,— compulsory employment and State control of this class of 
people. If those two things could be brought about, it would be a 
good thing. 

Mr. Storrs, of Michigan.—I want to indorse what our friend from 
Bridgewater has said in regard to State control. I have visited 
Bridgewater, and that institution is under State control; and I do 
not see any way of bringing these poorhouses up to where we want 
them, until we centralize all this work. As Mr. Wright has said, one 
great objection made by the keepers of poorhouses is that it is much 
cheaper and less trouble to do the work than to set a man to work 
and then set another man to watch him to see that it is done. In 
Michigan, a large proportion of the inmates are unable to work. In 
Marquette County, all the wood supply for the county poorhouse is 
prepared by the paupers. In Saginaw County, much of the house- 
work is done by paupers. But in the majority of poorhouses there 
is little labor done. Any effort to bring such a thing about is ob- 
jected to by the County Board of Supervisors. I do not understand 
how any reform can be introduced where these poorhouses are not 
supervised by State Boards. 

Dr. Byers.—Up to this time poverty is no crime; and, as long as 
we rank it as a misfortune, I, for one, shall never consent to have it 
associated in any wise with the enforced restraint which we apply to 
criminals, 

Mr. Wricut.—Is insanity a crime? We restrain the insane. 

Mr. JoHnson.—When I was appointed Secretary of the State Board 
of Charities of Indiana, I found to my surprise, and a little bit to my 
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terror, that there were ninety-two counties in the State, each with a 
poorhouse and a jail, and many with a County Orphans’ Home. |; 
was my duty to visit them all once a year. I thought there were fa; 
too many. But, since hearing what is said of other States, I am glad 
we have so many ; for I believe that the advantage of a small popula- 
tion in the poorhouse atones for many things. Most of our poor. 
houses are small, having from fifteen to sixty inmates. Many of the 
paupers do a fair share of work. I think a poorhouse should be a 
quiet, orderly place, where people too old for work, or who have 
fallen behind in the race, and who have no families to care for them. 
should have tender and gentle care the rest of their lives. It ought 
not to be a place for criminals or the insane, or for children, or for 
imbeciles. Employment is, of course, good. I have seen a woman 
ninety-five years old paring potatoes for dinner, and proud to do it. 
There is one point in the paper which I want to enforce. It is with 
respect to imbecile women. In every poorhouse that I have visited, 
there are some of these. Nearly all have one, two, or three children, 
generally illegitimate. They ought to be in the custody or care of 
the State. A few weeks ago I visited a poorhouse in our State which 
had many things about it which I did not approve. The superinten- 
dent was harvesting. Presently I heard a loud talking, and down the 
field came three teams, one driven by the superintendent, one by an 
idiot boy who had never spoken a word in his life, and one by an 
idiot boy who talked ail the time. The boys could plough corn as 
well as any one. They were excellent teamsters: they worked all 
the time. One was eighteen, the other twenty years of age. Both 
had been brought up on the poor-farm, and had been trained to do 
useful work. I went one day into a poorhouse where there were 
about fifty inmates. In the ironing-room I saw five little girls, tidy, 
bright, and clean, ironing. In the kitchen I saw others doing various 
work, Everywhere were cleanliness, good management, kindness. 
The children called the superintendent and matron papa and 
mamma. The week before I had visited a county orphan asylum, 
and had seen the children crowded together, poorly clothed, not very 
well fed, and with poor occupation. I said to myself, Does it make so 
much difference as to what you call it, an asylum or a poorhouse? 
It depends upon the people who are at the head whether it is a good 
place or a bad place. We have, near Indianapolis, a poor-farm. | 
asked the superintendent what he did when an inmate would not 
work. He said, “If I have a man able to work who will not work, | 
send him away.” I do not see any other way to secure work from 
able-bodied paupers but the apostolic plan: “If any will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” But in the State of Indiana there are very few 
able-bodied paupers in the poorhouses. 

Mr. Wrnes.—I wish to give the Wisconsin Board of Charities 
credit for supervising the work of the county institutions with more 
zeal, devotion, and intelligence than perhaps any other board in the 
United States. While it may be true that Mr. Wright’s paper does 
not distinguish sufficiently between the worthy and unworthy poor, 
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yet that board has done a wonderful work in improving the Wiscon- 
sin poorhouses. It has accomplished what I think no other board 
has accomplished to the same extent. It has separated the insane 
from other paupers to an uncommonly large degree, and has created 
a remarkable system of county insane asylums under rigid State 
supervision. The people of California may see in this one of the 
great arguments for a State Board of Public Charities. I have very 
little faith in the government of any institution by a committee of a 
county board of supervisors. The county board is a little legislature, 
more apt to be influenced by trivial political considerations than are 
the members of a State legislature ; and its affairs are administered 
in purely local interests, especially in the interest of political leaders 
of low grade, who seek to secure places for the friends who supported 
them in caucus and at the election. We have in the city of Chicago 
a poorhouse which is worthy of commendation in some respects; but 
it is not what it would be, were it not for the influence of local poli- 
ticians in the appointment of officers and employees, and, I fancy, 
even in the admission of inmates. Where a board, like the State 
Board of Wisconsin, thoroughly supervises the administration of the 
county almshouses, and reports on them, and sees that abuses are 
remedied, the condition of the almshouses cannot be what it is in 
a State which has no such supervision. In Illinois, since our State 
Board was created, twenty years ago, probably one-half of the coun- 
ties have built new almshouses. Nearly one-half, perhaps, have built 
county jails. This has been the result of the exposure of abuses that 
were brought to light by State inspection. The character of the 
officers in charge of them has improved. A great deal more pains 
is taken to exclude persons who have no claim to their benefit, and 
a great deal better care is given to those who are admitted. I think 
that would be the result, in a new State, to a still greater degree than 
inan old one. One word as to the construction of poorhouses. I 
am coming more and more to the conclusion that, for all our institu- 
tions of every sort, we build too large houses. If we were to build 
smaller houses, and more of them on the same ground, we should 
have a better classification of inmates. If a poorhouse is to be what 
Mr. Wright says it often is,—a lying-in hospital, an insane asylum, 
an idiot institution, an inebriate institution, a workhouse, an alms- 
house, and an orphan asylum, all in one,— I think it would be better 
to have each one of these departments in a separate building. There 
should be classification on the grounds of the institution instead of 
in the institution itself. 

Dr. FisHER, of Massachusetts.— The difference between an ideal 
and a real almshouse seems to be considerable. I sympathize with 
Mr. Wright’s paper, looking at matters from my own standpoint. In 
Massachusetts we have no county almshouses. The towns receive 
those people who have acquired a settlement from having lived in 
the town a certain number of years and paid taxes, or from having 
enlisted in the war from that town. Those who have not acquired a 
settlement are sent to the State Almshouse at Tewksbury when they 
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come to want. From 1871-75 I was one of the resident physicians 
in the House of Industry and House of Reformation in Boston Har- 
bor. There we received the drunkards, petty thieves, and prostitutes, 
At the State Almshouse I find a large number of these very people, 
They are no better now morally than they were then, when behind 
prison bars. On the other hand, they are just as vicious, more so. 
The question comes whether they are going to work or not, whether 
they are going to do the thing they are told to do. We do not expect 
them to work, unless they are able. Every man and woman passes 
into the hospital, and is submitted to a thorough examination ; and, 
if there is any doubt about ability, they are not made to work. When 
they are able, we require them to do so. When they frankly tell us 
that they did not come to work, and that they will see us in a warm 
place first, I believe there is something to be done in the almshouse 
about that time. I do not believe in turning those people out upon 
the community to tramp, beg, steal, and get drunk, and be sent back 
again. I say to them, “Either you will go out with that officer and 
work, or you will be locked up.” We approach somewhat the idea 
of Paul, “If a man will not work, neither shall he eat.” We do not 
call the rooms where they are shut up “cells.” We call them “strong 
rooms.” ‘They are places where a man or woman can step aside into 
solitude, and think the matter over upon a non-stimulating diet of 
bread and water. We have a few that are benefited by that sort of 
treatment ; and in our average thousand we have also a few of the 
class of whom Mr. Johnson spoke, and whom I think an almshouse 
should be for,— those who are infirm, who have outlived their ability 
to work, those whose children are unkind or who have no one to 
take care of them. For such, we try to make our home as pleasant 
as possible. But surrounding these are the criminals who spend half 
their time in prison. Mr. Blackstone, of the State Farm, has the 
same sort. It is a matter of chance where the vicious ones go, 
whether to us or to prison. Wherever they are, they require about 
the same kind of treatment; and many years’ experience convinces 
me that the more promptly and thoroughly the discipline is admin- 
istered, the better for the individual and the institution. 

Isaac P. WriGHT, Minnesota.—I desire to make a few remarks 
on the organization which I represent on this floor; namely, the 
Board of Control of St. Paul, Ramsey County, Minn. Our Board 
consists of three directors, appointed by the six judges of the Dis- 
trict Court of Ramsey County. The manner of the appointments 
removes them wholly from politics, which is a grand stride in the 
right direction. Our Board has charge of the city and county 
hospitals, county almshouse, and a general charge of all the poor 
within the limits of our city and county. The Board is authorized to 
appoint a city physician, who has full charge of the city and county 
hospitals, and who is authorized to appoint three assistants and such 
other attendants as may be necessary, subject to the approval of our 
Board. It is made his duty to attend to all the sick not able to pay 
for medical or surgical services, and to supply them with such 
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medicines as their cases require. He is held responsible for the 
good care and orderly management of the hospitals, and has charge 
of all sick paupers within the limits of ‘the city and county. The 
Board also appoints a superintendent and matron for the county 
almshouse and farm, who are governed by established rules, or 
instructions given from time to time; and they are held to a rigid 
compliance with them, and required to see that they are faithfully 
obeyed by all under their charge. The Board appoints a secretary, 
whose duties are defined partly by law and partly by the Board itself. 
He keeps a faithful record of all the proceedings of the Board. Al 
necessary supplies for the hospital and almshouse are purchased by 
a member of the Board, on requisitions made by the city physician, 
matron, or superintendent. The requisitions are carefully examined 
by the Board, and nothing is purchased that can be dispensed with in 
the interest of economy, or that is not absolutely necessary for the 
comfort of those in our charge. Two members of the Board consti- 
tute a quorum, and a less number cannot act. One thing commends 
the Board to the favorable opinion of our people, and that is its 
ability to act promptly in all cases of emergency. Our funds are 
furnished by the Board of County Commissioners and the City Coun- 
cil, the latter supplying one-third, the former two-thirds. We pay 
cash for all supplies, and hence we are able to purchase them at the 
lowest market price. 

There is another feature of the Board that might be profitably 
imitated elsewhere, and that is the perfect harmony it sustains to all 
city, church, or other relief associations, to the city and county 
officials, Chamber of Commerce, Police Department, and, in fact, 
with all the citizens. With this harmony and good feeling, it is im- 
possible for any one to suffer long for the necessaries of life, whether 
sick or well, without its being brought to our attention. We provide 
for foundlings, pay for the care of imbeciles, mutes, and the blind, 
who are admitted into the State institutions. We have some blind 
persons in the almshouse, but under no circumstances do we admit 
able-bodied persons to that institution. Males and females are quar- 
tered in separate apartments ; and they are never together except 
at meals, and then they occupy separate tables. Our Board supplies 
many sick and unfortunates with transportation to their homes, if it 
is thought best. We have many sad and distressing cases to deal 
with, Many deserted wives with their helpless children appeal to 
us for aid ; and, where the cases are worthy, they are never sent away 
empty-handed. In many cases, we assist them in bringing their 
neglectful husbands to a discharge of the duties they owe to them and 
their children. Last winter, we secured the enactment of a law, 
under which we had a man arrested in a neighboring city, whose 
family we had partially supported for a year, brought here, and he 
was compelled to pay her $50 and to promise to support her in the 
future. The law is a good one, as it makes it a misdemeanor for a 
man to desert his family; and, when he does so, he is punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, or both, in the discretion of the court. The 
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population of our city is about 225,000. We have in the almshouse 
forty-four inmates. It is our rule never to admit children under any 
circumstances, provision being made for them in the orphan asylums 
or elsewhere. The Board of Control has been in existence for seven 
years ; and it is universally admitted to be the most efficient agent yet 
devised for the alleviation of the sufferings of the poor and distressed 
in our community. 


The Committee on Time and Place reported that four invitations 
had been received for the next Conference,—from Baltimore, 
Denver, Indianapolis, and Nashville. The committee recommended 
that the next meeting be held in Baltimore, as nearly as possible in 
the middle of May, the exact time to be fixed by the Executive 
Committee. 


Mr. WinEs.— I made the motion in the committee last night that 
the time of the meeting should be left to the Executive Committee. 
I know what I meant by that. I meant that the Executive Committee 
should be untrammelled ; that it should have plenary power to call 
the session for any day of any month that it chooses to appoint. | 
think the report simply expresses the desire that the Executive Com- 
mittee should have the meeting in the middle of May, if Aossib/e. 

Dr. FisHer.— That is as I understand the spirit of the motion. 

Mr. E_more.— As I understand it, the gentleman from Il\linois was 
not a member of the Committee on Time and Place. 

Dr. Byers.— Mr. Wines was proxy, by a vote of the committee, for 
a member of that committee from Illinois who had to leave. 

Mr. WINEs.— It is important that this should be understood. ‘The 
Executive Committee had to take the responsibility of holding this 
meeting at San Francisco, when the Conference voted to hold it at 
San Diego. We do not want to fix that responsibility again on any 
one ; but we do want it understood that the Executive Committee 
has absolute power to fix the date of the meeting. 

Mr. Hart.— That there may be no misunderstanding, I move that 
the report read as follows: “That the next meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction be held in Baltimore, about 
the middle of May, 1890, unless in the judgment of the Executive 
Committee some other date is preferable.” 


On motion, the report was divided, and the vote was first taken as 
to the time of the meeting. It was unanimously voted that the next 
meeting of the Conference should be held, if possible, about the 
middle of May, unless in the judgment of the Executive Committee 
some other date should seem preferable. 

Before the vote on the place was taken, a statement was made by 
Dr. Wyman, in which he repeated the various invitations that had 
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been given, stating that the chief reasons which decided the com- 
mittee in favor of Baltimore were the partial understanding that the 
Conference would go there, the unusual advantages found in the 
connection of the Johns Hopkins University and Hospital with work 
of this kind, the fact that unusual efforts had been made there to 
spread information in regard to charities, and that the presence of 
this Conference might be helpful in that work ; and, finally, the char- 
acter of the formal invitation, which was signed by about fifty of the 
leading presidents and managers of organizations in the city of 
Baltimore. 

Mrs. Jacobs, of Colorado, thought there were as strong reasons 
why the Conference should go to Denver. 

Mr. Appel, of Colorado, moved to substitute Denver for Baltimore. 

Mr. Glenn hoped the Conference would vote in favor of Baltimore 
as the place entitled to receive it at its next session. 

Mr. Hart, of Minnesota, spoke in favor of Baltimore, while warmly 
applauding the enthusiasm of Denver. 

Mr. Johnson, who had brought the invitation from Indiana, with- 
drew it for next year in favor of Baltimore. 

Mr. Sperry urged that the vote should be for Colorado. 

Dr. Byers thought that the Conference committed itself to Balti- 
more last year so far as one Conference could act for another. He 
hoped the people of Colorado would not be discouraged, but would 
receive the Conference another time. 

The vote was then taken on the amendment to hold the next 
Conference in Denver instead of Baltimore. The amendment was 
lost. 

Mr. Appel, of Colorado, renewed the invitation to Denver for 
another year, and moved that the invitation to go to Baltimore in 
1890 be unanimously accepted. Mrs. Sperry, of Colorado, seconded 
the motion. 


The vote was then taken, and was declared unanimous in favor of 
going to Baltimore in 1890. 


Mr. Johnson, of Indiana, renewed the invitation to go to Indian- 
apolis in 1891. 
Adjourned at 12.15 P.M. 


SEVENTH SESSION. 
Saturday night, September 14. 
The Conference met at 8 p.M., the President in the chair. 


The Committee on Resolutions made a partial report through the 
chairman, A. E. Elmore, of Wisconsin. 
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Mr. ELmMore.— Your committee to whom was referred the follow. 
ing resolution,— 


Resolved, That this Conference heartily indorses conferences of charities of | 
country, States and cities, as means of diffusing information and creating interes; 

Resolved, That it is suggested to the representatives of States and Territories 1 
have the reports of their State or Territory, here presented, published in their 
ing newspapers,— 


a 


would respectfully report that they fully agree with the sentiments 
therein expressed ; and several of them know from experience in thei 
States that conferences of charities and correction, known in som 
instances as meetings of superintendents of the poor, county agents, 
State conferences, etc., have done and are doing good in those States 
In Wisconsin, where several State conferences have been held, the 
legislature passed a law authorizing the publication of the Proce« 
ings at the expense of the State. 

Mr. McCuLLocn moved the adoption of the first resolution. 

Mr. ELMoreE thought it was better to consider them together, as 
they were germane. 

Bishop GILLEsSPIE.—I can speak of our experience in Michiga: 
with reference to this subject. We have had for several years 
conference of county agents and Convention of the Board of Correc- 
tions and Charities. We humbly follow the plan of the Nationa! 
Conference, and have papers on various subjects, followed by dis 
cussion. We hold these meetings in different towns throughout the 
State, not always going to the largest towns, because we can often 
get a better audience in the smaller. The interest in these conven 
tions has increased, and I think they have been the means of diffus- 
ing useful information. What the people chiefly need is information. 
My experience has been that, wherever there are grievances, they 
are soon corrected, if you bring them to the notice of the people. 
The officials are often narrow-minded, and they are afraid of becom- 
ing unpopular. The supervisor is afraid he will injure his chances to 
go to the legislature if he approves of a new poorhouse or a new jail. 
But the people are not willing to have a jail that is a disgrace or a 
poorhouse where the inmates are not properly cared for. As the two 
points in the resolution are to be considered together, I will also add 
the testimony of my own experience as to the importance of informa- 
tion on these subjects by a tract and leaflet system. 

The Proceedings of our conventions are published and paid for 
by our own Board. We have also a convention of superintendents 
of the poor. The publication of their Proceedings is paid for by 
the legislature. A bill is passed every year to pay for them. We 
endeavor to call the attention of colleges, of the clergy, and of 
various religious bodies to these matters; and in this way we are 
gradually succeeding in getting up a decided interest in our institu- 
tions. 


. 
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A. O. Wricut, of Wisconsin.—I think the first Conference of 
Charities in this country was held in Wisconsin. 

Bishop GILLESPIE.— Wisconsin seems somehow to be always 
ahead. 

Mr. WrIGHT.— New York has for many years had a convention of 
superintendents of the poor; but the first State Conference of Chari- 
ties was held in Wisconsin, and Mr. Giles and I can claim the honor 
of originating it. It was held in 1881, and we have held them ever 
since. We now have authority to publish the Proceedings at State 
expense. The meetings have had a very good effect in bringing to- 
gether the officers of the State and county institutions and getting 
them acquainted with one another, in discussing subjects of mutual 
interest and in arranging visits between each other. 

Dr. C. S. Hoyt, of New York.— The superintendents of the poor 
of New York organized, I think, in 1871. I have attended all their 
State conventions but two, and they come together as well organized 
for their work as this Conference is organized. The convention for 
this year was held in August, and continued three days. Papers 
bearing on the construction and management of poorhouses, the care 
of the insane and of dependent children, and other kindred sub- 
jects, were read, and discussed in an orderly, intelligent, and dignified 
manner. The convention appointed a committee to attend this Con- 
ference ; but the distance was such that no one could be induced to 
come. It gives me great pleasure to testify to the usefulness and 


efficiency of the State conventions of the superintendents of the poor 
of New York. Probably there is no office within the gift of the coun- 
ties of that State that is regarded as more important than that of 


county superintendent of the poor. Great care is exercised in most 
of the counties in the selection of these officers. The people are so 
alive to the importance of good officers in the management of the 
affairs of the poor that, when one is secured who meets the public 
requirements, he is retained for a long series of years. Cayuga 
County has a superintendent of the poor who will complete thirty-six 
consecutive years of service next January. I think we have some 
twenty superintendents who have served four or more terms of three 
years each. We have also a large number who are serving in their 
second or third terms. Though politics run high in the State, these 
officers are generally long continued when they prove efficient. 

Mr. WINEs.— In order to the advancement of organized charity, a 
large amount of visitation is essential. It is important that the 
charitable and correctional institutions of each State should be freely 
visited by the people. It is equally important that superintendents of 
institutions should exchange visits with each other, and become 
thoroughly acquainted with each other’s work. It is important, too, 
that the superintendents of institutions, and all other persons in- 
terested in the administration of public and private charity, should 
Visit institutions outside of their own State. They should attend, not 
only their State conferences, but this National Conference also, if 
they would have their ideas broadened and at the same time crystal- 
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lized. The more visitation there is between institutions, and the 
more the institutions are seen and understood by the people at large, 
the better. By way of illustration, permit me to refer to the Asso. 
ciated Charities of San Francisco. You will never do your work jp 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner until the men and women who are 
connected with these Associated Charities shal] have visited the State 
institutions of California. You must know where you are going to 
put an insane man or woman, what to do with your blind, or with a 
deaf and dumb or feeble-minded child. You need to know your hos. 
pitals and your orphan asylums. If persons who are engaged in the 
practical work of the Associated Charities do not study institution 
work, they neglect their duty. Moreover, the more you see of chari- 
table work, the more interested you will become in it. When I was 
here, two years ago, in attendance upon the Pacific Coast Conference 
of Charities, I was much interested and instructed by the addresses 
and remarks of your own people. It has been a cause of serious re- 
gret to me that the Pacific Coast Conference was dropped. In such 
a conference, you bring together people interested in al! these various 
topics, who win each other’s confidence, form mutual attachments, and 
thus strengthen the whole work. If you desire to secure the creation 
of a State Board of Charities in California, you should first organ- 
ize a local conference, in which you will become acquainted with one 
another and learn to stand together, so that you may become a power 
with the legislature for the accomplishment of this purpose. So long 
as you are isolated, you can do nothing. In union is strength. Peo- 
ple generally have a wrong idea of charity. They think it consists in 
putting their hand in their pocket, and giving something to somebody 
on the street. When they have given something, they fancy they 
know all about it. But they know nothing at all, if they do not know 
what the legislature of their State has done and is doing for the relief 
of suffering and the prevention of pauperism and crime. More than 
that, if you deserve to be an intelligent and efficient helper in the 
cause of charity, you must know what the legislature ought to do. 
You need to acquaint yourself with the best methods of organizing 
and governing institutions, to beeome familiar with the principles of 
classification of the unfortunate, and with the different methods of 
dealing with different classes of persons who require relief or re- 
straint. You should know practically something about institution 
work, the work of organized charity in cities, and the work done by 
private relief societies. 

It would be just as safe to intrust the running of a locomotive to 
the first man picked up on the street —a man who has never seen 4 
steam-boiler in his life— as to commit the administration of charity 
to people who will not study the principles which govern its success- 
ful administration. You can no more acquire a knowledge of these 
principles without labor than you can master the higher mathematics 
without labor. If you think people perceive the ultimate effects of 
charitable interference by intuition, you are mistaken. Their benev- 
olent impulses, when uninstructed, are not a safe guide to action. 
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if the good people of San Francisco are ever to apply correct 
principles of relief, repression, and prevention of social miseries in 
the legislation of this State, it is essential that you should have some 
sort of meetings somewhere in which to exchange ideas, and where 
people who understand the subjects under consideration will discuss 
them with an earnest and resolute purpose to bring about needed 
improvements and reforms. When you know each other well, and 
work together, there will be no trouble about getting your institutions 
on a proper basis. But mutual acquaintance and confidence are an 
indispensable prerequisite to influence. 

Mr. McCuLLocu.—I would like to make the same application to a 
Conference of Charities in a city. I attribute whatever success we 
have had in Indianapolis to the public meetings held on Sunday 
evening following Thanksgiving Day. We meet in the Opera House. 
There are usually twenty-five hundred people present, and often there 
have been from one to two thousand people turned away. We call 
the meeting “Ten Minute Talks on Phases of Charity.” These are 
printed in the newspapers from shorthand notes. The Indianapolis 
papers will give from four to six columns of the report of that one 
meeting. The central churches give up their services, and their min- 
isters are on the platform. Reports are made from our orphan asy- 
lum, our kindergarten, our benevolent society, our charity organiza- 
tion. ‘They are not statistical. It is an inspirational presentation of 
these various charities. In this way, the education of the people is 
largely eftected. ‘These records are afterward gathered into a pam- 
phlet, and are distributed by the thousand throughout the city, and 
thus the people know what is going on in charity work. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Indiana.— Let me give you an instance of the 
value of this knowledge of institutions. When I was connected with 
the Charity Organization Society of Chicago, a young lady, one of 
our best and most efficient visitors, came to me one day for advice 
about one of her cases. It was that of a poor woman who could 
support her family, were it not for the terrible burden of an imbecile 
child, five years old. I asked her if she did not know about the 
State School for the Feeble-minded. ‘ Yes,” she said, “but the 
mother will not let the child go.” I found that the young lady did 
not know much about the school, so I took down the report of the 
Twelfth National Conference, and asked her to read the paper by 
Mr. Richards about his training of an imbecile boy. She read it, 
and became enthusiastic about the system. She then visited the 
mother, talked with her, and described the school in such terms that 
she consented at once to send the child ; and two or three days later 
the child was entered at the school. The mother was relieved of her 
burden, and the family became entirely self-supporting. If I had not 
been able to present the matter in this way, and if she had not pre- 
sented it to the mother, that family might have remained a burden 
many years. Every visitor of the Associated Charities ought to know 
what the State institutions are for, and the conditions of admission to 
them. They ought also to know the condition of their county poor- 
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houses. If these are not what they should be, the visitors may help 
to make them better. Undoubtedly, as has been said, a State Con- 
ference of Charities would be helpful in this respect. 

Dr. C. S. Hoyt.— It has long been the practice of the State Board 
of Charities of New York, while its annual report is in type, to print 
extra copies of its appended papers. They can be thus printed at 
very slight expense, and become very useful for distribution. We 
print them generally without covers, making a simple title on the out. 
side leaf. There is no way, I believe, in which this Conference can 
do more good than in thus printing and distributing many of its 
papers. 

Mr. H. H. Hart.— A few weeks ago, I wrote to Mr. Letchworth, 
of New York, asking him a question bearing on the Boards of Char- 
ities. He sent me by return mail three documents which had been 
printed in the way that Dr. Hoyt describes, which gave me exactly 
what I wanted, and saved him the trouble of writing. 

As to the importance of people informing themselves with regard 
to these matters, I once served on an investigating committee of an 
insane asylum. They heard testimony, and one physician who was 
testifying as an expert was asked as to the comparative merits of the 
cottage and the congregate systems. He had to confess that he did 
not know the difference. 

Mr. ELmMorE.— In Wisconsin, when we first commenced the State 
Conference of Charities, it was hard work to get thirty people pres- 
ent. Now we have a room in the Capitol at Madison crowded ; and 
to-day, if the people of Wisconsin had their choice, and could have 
but one, they would say, Give us the State Conference of Charities, 
and not the National Conference of Charities and Correction. And 
yet the legislature of our State has authorized the whole Board to 
attend the National Conference of Charities and Correction, wherever 
it may be held, and to subscribe for two hundred copies of the Pro- 
ceedings. Our expenses are paid by the State. It is of immense 
value to the people of our State that the officers of the State Board 
should attend such meetings; and I know, if the people of California 
would hold a State Conference for three successive years, they would 
get a Board of State Charities, and I think they would in two years. 
We cannot get on without a State Conference in Wisconsin ; and | 
believe that, if we could meet in each congressional district in the 
State, it would be of immense help. 

I had no opportunity in the discussion of Mr. Wright’s paper to 
say anything. I wonder if I may not talk a little about paupers in 
Wisconsin, in connection with this subject. Mr. Johnson drew a 
beautiful picture of what a poorhouse should be; but what are the 
poorhouses to-day in Indiana? Not one of them comes up to his 
picture. I assert, without knowing the facts. But I can tell him 
that there is not one single insane person in prison or in jail with us, 
unless with the consent of the State Board. We have in Wisconsin 
room for two hundred more insane than we have in the hospitals 
and asylums ; and the State Board has the right to take them from 
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counties where they are not well cared for and put them somewhere 
else. We visit every poorhouse in the State. When a man says, “I 
am hungry, and want something to eat, and must have it,” we reply, 
“ All right, sir; but you seem to be an able-bodied man, and, if so, 
you must work and pay for it.” If such a man will not work, and we 
are obliged to keep him, we must shut him up and give him bread 
and water until he consents. We treat our paupers well ; but, if those 
who are able will not work, we say, Neither shall they eat. 

Mrs. DoHRMAN, of California.—I want to testify to the benefits of 
a State Conference of Charities. We have no poorhouse in Stockton ; 
but the work of taking care of the outside poor falls on a Ladies’ Aid 
Society. There is also a Catholic Aid Society. Until local confer- 
ences were held, we hardly knew how to do our work. We are grad- 
ually learning what is right; and, through this Conference here, I 
have got a still better insight into the management of institutions. 
I certainly indorse the desire to have a State Conference of Charities. 
It will meet a great need. 

Mr. Jounson.—I believe, with Mr. Elmore, that paupers who will 
not work and are able-bodied should be compelled to work, only the 
poorhouse is not the place for such people. A poorhouse is not a 
prison, or it should not be, any more than a lunatic asylum is a place 
for imbecile children. 

Mr. McCuttocu.— The place for a man who is in need, if he will 
not work, is the workhouse, not the almshouse. You are under no 
obligation to feed a man who will not work. Do not go back of that 
great charter of English liberties which was fought out at Runnymede, 
which insures that a man shall be consigned to prison only by due 
process of law, and shall have a defence. ‘That is too precious a prin- 
ciple for State Boards of Charities to break down. 

Mr. ELMorE.— Suppose a man will not work and will not go away : 
what are you going to do about it? We cannot let him starve, so 
we give him bread and water. There are a great many cases which 
no law covers ; and the law of common sense must be followed. The 
law of humanity is superior to all your statute laws; and there are 
many cases where you must exercise common sense, and that is 
something we have a great deal of in Wisconsin. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Wisconsin.—I advocate employment as a very 
good means to get rid of this sort of people. I also advocate the 
commitment of some classes of persons to the poorhouse, committing 
them so that they can be held for good reasons. 

Dr. VOoORSANGER.— When a man happens to be so unfortunate as 
to lose his mind, he is treated in many States as a common criminal, 
— arrested, tried, and committed. What can be done to change that 
state of affairs? A man who is insane is not a criminal: he is sick. 
Has that subject ever engaged the attention of this Conference ? 

Mr. Wines.—I see Mr. Hart smile. Dr. Voorsanger, despite his 
great learning, ability, and benevolence, himself affords an illustration 
of the need of a State Board of Charities in California. There is 
scarcely any subject which has been more fully discussed or on which 
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there is a more voluminous literature. But it is hardly worth our while 
to go into it this evening, since the subject of insanity will come up 
on Monday. 

Bishop GILLEsPi£.— Will Mr. Wines now tell us whether the Jnier- 
national Record is to be continued or not? 

Mr. WineEs.— Some of the members of the Conference will remem. 
ber that many years ago I suggested that the Conference ought to 
have an organ. It hardly answers a sufficient purpose to have these 
papers read and to discuss them here, unless we can bring the subject 
to the attention of the public during the intervals between our annual 
sessions. The project of an official organ has been discussed also by 
the National Prison Association. But neither of these organizations 
has ever seen its way to establish a journal. At last it occurred to 
me that I would myself try to do what others would not undertake. 
I did so, and the Jnternational Record was published by me for two 
and a half years. The experiment resulted in financial loss. The 
manufacture and distribution of that paper cost a little over six thou- 
sand dollars. At the date when publication was suspended for want 
of funds, it had something more than one thousand subscribers in the 
United States. During a portion of the time they paid one dollar a 
year, but during the latter part two dollars. After deducting the 
commissions paid to the publishers, the receipts were only twenty- 
five hundred dollars, making a deficit of thirty-five hundred dollars, 
which I had to pay myself or get the friends of the enterprise to pay 
for me, in addition to two and a half years of unpaid labor as editor, 
struggling to establish it. 

I have not seen my way clear to start it again, because I am neither 
willing nor able to assume the pecuniary responsibility. It was 
printed in New York. I have ascertained that it can be published in 
the West much cheaper. I find that I can have an edition of five 
thousand copies printed at my own home for about twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year. But, in order to resume publication, it is 
absolutely necessary that there shall be a guarantee fund raised, 
which will secure the payment of the printer and enable me to dis- 
tribute the paper through the mails. I am willing to give any amount 
of time and labor necessary, as editor, up to the measure of my 
strength, without compensation. But there are great difficulties in 
the way of making a special journal like this self-supporting. You 
cannot get advertising until you have succeeded in getting subscribers. 
It is difficult to persuade competent writers to furnish articles, when 
you do not pay for them. If the Conference wants an organ, it 
should provide for the payment of the bills. I have not yet returned 
any money to subscribers, because I have always believed that | 
should be able to give them the papers for their money. [I stil! 
believe that some one will come forward and put this journal on its 
feet. But that is a matter of faith, and not of sight. The trouble 
with rich men is that they are willing to invest money, as a rule, only 
where there is a visible result. They will buy real estate, and erect 
buildings for an institution. They will endow institutions, because in 
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that case they see their money converted into bonds and drawing 
interest. But ask them to throw away five hundred or a thousand 
dollars, by putting it into a purely educational enterprise like the 
Record, and they will notdo it. It is casting bread upon the waters ; 
and they say, “I see no outcome.” Such a paper ought to be circu- 
lated at first, and to some extent, gratuitously. When the public is 
once acquainted with it, it will support it. But this requires money, 
and I have not the money with which to do it. 


The vote was then taken on the report of the Committee on Reso- 
Jutions, which was unanimously adopted. 


The following resolution offered by Mr. Storrs, of Michigan, was 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions : — 


Resolved, That the Sixteenth Conference of Charities and Correction provide a 
standing committee, to be composed of one delegate from each State represented, 
to be nominated from the delegation from each State, to take charge of the printing 
and publishing of the Proceedings of the Conference, to provide an official organ, 
and to publish papers deemed necessary, providing ways and means therefor. 


Adjourned at 9 P.M. 


EIGHTH SESSION. 
Sunday, September 15. 

The Conference sermon was preached in the Unitarian church, 
Sunday morning, by the pastor, Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D. Dr. 
Stebbins was assisted in the service by Rev. F. H. Wines, Rev. H. H. 
Hart, and Mr. John Fretwell. 


NINTH SESSION. 
Sunday night, September 15. 

The evening session was held at the Congregational church. Rev. 
F. H. Wines presided in the absence of Bishop Gillespie. Rev. 
Charles D. Barrows read the Scripture lesson and offered the open- 
ing prayer. 


Mr. WinEs.— The meeting this evening has been called at the sug- 
gestion of the Local Committee of Arrangements, in the interest of 
the Associated Charities of San Francisco; and the evening will be 
devoted to the consideration of that subject,—the work of charity 
organization in large cities. 

The National Conference of Charities and Correction is a body of 
men and women devoted to the study of social questions, with special 
reference to the evils which afflict society, and to the possible or prob- 
able remedies for these evils. Charities and correction are a subject 
of interest to everybody. When I say that it interests everybody, I 
do not mean that it enlists everybody’s attention, but that it is of 
importance to everybody. 
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It interests the State, whose concern it is to uplift the weak, at the 
same time that it represses the rapacity of the strong. The presence 
of the dangerous classes is a constant menace to the security of any 
government, even of a republican government. , 

It is of interest to the Church, because the fight against crime is 
only one form of the conflict with sin in the world,— a struggle which 
has been committed to the Church as its special mission. Charity 
(love) is the fulfilling of the law. The church which does not realize 
that righteousness is profitable for the life that now is, as well as for 
that which is to come, can hardly be said to have risen to the concep. 
tion of its duties and responsibilities. 

It is of interest to society,— society at large, not society in the 
limited sense of the word, including only the rich and the fashion- 
able,— because the evils which grow up among the poor and the 
degraded must, in the end, affect the condition of the rich. It is of 
interest to the statesman, to the philanthropist, to the political econo- 
mist, to the physician (from a sanitary point of view), to the lawyer, 
to the clergyman, to the business man, to the tax-payer. I can hardly 
think of any class of people, no matter who they may be, which ought 
not to be interested in this subject. 

I am sorry to say that there are comparatively few who take an 
active interest in it; but this is an age which is distinguished by the 
prevalence of a tendency to specialization. It is the age of special- 
ists; and, as some men must give themselves to the study of the 
natural sciences in general, and to the study of some one branch of 
science in particular, so must other men, of course, give themselves 
to the study of social science, with special reference to some particu- 
lar aspect of the social problem. We have seen a wonderful advance 
in physical science during the last half-century. The advance of 
social science must follow. The spirit and aims of this Conference 
are little understood by the world at large; but they are in reality 
far in advance of the age in which we live. I think we are leading 
public opinion in the right direction, although the public seems to be 
following at a respectful distance. There seems to be a general 
impression that any one who is deeply interested in charitable work 
is more or less of a crank, and it is a common belief that our Con- 
ference is composed largely of long-haired men and short-haired 
women. If any of you are disposed to entertain this belief, I wish 
that you would come and see us. I am reminded of an article by Bur- 
dette, in which he replies to some one who thanks God that he is not 
a crank: ‘ My son, you might thank God if you were a crank. What 
is acrank? Acrank is a thing that turns a wheel. To be sure, it 
turns only one wheel. But that is what makes the ship go. No, my 
son: when God wants to make a crank, he takes the very best 
material that he has in his workshop; and out of the refuse he 
makes weathercocks. You can take your choice, my son, whether 
you will be a crank or a weathercock.” 

We are turning our one wheel with all our might. We are hardly 
strong enough to do the work. We want help. We want your sup- 
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port and co-operation, and we extend to you a very cordial invitation 
to attend as many of our sessions as you can. We have a strong 
and earnest hope that, having come three thousand miles to see you, 
we may be able to help you to lay a better, deeper, and more stable 
foundation for the work of the Associated Charities of San Francisco, 
and to secure the interest and activity in that work of many of the 
good men and women of this city who as yet have taken no actual 
part in it. 

Mr. McCuLLocu.— It is proposed to present this subject of organ- 
ization of charity to you this evening, in its various phases: first, to 
explain the movement in general ; second, to detail the methods of 
organization ; third, to show the value of organization ; fourth, to show 
the necessity of the personal element in charity; and, fifth, to voice 
the appeal for help. 

The organization of charities is a new movement in America. It is 
not yet twelve years old. It was introduced into the city of Buffalo 
in 1877, having been brought here from London. It was introduced 
into London, by Miss Octavia Hill, from Elberfeld, and was first 
known as the Elberfeld system for the better care of the poor in 
cities. It is sometimes called the Associated Charities movement. It 
is, perhaps, more frequently known as the Charity Organization 
movement. The latter words better express the movement, which is 
an attempt to organize the charities of a city. The splendid word 
“organization,” as we know, characterizes every modern movement : 


why should it not characterize charity? For many years there has 


been a growing conviction that, with this immense progress of modern 
times, there is a corresponding progress in poverty; and that there is 
a deeper depth than poverty into which many people are falling, 
which is called “pauperism.” There is a feeling that, with all the 
sympathetic attention to the poor and the development of many 
beautiful charities, the problem is not solved. 

To introduce this subject, I cannot do better than to make an 
object lesson from this chart, which represents a diagram of what 
is called “The Tribe of Ishmael: A Study in Social Degradation.” 
It is taken from the records of the Charity Organization Society of 
Indianapolis. It represents thirty-five families, numbering seventeen 
hundred and eighty-five persons, and united by descent and marriage 
traced through six generations, every one of whom has been a 
criminal, a prostitute, or a pauper. These seventeen hundred and 
eighty-five persons are a part of six thousand, of whom we have full 
and accurate records. Their history is detailed on over ten thousand 
pages of records, which have grown up through twelve years of long 
investigation. At the bottom, society rests on people who have 
broken off, dropped down into pauperism. You should distinguish 
between poverty and pauperism. A pauper is a person who will not 
work, who has dropped into the degraded class, who has lost his self- 
respect, lost the praise of society, who asks aid continually without 
making an endeavor for self-aid, and whom others must help. For 
pauperism there can only be a steady and intelligent application of 
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principles which look either toward self-help or toward the cutting off 
from relief. For poverty there must be instant, adequate, and wise 
aid. Now, then, the need of organization in charity rests on this,— the 
existence at the bottom of a rapidly growing class of paupers, men, 
women, and children, numbering, as they have numbered in Indian. 
apolis alone, over six thousand individuals, and the presence of the 
poor who need aid to keep them from falling into pauperism. This 
chart represents thirty-five out of two hundred and fifty families, 
These thirty-five were chosen because they came first. The central 
family is called “Ishmael.” We can trace it back to 1795. Thirty- 
five families came to Indiana about 1840, from Kentucky and 
Tennessee, paupers when they came. They have married and inter- 
married until you have this result. I presume that at the basis of 
your own social structure there lies the same possible condition. It 
is to anticipate the possible fall of men and women and little children 
that we come to speak. It is to check the enormous waste of money 
and time that we come to speak. It is in the interest of the poor, 
to keep them from dropping into this condition, that we come to 
voice our appeal for a larger and better organization of charities in 
your cities; that there shall be no longer dread of people dropping 
down into this state of degradation ; that children may be saved for 
manhood and womanhood. This is the reason for our coming, that 
in this city of San Francisco we may help you to study into the best 
methods, and that you may support loyally and earnestly your recently 
organized movement of the Associated Charities. 


THE METHODS OF ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. JoHnson.— The methods of organization vary in every city. 
Occasionally, a condition of things may exist which makes it possible 
for a society to organize itself and at once take into co-operation all 
the charities of the city. That condition, however, is rare. I cannot 
give you in ten minutes anything like an outline of the method of 
organization. I will give you a few glimpses of it. First, we must 
have a central body which has relations with all the other bodies,— 
the hub of the wheel, as it were. This is called by various names, 
sometimes a Charity Organization Society, sometimes a Central 
Board of Associated Charities. You have chosen the latter name; 
and, if you will remember this name and its meaning, if you will 
always bear it in mind, if you will test every method, every attempted 
plan, by the words “ Associated Charities,” you will not go far wrong. 

Associated does not mean consolidated. There should be no desire 
to take the work of charity out of the hands of the societies already 
doing it. That is the last thing we should wish to do. 

How can this co-operation be secured? There is a text of Script 
ure which says, “If any would be great among you, let him be the 
servant of all.” If we would get co-operation, we must prove useful- 
ness. The Associated Charities must be made useful to every other 
charitable body in the city. It must be the centre of information, of 
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registration. The officers and agents of the society must solicit the 
privilege of being useful. You cannot insist upon being useful to 
people against their will. You must patiently offer your services 
again and again. So doing, you will secure the co-operation, one 
after the other, of the various organizations for charity which exist in 
the city. Eventually, after years of patient effort, you will have the 
whole body of charity in the city associated and organized ; and then 
you will be ready for very fine work. 

’ In seeking this co-operation, follow a plan something like the one 
proposed by a French officer during the war with Spain. He pro- 
posed to the general that he, with nine other perfect swordsmen, 
should challenge ten of the Spanish officers to single combat, should 
kill them and challenge ten more, and so on until, the officers being 
gone, the army would fall an easy prey. So you must take in detail 
one church or society after another; and by usefulness, by persever- 
ance, and by humility —for of all humble societies the Associated 
Charities must be the most humble, you will be accused of pride no 
matter how humble you are — you will win them all. I believe that 
is the only way to secure thorough co-operation in any city. 

You know the general plan and method of the society. It involves 
a certain amount of centralized work and a wise division of responsi- 
bility between paid laborers and volunteer laborers. This proper co- 
ordination of official and private work is of the greatest importance. 
Do not trust to official work for all, nor to volunteer work for all. 
There is danger in indiscriminate giving. It feeds all kinds of 
tramps and paupers; but it has the element of charity in it: it is 
personal and direct from benefactor to beneficiary. Another element 
of danger and a different one is in officialism. In that there is not 
the essence of charity, the personal touch that makes charity worth 
something. It is apt to be cold and heartless, and to repel modest 
worth. You want to avoid both of these dangers ; and you can do so 
by the careful division of work between those who do it as a business 
and those with whom it is a matter of sentiment only. 

I want to give two illustrations of practical work in securing co- 
operation by usefulness. I want to tell you how our society won a 
church and a man, both of whom I greatly desired to win. 

Let me say that in Chicago we had very serious opposition,— an 
opposition which is developed in every city where there has been a 
well-organized relief society at work. The good people of the relief 
society imagine that they are doing just the work that the Charity 
Organization purposes to do. It takes a long time for them to learn 
that there is something better, or at any rate something else good 
besides that which they are doing. In Chicago we had such a soci- 
ety twenty-five or thirty-five years old. It had long enjoyed the 
support of the richest men in the city, although it had not got the uni- 
versal confidence of the people. It believed that it could get all the 
money necessary. It believed that it was doing all the work neces- 
sary. The effect of its opposition was to hamper us in our work. 
But a little opposition in the beginning is a good thing for a society. 
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If everything is smooth sailing, you get to thinking that you knoy 
all about it; and the results are disastrous. We had gained a few 
churches ; but there was a particular one which I was very anxious to 
gain, and I will tell you how we did it. 

In our western district, I happened to be present when a case 
came up for discussion. It was that of an old lady of fifty with a son 
of sixteen. The boy was delicate, but was earning four dollars a 
week. That was all their support. It was not enough to keep 
them ; and the old lady had gotten into the way of going round to 
ask help. We found out what church she belonged to, that it had 
plenty of money, and that it was giving her occasional help once 
in a month or so, but not enough. I said to the agent, We should 
go and see the pastor, lay the case before him, and show him that 
the boy was doing all he could, and ought not to be made to fee! 
like a pauper. The amount he could earn was not sufficient: they 
needed about two dollars more a week. The agent went to the min- 
ister, and laid the case before him, and showed him that it was the 
duty of the church to provide a regular pension for the old lady 
until the son was able to earn more money. He saw it at once, 
and said: “That shall be done. That is just the way to help them. 
Could we not see that until you told us?” Then we told him 
that we wanted him to send the money, and not let the old lady 
have to ask it; and he said that should be done. From that day, 
a lady from the church relief society regularly came, and paid the 
old lady two dollars a week. I met the pastor shortly afterward, 
and he said, “ How are you getting on?” I said, “Fairly; but it 
takes a good while to get a new idea into people’s heads.” ‘“ Yes,” 
he said, “it took three years to get it into my head, but it is there 
now.” And then he told me of the case I have given you. From 
that time we had that church and its officers on our side. 

The vice-president of the First National Bank of Chicago is a very 
benevolent, public-spirited man. He had been nominally a supporter 
of the Charity Organization Society, and had given a few dollars to 
get rid of the solicitor, probably, but did not use us. I met him one 
day at the Bureau of Justice, and, as we walked away, he asked how 
the society was’ getting on. I said, “Pretty fairly; but we want 
better support.” He said, “I nearly sent you a man the other day 
who came and asked for money; but I hesitated between a ticket 
and a dollar, and the dollar won.” He then told me the applicant 
was a railroad man, who claimed to have come from the South, and 
had a wife and child ; was out of work, but would have employment 
in a few days, and so he gave him a dollar to help him over. I re- 
plied: “You should not have done so, or else you should have given 
him more. You say that he had a wife and child to support for 
three days. A dollar was not enough to do that. If, as you think, 
he had never begged before, you started him on a career of beggary. 
After begging from you, it was easier to ask from others. There are 
half a dozen other bankers near you, to whom he could go. He prob- 
ably made five or six dollars, an amount which he never before made 
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ina day in his life. He may have found out for the first time how well 
begging pays.” The gentleman replied: “I see I have done wrong. 
The next man I will send to you, and test your society whether it can 
do better.” He sent a man not long afterward, under similar cir- 
cumstances, an Englishman, who had worked in car-shops. He be- 
longed to that class of persons who are, perhaps, of all, the readiest 
to become paupers. It is not their fault:-it is the fault of the vile 
system of pauper relief in England. He came to me, and I said, 
“Would you rather work or beg?” He said he would cheerfully 
work ; “but I have got a wife and child, and my wife is delicate, and 
they are hungry.” I said that I would attend to that. I gave hima 
note to an agent that would secure for his wife and child a good 
dinner. I also gave the man a note to the wood-yard, saying, 
“Give this man work, and pay him in cash until further orders.” 
The man reached the wood-yard about half-past ten in the morning. 
The agent went to see the wife and child, and looked out for their 
dinner, which was paid for by the Saint George’s Benevolent Society. 
By noon the man had earned his dinner. He got some petty jobs 
outside the yard, and by evening he had earned a dollar and fifty 
cents. ‘The next day he went back to work, and again earned about 
a dollar and fifty cents, and so on for several days. Then there was 
a chance for a few days at two dollars a day and his meals. The fol- 
lowing week he got a situation as assistant janitor; and I went to the 
vice-president of the bank and told him what had been done,—the 
family helped, pauperism avoided, and all at a cost of thirty cents 
in money, and some brains, and in that case we happened to have 
both available. We secured that gentleman as a firm friend to our 
society. He put up one of our signs in his office: “‘ This office sub- 
scribes to the Charity Organization Society, and refers to it all appli- 
cants for relief.” In both of these instances, you see, we proved 
usefulness as the price of co-operation. There are so many institu- 
tions claiming public support, and advancing excellent theories which 
seem to justify their claim, that public men are apt to be conservative 
about admitting new claimants; but demonstrate usefulness, and you 
are sure of public and liberal support. 


THE PRACTICAL ADVANTAGE, 


CHARLES LEE SMITH, Baltimore.—I shall tell you of the practical 
advantages of organization in Baltimore. We are overcoming the 
opposition which was at first encountered, and of which there was 
formerly a great deal. One advantage is that it brings the different 
societies into harmony with each other. You want to bring them all 
together, have them understand the methods of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, and thus prevent the overlapping of relief. The Char- 
ity Organization Society is a clearing-house for the charities of the 
city. Every case reported to the society is investigated, and a 
record is made of it. Then any individual or society may make 
application, and the facts are given. If we have not the facts in the 
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office, an investigation is made at once. We have telephone commy 

nication with the different societies. Cards are distributed throu: ah. 
out the city; and, if a beggar applies at a door, he is given a card 
giving his name and address and also that of the party referring, and 
either he is asked to bring it to us or it is mailed to us, or it is sent 

by a message-boy. Only in that way can an individual or society 
give intelligently, especially in a large city, where there are different 
churches and organizations doing the same kind of work. A case 
came up On one occasion of a woman who had her child baptized in 
seven different churches, that she might get relief from each. If the 

first church had reported to the Charity Organization Society, and 
left a record with us, when this woman applied to the next church, 
and they had so reported to us, we would have stopped the fraud. 
But seven churches were thus imposed on before the matter was 
brought to our notice. 

Another case where fraud was practised was that of a young man, 
rather seedy in appearance, but of good address, who went from 
house to house, asking for a suit of clothes. When our agent inves- 
tigated, he was found with seven or eight good suits of clothes that 
had been given him. Those were “for his friends,” he said, when 
asked about it. 

Another case where the imposition was soon stopped was that of 
a young man who had been crippled and was appealing for help. 
His conditign appealed to charitable people, and help was lavishly 
given. The case came to us. We found that his father was an 
engineer on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, who was amply able 
to support his son; and through the instrumentality of a friendly 
visitor this was brought about, thus rescuing the son from beggary. 

The Charity Organization Society not only discovers frauds, but 
another advantage is that it brings the giver and receiver of alms 
into closer relations with each other. A case that occurs to me was 
that of a man from New England who lost his position in Baltimore. 
Many, but fruitless, were his efforts to find work. When reported to 
us, the family was in a starving condition. We investigated the case, 
and found that the first want was for food, which was immediately 
supplied. A friendly visitor was found for the family, profitable 
employment was soon secured for the husband, and they were saved 
from pauperism. Thus by the use of the society fraud may be pre- 
vented, and adequate relief may be found for the worthy by securing 
for them what might otherwise have been given to the unworthy. 

I do not know how many relief-giving societies you may have in 
San Francisco. In Baltimore, we have more than one hundred and 
twenty, not including those subsidiary to the churches. We have 
a German relief-giving society, the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the 
Society of St. George, and many others. An Irishman having an 
English wife, the one Catholic the other Protestant, needing help, 
may with propriety appeal to numerous societies; and the charity 
organization clearing-house is needed, that they may not be supported 
in idleness, and from honest poverty drift into pauperism and trust 
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to the community for support. In Baltimore, besides individuals, 
nearly all the leading churches and relief-giving societies co-operate 
with us. Recently, one pastor sent in a long list of pensioners; and 
it was found that some were drawing from three or four different 
churches. In every one of these cases, we tried to secure adequate 
relief, and to prevent the unworthy from receiving the help that 
should have gone to the worthy. We have a large majority of the 
representative citizens working with us. To succeed, any Charity 
Organization Society must have the co-operation of the citizens as 
well as that of the churches and benevolent societies. 

Another advantage is that this method tends to stop door to door 
begging. Several years ago, it used to be the case that you could 
hardly go through any street of Baltimore without finding beggars. 
Before our society came into existence, they were in the habit of 
receiving twenty-five cents here and there, thus enabling them to live 
without working. Now, when a case appeals for aid, it is usually 
sent to us. Our first object is to get work for both the worthy and 
the unworthy. We want the unworthy to become worthy. Ours isa 
charity that suffereth long and is kind. It is called “scientific char- 
ity”: I prefer to call it “Christian charity.” I have given you 
briefly some of the advantages from organization that we have real- 
ized in Baltimore. They are advantages which may, and I hope will, 
be realized in San Francisco. 


WORK OF THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. 


Mrs. Jacoss, of Colorado.—In Denver we have a Relief Society 
of fourteen years’ standing under our control, and a wood-yard where 
we can send tramps and those who try to get work and cannot get 
it. We have beds for them, and food. They have to work for what 
they get. We have a sign up, “ No one can enter here unless he 
earns what he eats and his lodging.” Last year, we took care of 
six hundred and forty men. We sell the wood to our friends, and 
the wood-yard is almost self-supporting. That is one way of rid- 
ding a city of men who apply for help, when you do not wish to give 
them money. We have also a Home for the Friendless, where the 
aged, and children of poor working mothers, are taken in, and also 
women who have not found opportunities or means of support. We 
also take care of the out-door poor. The city is divided into dis- 
tricts. In every district we have a number of lady visitors. The 
moment a case is reported, we have our own agent to look after it. 
We have rooms connected with our Associated Charities, where we 
have clothes and shoes to distribute. We try to send every child 
to school who is of school age, and we try to have all that we can go 
into the free kindergarten. When a case of need is found, if worthy, 
help is given at once, and a visitor sent for. One day a doctor 
called, and said, “ Will you go with me to see an urgent case?” We 
went. In the room, a very pleasant room, we found a most beautiful 
young woman, with a little boy. She had arrived penniless, friend- 
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less, was unable to secure work, and was on the verge of committing 
suicide. I said to her: “Do not be discouraged. Let your mother 
heart look up. Look at your lovely boy: you have much to live for,” 
I said to her, “ Although we have never seen you before, you are one 
of us.” We took her to the Home, with her boy, and secured fo; 
her nursing at twenty dollars a week. But this lasted only a short 
time. Again she was thrown on her own resources, and was in no 
condition to face the world. We started a mending bureau for her, 
and circulated tickets in every laundry in the city, with references, 
saying that we would take charge of mending. That woman noy 
has more work than she can possibly manage. She has bought a 
sewing-machine. Her boy is a messenger; and they are both com- 
fortable and happy. 

That is the way friendly visiting is done. It does not consist in 
going into a house, and saying: Howdo you do? I am sorry for you. 
I will come again to-morrow. The work of the friendly visitor means 
to come yourself, dear mothers: it means taking your little children 
with you, and teaching them how to take care of the poor, how to 
throw themselves into their positions, how to make them manage, and 
to know that the world requires duties from them from infancy to 
manhood. It is not what we give, but what we share. You must 
make the poor feel that you are part and parcel of them; that they 
can come to you for advice ; that you can come to them day or night ; 
that you can say to them, How can I help you? how can I better 
your condition? to let them know that you are their friend, indeed. 

It is in our homes that we must begin. We must interest our chil- 
dren in doing charitable work. At Thanksgiving time, we wanted to 
give every poor family in the city a Thanksgiving dinner. We went to 
the public schools and asked for help, and you have no idea how those 
little ones loved to give it. We told them they might bring anything 
that was convenient. Some brought apples. We received barrels 
and barrels of apples. We told others that they might bring pota- 
toes, and we received barrels and barrels of potatoes. Finally, the 
teachers had to restrain them, or they would have filled the school- 
room with their gifts. That is what we need,— that our little ones 
should be interested. 

Every Christmas we take our district visitors, and go into the 
house of every family that is recorded on our books, and give turkey 
and cranberries, tea, coffee, and everything donated, shoes and 
clothes. We want everybody to feel that, when they come to us, it 
is not in fear, but it is in love. That is what we mean by friendly 
visiting. 

Now, a word as to how we are imposed on. A man was sent to 
me by the railroad authorities. He had a despatch saying that his 
wife, who was on her way to him, had been robbed of $160 and her 
tickets. What could we do? We sent to one of the officers of the 
Union Pacific Road, and asked to have her sent forward. He re- 
plied that it was impossible, unless the ticket could be found. Until 
that was produced, the Interstate Commerce Law prevented him 
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from doing anything more. I sent the man to the Caledonia Society. 
The secretary was gone. Then I said, “I will take the responsibility, 
and advance the money.”” We had no meeting for a few days. Mean- 
time, we had a cyclone of John Thomases. He had been to Rev. 
Myron Reed, who had given him $10. He had been to Dean Hart, 
who had given him $12. In fact, he had been all over town with 
this telegram. The people had been sympathetic and helped him. 
But Mr. Reed found out about it, and John Thomas was under arrest. 
He had received $85 in one week. 

Here is anothercase. A poor woman came to me, and said: “I need 
advice so badly. Cannot you help me?” I replied, “I will do so, 
as far as lies in my power.” “I have a daughter,” she said, “of 
seventeen, whom I[ cannot control. I am a dressmaker. Iam not 
able to watch her. She is not a vicious girl, but incorrigible. What 
can 1 do?” Isaid, ‘‘ You and the girl come here.” I found, on 
seeing her, that we could do nothing with her. I went to the police 
justice, and put the case before him, and told him that it was to be 
absolutely private; that I did not want the girl to go before the 
courts ; that I wanted the case disposed of privately. Every time a 
young girl’s name is put in the paper in such a connection it is a 
brand. For the sake of the future redemption of girls, it ought to be 
prevented, if possible. The judge asked the girl what possessed her 
to act so. She said that, when she got out, she did not want to go 
home. The girl was committed for one year to the House of the 
Good Shepherd. She threw her arms around my neck, and said, “ I 
will do everything you say, if you will not part me from my mother.” 
“ Lizzie,” I said, “Sit is too late. You could have been such a com- 
fort to your mother: now you must leave her, when she needs you 
most. But at the end of the year you will be released, and, I hope, 
a better, wiser, and purer girl.” I went occasionally to see her. The 
last time I was there, she said: “Mrs. Jacobs, with all my heart I 
thank you for putting me here. I begin to see how wrong I have 
been. Help me to be a good girl, and, when I come out, you will see 
what I will do for mother.” We hope that this will be the case; for 
is there anything better or sweeter than a pure girl? And, mothers, 
let me appeal to you to bring up your boys to be as pure as your 
daughters. Bring them up to respect women, to remember that all 
the women they see are somebody’s mothers, wives, or daughters, and 
that, if they see women in a degraded condition, they will look on 
them with a pitying eye, and not help them to be more degraded. 

I was once notified that a girl was lying helpless at the jail. I 
went to the jail, and asked to see the girl. On a forlorn bunk was 
lying a poor, sick, friendless girl, ill almost unto death and a stranger. 
I asked her how she came there. She said that they found her on 
a step. I asked the officers why they did not send word to us, but 
they replied they had not time. The girl told me that, on being sent 
to the jail, she had to be stripped and examined by the men. That 
made me mad. We called a woman’s meeting of the women of the 
city, and we did not invite a man to preside. There was not a man 
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on the platform. Women advertised the meeting, women wrote the 
programmes, and did the praying and the talking. We told the men 
of that city what we thought of the condition of affairs in the jail, 
We told them that it was an outrage that a woman should be stripped 
and examined by men. We told them that there should be a woman 
at the police station. They replied that there was no appropriation 
to pay for such an officer. We made up the necessary sum ourselves, 
and they hired a woman. Last June, a city appropriation was made: 
and now a police matron is one of the regular force. The next thing 
we are going to have is a house of detention for women. Whenever 
a girl comes to your doorstep, do not send her away. Take her in 
and talk to her, and see what you can do for her before she is put 
into the hands of the public. 

I am glad to hear that you have here a club of young working- 
girls. When a girl stands all day in a store, she wants, just as al| 
girls want, some diversion. We want homes for such girls, where 
they can have a library and amusement and a place to receive callers, 

In all these matters, you must go out into the world, and do for 
others what you would like others to do for you in the same condition, 


AN APPEAL FOR LIGHT. 


Mr. Van Ness.— A cry for help, for better conditions of existence 
for all, that is a tremendous subject to touch in the ten minutes at 
my disposal. But let me briefly mention some of the tendencies of 
the day. As introduction, two pictures: one represents the bleak 
New England coast, the sea in the distance, and a little ship riding in 
the harbor; and in the snow a group of people are kneeling in prayer, 
thanking the Divine Father for his care and guidance during a stormy 
voyage. Who are these people? They are the Pilgrim Fathers. 
They have endured storm and cold. They brave the wilds of a new 
country, and all the perils consequent upon a new civilization ; and 
for what? To enjoy religious liberty. 

Another picture. In the foreground of it you see a table in old 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, upon which is lying a document 
shortly to be made most famous. Certain men are signing it, and 
thereby pledging their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor to what? To 
political liberty. 

Do these pictures stand for facts? Let us see. 

The United States, while it is in theory, both politically and relig- 
iously, acting on the principle that all men are brothers, and that one 
human life is as valuable as another, is socially acting on just the re- 
verse principle. I need not more than call your attention to this fact, 
for it is apparent to all. The poor American day laborer may be very 
much consoled to learn from the lips of the preacher that his soul is 
an emanation of the divine and destined for immortality; but, per- 
haps, while he is hearing this, he has to stand in the vestibule of the 
church, or take an obscure seat somewhere, because his social posi- 
tion is not such as to warrant the usher in showing him to a front 
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pew. Or again, his pride may be highly gratified to learn at the even- 
ing ward meeting or convention that even the presidential chair is 
within his reach ; but he will find the next day that his place is on the 
rear, or in some back street, and that not a door on Fifth Avenue or 
Beacon Street is open to him on that account. Worse than all, his 
position is as rigidly fixed in the factory or the mill as it is in the 
street and in society. 

Politically, educationally, religiously, our theories are toward equal- 
ity ; but socially and economically the tendencies are just the reverse. 
In one direction, they are working toward a higher life; in another, 
they are toward clans and caste. We are having all sorts of new re- 
form movements, Nationalism and Socialism, etc., to bring these oppo- 
site tendencies into harmony; but all these movements will prove 
abortive. Why? Because these things cannot be remedied in any 
one country. The same thing is going on in all countries. Let me 
illustrate. There is a little country in Europe, Switzerland, shut up 
by its hills and mountains. The Swiss people say: “We will be inde- 
pendent of other countries. We will make a specialty of watch-mak- 
ing, and confine it to ourselves.” By and by, men in Connecticut 
make delicate machinery for clocks and watches; and the watches 
thus made are now being turned out by the thousands, and the Swiss 
find that their slow hand-work is left behind. So it is going on 
through the whole world. We are competing with one another, one 
city against another, one nation against another. Hence the present 
industrial tendencies: on the one hand, this aggregation of capital 
attempting to bring machinery to better perfection, that we may com- 
pete with France, Germany, and other countries in their products; 
and, on the other side, crowds of workmen driven by necessity into 
changed economic relations. Thus our labor market is being over- 
crowded, and labor competition becomes bitter and cruel. With the 
better machinery and better plans of manufacturers, needed to com- 
pete with other countries, men are being thrown out of employment. 
What shall they do? Not very long ago a man came to my study, 
‘who had been working fifteen years at one thing. All this time he 
bad been doing just this one little, intricate thing ; but machinery was 
invented which could do that particular thing, and he was no longer 
needed. That is the condition of hundreds. That is the industrial 
tendency. What is to become of such men? We are in a transition 
period. Meantime, these same working people and their families are 
being educated, getting new wants, with less to satisfy them. What 
is to be done? We want to keep these people thus thrown out of em- 
ployment from falling into the pauper class from despair, from becom- 
ing anarchists. When they lose employment, we want to keep them 
from begging, to raise them up and put them into harmony with the 
new industrial conditions. It is necessary for those people who be- 
lieve in uplifting the human race to work for it now, to listen to this 
appeal from below,— not to wait until Bellamy’s twentieth century 
commonwealth comes, not to wait until the kingdom of God comes, 
but in this present period to seek out the causes, and see if there is 
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any remedy for the evils of the day. This is true, not only of Cali- 
fornia, but of Colorado, and of all the country. Men of all nationali- 
ties need help. There is a cry for life. Let us put our shoulders to 
the wheel, and see what we can do. 

Mr. McCu.tocu.— The conclusion of the whole matter is this: tha: 
by faithful study of existing conditions, by gradual co-operation of «|| 
the relief agencies now established, it is possible to check the downward 
movement. It is no easy task: it is not a dilettante work ; but it is 
possible. It is possible to adjust and settle some of the difficulties, 
It is possible to keep little children, through the kindergartens, from 
falling into misery and idleness. It is possible to keep young girls 
from leading a life of shame,—for twelve, or even two, men or 
women to make a charity organization society for that purpose. 
These associated efforts will prevent the growth of great evils, and 
will assist us in the restoration of just so much wasted and fallen 
humanity. At the beautiful gate of that temple which Herod built, 
a lame man is lying. He has been lame from birth. Medical and 
surgical skill are wanting. His only thought is of alms that shall 
buy shelter and food, and which he receives from the men who 
pass through the gate. He asks an alms of Peter and John. Peter 
says, “ Silver and gold have I none.” His heart is heavy. His hand 
falls. “Silver and gold have I none.” What else can help the lame 
man? Is there no help besides that? “Silver and gold have I none”; 
but, “such as I have, I give thee,”—the personal help of a loving 
heart. “Such as I have,”—the personal individual self of every man 
and woman. “Such as I have,”—the experience gained through 
long observation. ‘Such as I have,”—this sympathy that has come 
through sorrow. “Such as I have,”—the pity that I feel as I think 
of the men and women and little children. ‘Such as I have,” —in 
the name and in the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth, walk and live. Such 
as you have, you wealthy souls, men and women,— not necessarily 
wealthy in money or stocks, but wealthy by reason of the endowment 
which the Highest has given you; wealthy by reason of the oppor- 
tunity offered you, by the endowment of personal affection, by the 
opportunity of co-operation; wealthy by reason of your ability to 
help the man who lies at the beautiful gate of our civilization, lame, 
and lagging on the road. 

Shall we not take hold? Can you not, as you make your splendid 
progress from strength to strength, stop to think of those who have 
fallen out by the way, who have no strength and no health? Will 
you not take hold of this social problem, and each day bring back 


with you at least one man who has fallen among thieves by the 
Jericho road? 


Adjourned. 


MINUTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


°* TENTH SESSION. 
Monday, Sept. 16, 1889. 


The Conference met at 9.30 A.M., the President in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. H. H. Hart. The special order for 
the morning was “The Care of the Insane.” Dr. Hoyt, of New 
York, was called to the chair. A paper by Dr. W. W. Godding, of 
Washington, D.C., on “ Thé State in the Care of its Insane,” was 
read in his absence by Dr. E. T. Wilkins, superintendent of the Napa 
Asylum for the Insane (page 63). 


The discussion was opened by 
Dr. Wilkins. 


DISCUSSION ON CARE OF INSANE, 


Dr. WILKINS.— What Dr. Godding has to say about the quantity 
of land and water for an asylum should be axiomatic, yet it is a fact 
that few institutions have selected sites having all the advantages that 
he has prescribed. An abundant supply of water, coming by gravita- 
tion into the buildings, is of much importance. Land is the cheapest 


thing that a State can purchase, but there are few institutions that 
I have visited in this country or in Europe with sufficient land. I 
have never seen one with too much land and water. At Stockton, 


we have only one hundred and twenty acres, with over fifteen hun- 
dred patients. It is utterly impossible for the officers to do justice to 
themselves or to their patients on that little patch of land. They 
cannot even dispose of their swill to hogs, for they cannot keep them 
on account of the odor. The sewage question is of great importance. 
Of course, we cannot get all the things we want in one location. 
The great difficulty here has been water. Some of our institutions 
have suffered very much. One institution at San Quentin pays thou- 
sands of dollars a month for water. At Stockton, they have to pay 
considerable for water; but it has to be pumped. At Santa Clara 
there is abundant water, but only 276 acres of land, rich and pro- 
ductive ; but it is deficient in two points. There is only seventeen 
feet fall in three-quarters of a mile. The water comes from artesian 
wells, and irrigates the whole; but it has to be pumped into the 
house — more than a million gallons a day —from the two wells. It 
is within thirty-nine miles of San Francisco ; and it is in a healthful, 
country, not so beautiful as ours because the hills are not so close 
and we have more ground,— twelve hundred acres, and not an acre 
to spare. They have not so fine a view; and the climate is not so 
delightful, with its broad surface of the bay, which tempers the wind 
coming from the sea. We have the advantage of having the water 
come into our building and separate fire reservoirs, two million gal- 
lons coming in an eight-inch pipe, with power to go all over the 
building. The sewage empties half a mile from the house into tide- 
water, There is not an asylum in Southern California where we have 
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not been preaching land and water, water and land. When J said 
that I wanted an acre of land and a hundred gallons of water a day 
for each patient, they thought it would take our whole appropriation 
to get the land. I devised a plan by which we should hold the land, 

and let the next legislature appropriate for the buildings. I judge 
the legislature was impressed with this device ; for the commissioners 
have selected a location for the new institution for the feeble-minded 
with sixteen hundred acres of land and two hundred thousand gallons 
of water a day, and the governor has approved, and they are going to 
put those children there. I congratulate them on the wisdom they 
have exercised. : 

Mr. Nims, of Washington, asked if the asylums of California were 
not sufficient for the insane. 

Dr. Wilkins replied that no insane person had ever been denied 
admission to an insane asylum in California, but they were over- 
crowded and the legislature had appropriated a million dollars for 
another. 

Mrs. A. A. Gleeson, of Pasadena, said that she wished to protest 
against certain points in the paper. Her experience in fifteen years’ 
practice in a sanitarium had been that insane patients boarded out in 
plain farmers’ homes, one or two at atime, were much more apt to 
recover than when huddled together in large institutions. 

Dr. Byers said that the asylum at Napa was one of the most 
attractive he had seen ; and the great family was so happy and bright 
that, with one exception, he would not have known but it might have 
been a National Conference of Charities and Correction. 

Dr. FisHER.— We are all familiar with the name of Dr. Godding as 
one of the most eminent superintendents in the country. His 
experience is much larger than mine; and it is perhaps my more 
limited experience that gives me more hope of the boarding-out 
system. At the State Almshouse in Massachusetts, we have three 
hundred and fifty insane patients of the chronic class: three hundred 
of them are women. Within the past two or three years there has 
been adopted a plan for boarding out by which some of these have 
been put into families, the State paying three dollars and a quarter 
a week for their board. 

Q.— Who selects the patients ? 

Dr. FisHer.— The State Board of Charities exercises the same 
power here as in placing neglected children. We sent out about 
sixty women. It was my fortune to know the condition and progress 
of some of them intimately; and I believe that for those patients who 
have become quiet, in whom the acute stages are past and they have 
come into a condition of dementia, their prospects are better, and 
they are much more likely to improve under the influences of family 
life than in the institutions where large numbers are gathered together 
on the congregate plan. The public have very erroneous ideas in 
regard to the insane. The popular idea is that they are maniacs, 
utterly dangerous ina home. But those of us who are familiar with 
the subject realize that many are more like children in mind, that 
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they are not maniacs, that they can be safely taken into our homes, 
and that in these homes they will receive individual attention and 
teaching, as we teach children, and that they may gradually develop 
and become better able to take care of themselves and to be helpful 
than if they were left in the asylum or hospital. I remember some 
persons, living far away from any city in a farming community, asked 
me about taking boarders ; and I suggested that they take the insane. 
[hey lifted up their hands in holy horror at the suggestion. Very 
well, I said,come down and see me, and perhaps you can pick out 
some one. ‘The experiment was tried. ‘They took one, and then 
another, and they became interested in those wards, as they were to 
them, and the patients soon became helpful. They learned to wash 
dishes, make beds, and to do plain sewing. It is this individual atten- 
tion which develops them faster than can be done in the asylum. We 
who have charge of institutions realize that the average insane attend- 
ant is quite desirous of getting her living “in the line of the least 
resistance,” and that she will educate patients to do a certain amount 
of her work if she can. When my assistants knew that I was about 
to send out patients, they objected to having those whom they had 
trained sent; but the patients went. Then I observed that the 
attendants picked out other patients and devoted their attention to 
them individually, that they might train them to do the work of those 
sent out. So I considered the reaction of this system as beneficial to 
the institution. The activities and energy of the attendants were 
roused in the process, educating patients up to a degree of helpful- 
ness ; and they did not fully relapse into the state of indifference in 
which they were before. So I have been willing and glad to put out 
my best patients to board, believing that it was better for the patient 
to receive the kindly care of the family, and better for the institution. 
Of course, great care must be exercised in selecting the family into 
which these patients go. There will be those who regard only the 
loaves and fishes, hoping to get work out of their boarders, and will 
overwork them. The families who take these patients must be 
watched over by supervising boards as carefully as those in which 
neglected children are placed. ‘There is a great responsibility on 
boards of charity in supervising this work. But I cannot but believe 
that there will be more and more of these unfortunate people who 
will be put into homes where they will receive the help of the family 
life and will develop into conditions of helpfulness, and that many 
eventually will be kept free of expense, the State still holding super- 
vision over them. 

A. O. Wricut, of Wisconsin.— We draw a broad line between the 
acute and chronic insane. Our county asylums do not receive recent 
cases: they go to the State hospital. Our system is of recent growth, 
and is not finished yet. We have two State hospitals, one accom- 
modating 450, and the other 650 patients, and always overcrowded. 
Our county asylums have been relieving this overcrowding. We 
have no insane in jails. There are about twenty in poorhouses, 
where they are well cared for. 
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The way in which the State exercises its power over the county 
insane asylums is this. In addition to the regular supervision which 
the State Board of Charities and Reform has over them, the power to 
inspect, to recommend, and to report, it has certain executive powers, 
No building can be erected without our approval. When the loca- 
tion and plans are approved and the buildings are finished, we then 
certify to the Secretary of State that such a county asylum is within 
the law; and from that time it receives an appropriation from the 
State, conditioned upon the annual approval by the State Board of 
Charities and Reform of their bills. The very first thing I have to do 
when I go back is to go through the items of eighteen hundred bills 
coming in on the rst of October, and present them to the State Board 
of Charities and Reform as soon as I have got through. For a year 
we have been discussing these asylums, to see whether we will con- 
tinue to accept them. We are watching them all the time, and so 
know beforehand that they will be approved. I shall carefully audit 
the bills, however, to detect errors in the items. Appropriations upon 
these bills will be made to the amount of about one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars this year for the eighteen small asylums now 
in operation. This power of the purse is a great power. It enables 
us to remove superintendents when necessary. We have been 
compelled on two occasions to notify county authorities that they 
must remove certain men; and it has been done. If it had not been 
done, they would not have received their money. Thus we secured 
a change in the management of the institutions. 

A DELEGATE.— Do you think that was just? 

Mr. WriGHT.— We think so. In one case, the superintendent was 
drunk for nine days; in the other case, he was starving the in- 
mates. 

We agree with the statement of Dr. Godding as to the amount of 
land needed, only instead of one acre to an inmate we have from two 
to four acres for each patient, and we find that more could be used. 
Land is necessary, in order to have plenty of stock ; and a portion of 
it should be woodland, partly for employment and partly for fuel. 
My ideal would be to have at least four acres for each inmate. We 
have not to exceed one hundred patients in one asylum: that is our 
rule. You cannot have much less than that on the ground of 
economy ; but I think that one hundred is about the limit of economy, 
and that a larger number would cost more proportionately. The 
counties put up the buildings at their own expense, but on our plans. 
They are built of solid brick, with solid brick partition walls, and 
cost between three and four hundred dollars per capita. 

We are able, by having a small number together, to have a system 
of open doors. All day long, from early morning until dark, the outer 
doors stand open; and every inmate is at liberty to go in and out at 
his pleasure anywhere near the building. We get monthly reports 
from all the asylums ; and once in three months some of the members 
of the State Board visit them, so that these reports are verified. 

We reject none except homicidal cases. Broken down, old, crip- 
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pled, and blind demented persons, all unable to work, make up 
about ten or fifteen per cent. of the total number. We have about 
seventy-five per cent. at some occupation; and that, we think, is a 
vood record. If some of our superintendents had more enterprise 
and more faith, we could get a better average. The best asylums 
have from eighty-five to ninety-five per cent. at some occupation ; 
that is to say, every inmate capable of doing any work does some 
work. About one-half of all the inmates are busy all day. I do not 
mean to say that their work is worth much pecuniarily. There are 
some whose work is worth as much as that of a sane person, how- 
ever. We encourage our superintendents to bring up the laboring 
capacity of these insane people, not for the sake of getting work out 
of them, but for the sake of keeping the inmates employed. 

We have in many cases a crude system of manual training. In 
some cases, we have been able to train back the intelligence through 
this manual training. An attendant will take an entirely demented 
person by the hand, and clasp the hand over some tool, and then 
move the hand round to do the work. It may be something as 
simple as dish washing. She will teach her to hold the dish, without 
dropping it, in one hand, and the cloth in the other. By patience and 
steady teaching, the patient will learn the operation, and with this 
activity of the body comes back little by little the lost intelligence. 
We have had a great many cases of that kind. 

The recoveries of the chronic insane are few; but the improvement 
in their condition and in their happiness is marked under this system, 
and many are so far improved that they can go home, and all are 
more content than they ever were before. 

We claim that by taking the chronic insane out of the hospitals it 
leaves the superintendent more time to attend to the acute and 
recent cases. We claim, also, that it is more economical and natural 
to transfer these people to farm life. We think that the money that 
is usually spent on large fine buildings can be better spent in caring 
for the patients. In many of our Eastern States, a portion of the 
insane are cared for at great expense in State hospitals, and another 
large portion are not cared for properly in jails and poorhouses. The 
same amount of money used more economically would care for all the 
insane ; and that is what we claim we are doing. 

When we say that the cost of maintenance for our insane averages 
about $1.75 a week, gentlemen from other States say that we are not 
doing it properly ; but leaders in this Conference who have visited 
our institutions have satisfied themselves that this is not false, but true 
economy. ‘The economy comes in the fact of having a larger amount 
of land and a larger amount of labor from the insane, and that we 
raise a large part of what we use. Our bills for fuel, meat, and 
vegetables are small, because we raise them all. We are asked if we 
have physicians for superintendents. No: we would rather not have 
them. Good physicians cost too much, and poor ones are worse than 
none at all. We have visiting physicians, the best in the neighbor- 
hood, who visit regularly, who are the health officers of the institution 
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and advisers in regard to the treatment of the insane. Our superin- 
tendents are from the best class of farmers. Salaries range from 
eight to thirteen hundred dollars, including board for themselves and 
families. We try to secure the services of good farmers and their 
wives ; and the wives are often the better of the two. We say to the 
county officers, In selecting a superintendent, see what kind of a 
wife he has. If you can find a good woman, and the man is tolerable, 
that will do. The woman has charge of the interests of the house. 
She has the home life in her hands, and that is the most important 
part. 

Dr. WymMan.—I am not the superintendent of an insane asylum; 
and I am sorry that none of our superintendents are here to answer 
Mr. Wright. I visited the institutions in Wisconsin, and can bear 
witness to what he says. It is true that we have more brains than 
we use. God has been lavish with this as with other gifts. When 
that part of the brain which a man has used most becomes exhausted, 
the most rational thing to do is to develop the latent portion that has 
never been developed. And the treatment which Mr. Wright has de- 
scribed is just the treatment to do that. But I am sorry to say | 
have not seen work of that kind done in State asylums as much as in 
private institutions. I have learned to believe with probably the best 
alienists that the men who cure the largest number of the insane are 
those who manage private institutions. There is reason for that. 
No doubt the methods which the superintendent of the public hos- 
pital adopts may be as good, but his responsibility is vastly different. 
He has not only the work of the physician to do, but he is the keeper 
of the insane. If we look at the history of the insane, we shall find 
that the man who first broke the shackles of the insane and made 
them free, and led them out of the dungeon, was not a keeper of the 
insane, but a physician. It was Pinel. The physician should not be 
concerned with looking after the bread and butter and such things. 
I am sorry that our institutions have so frequently combined the 
offices of the superintendent or keeper and the physician. In our 
State of Michigan, where we have something like twenty-five hundred 
people in the insane asylum, our legislature has not voted a million 
dollars for a new asylum. Our people are beginning to think that 
one of the questions of the hour is, What shall be done with the in- 
sane? We had notice more than a year ago that there was not room 
for another patient ; but they have crept in till the institutions are 
fuller than before. This thing, however, has developed from the 
pressure. So many coming in, others have had to go out, and a 
larger per cent. has been “cured.” We have learned to see that the 
proportion of cures depends on the amount of pressure on the institu- 
tion. That is a very simple way of treating the insane; but I call it 
the keeper’s way, and not the physician’s. The asylum superin- 
tendents want another institution that will hold from seven to fifteen 
hundred people. But a smaller army want to develop smaller institu- 
tions, to scatter the inmates, to get them out where they can have 
more liberty and more opportunity for labor. We want to develop 
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what Mr. Wright has designated the county or cottage system, as dis- 
tinct from the large asylum system, which will hold only a small 
number. That matter is still in controversy in Michigan. We have 
a stay in the matter till the legislature meets again. How it will 
come out I do not know. ‘Those interested in the large asylums are 
opposed to the development of the small ones. We feel that the 
work of the large asylums must be supplemented ; that there is some- 
thing to be done besides the work of the superintendents. 

Dr. WiLkins, California——I may say a word about placing the 
insane in families. I visited Gheel with great interest, where we find, 
perhaps, the perfection of the family system. About eleven hundred 
insane are boarded in that community. About eight hundred families 
take boarders. ‘They receive a franc a day for each patient kept by 
them. Most of the families take but one patient, a few two, but four 
is the limit that any one can take. ‘They help to do everything. In 
Scotland they have undertaken this to a limited extent; and, when I 
was there, I was taken by the commissioners for an entire day round 
to see the different families where these people were boarded. In 
each place, I think, the plan was working admirably. But in my re- 
port which I made on my return to California, and in which I com- 
mended this system, I expressed the opinion that the difficulty in this 
country would be to find persons who werg willing to take charge of 
the insane, even for the compensation paid by the State in caring for 
them in the asylum. We have encouraged relatives and friends to take 
patients from the asylum. I have never objected to having a patient 
taken out that I thought was harmless. We have encouraged them 
to go out on trial, on leave of absence. ‘There is a great prejudice in 
this State against the insane. A few miles from here a board of 
supervisors passed an ordinance concerning a private asylum that was 
to be built in that neighborhood, that it should be surrounded by an 
eight-foot brick wall with guards, and that no insane person should 
be allowed to go out without an attendant. That is the kind of preju- 
dice we have to meet, and it will take time to overcome that. In 
Massachusetts, more people are willing to take these people for a 
small consideration. The older the community and the denser the 
population, the more readily you will find homes for them. Perhaps 
the plan of Mr. Wright might help to overcome this prejudice. I 
have never been in favor of large asylums. As to the location of 
asylums, I believe they should be placed, like public school-houses, 
where they are most needed. They should be easy of access, so that 
the relatives can go and see for themselves how the patients are 
cared for. For years many of our insane people have had to go five 
hundred miles, sometimes in iron shackles, I am sorry to say; and, 
many of them being poor, of course their friends could not visit them. 
One great difficulty here is that people are too ready to send their 
friends to insane asylums. We have people who bring friends who are 
perfectly harmless, but who are a little troublesome at home. Many 
of our patients could go home if they had some one there to look after 
them, We have adopted the cottage system in connection with our 
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institution at Napa, and I hope to extend it. The people are raising 
small fruits, cultivating the land, and are employed usefully. . 
ployment is the great thing in their care. 

Mr. Jounson.— We have in Indiana a State system, and propose 
to take care of all the insane by the State ; but I do not suppose we 
shall soon accomplish it, because by the time we complete one 
hospital there are enough insane waiting to fill it and another, | 
was visiting one of our county poorhouses a few weeks ago, and 
went into the farm-yard, where a man was working. As soon as he 
saw the superintendent, he picked up a pitchfork and ran at him, 
I started back in consternation. But the superintendent coolly said, 
“ You aren’t mad, are you, Bill?” ‘“ No,” was the reply: “ are you?” 
And he turned back, and went on with his work. The man was per- 
fectly harmless, but he scares people nearly out of their wits. The 
superintendent is a man of courage and an excellent officer. He 
knows how to treat this man; and the man is happy, except on Sunday, 
when he grumbles and swears because he is not allowed to work in 
the barn-yard. Six out of seven officers would keep that man locked 
up all the time. But, given his liberty, he is the best worker on the 
farm. We have small county poor-farms, and most of them are in the 
care of good men and women; and, where there are a few insane 
upon them, they are well cared for. I believe that a great many of 
the chronic insane could be kept the same as any other paupers. If 
there are no children to tease them, they get on very well. 

Dr. Vivian, Minnesota.— Dr. Voorsanger asked a question about 
committing insane persons to asylums. He thought they were arrested 
and treated as criminals, that they were not considered as they ought 
to be, as merely sick people. It has been my duty to act as juryman 
and aid in the commitment of a great many insane people to insane 
asylums ; and it seems to me the best way to answer his question is to 
give a real instance. Some years ago a patient of mine, a farmer, 
was so injured as to require an amputation. His wife had to leave 
the farm, and come to town to take care of him. The people were 
poor, but not paupers. They could take care of themselves, when well 
and at home, but could not pay for a nurse. His wife had to stay 
with him night and day. Affairs at home did not go right; and, in 
consequence of the physical strain, and worry, she became insane, so 
violently insane that she attacked me with a knife, and without 
assistance I could not have got away from her. The question came 
up, What shall we do with this woman, with few friends and away 
from home? In Minnesota, the complaint is made to and the patient 
is brought before the probate judge, who appoints a jury. Gen- 
erally, two physicians and himself constitute that jury. Why is this 
done? That the matter may be made public. If one or two phy- 
sicians had the power to send a person to an asylum, perhaps five 
hundred miles off, this power might sometimes be improperly used. 
We have all heard of such cases. The patient is said to be “tried 
by this jury ; but he is not tried, in any proper sense of the word. He 
is publicly examined. The patient is brought before the judge, and 
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the relatives and friends may come if they choose. The jury are 
furnished by the State with printed questions, as to the residence of 
the patient, his nativity, his family history, whether he has been 
insane before or not, and, if insane before, whether treated in any 
institution, whether his parents or grandparents or brothers or sisters 
have been insane, as to the character of the attack ; if insane before, 
whether it was acute, how long the attack lasted; in short, as much 
of the history of the patient as possible, and this in the presence of 
as many spectators as choose to present themselves. The patient who 
is declared insane by this jury is taken to the State hospital, and 
these papers are taken along, that they may give the superintendent 
some clew as to what he may expect. If the patient is a woman, the 
law requires that a woman shall accompany her. 

Dr. WILKINS.— That is the custom, but not the law in California,— 
that a woman shall have the company of a woman when taken to the 
State asylum. 

Dr. Vivian.— All this publicity is for the 
patient. 

' Mr. Wricut.— Suppose the person 
moved? 


protection of the 


were too sick to be re- 


Dr. Vivian.— Then the jury would adjourn, to meet at the pa- 
tient’s house or temporary residence. 

Dr. VOORSANGER.— Why does an insane man need any more pro- 
tection and all this publicity than a man who has consumption ? 


Dr. VivIAN.— Because there is a wide-spread feeling in all com- 
munities that patients are sometimes taken to institutions of this 
kind who are not insane, and detained there for months or years. 
It is to prevent any suspicion of that kind, and to make it as difficult 
as possible to do so. It seems to be the best method of protecting 
the patient and notifying all concerned that he has rights that the law 
respects. 

Dr. CHARLUTTE B. Brown, California.—If you were to visit the 
new City Hall of San Francisco between the hours of eleven and 
twelve, and see the commitment of the insane in our city, and think 
that the patient might be your sister or mother, you would think it 
one of the most trying experiences of your life. There has to be a 
public examination on account of suspicion ; but I think we need to 
see if we cannot make this a personal matter, and screen our friends 
from over-publicity. Our City Hall is the passage-way of children 
going to and from school; and I have never been at a commit- 
ment where there were not from twenty to thirty children walking in 
front of the room where the patients were being committed, and star- 
ing in, especially if there was a violent patient. The patient is 
usually sane enough to know what it means to be taken there; and it 
is not strange if he is violent. However kindly you talk, these 
women regard it as a disgrace to be committed as insane. The City 
Hall does not seem the proper place. A physician’s office would be 
more desirable ; and children and hangers-on of such a place are not 
suitable witnesses. I know it is difficult for a physician to go to dif- 
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ferent houses to examine patients; and it may be that it would be 
wiser to pay for such service, and have the patient quietly examined 
in the presence of half a dozen witnesses. 

ments here for yourselves, and see if this is not a subject that should 
be brought to the attention of the public. 

Mr. Jonnson.— With regard to sending patients out, there is no 
one so anxious to discharge patients cured as the superintendent, 
especially when his institution is crowded. I do not believe that 
many superintendents under any circumstances would keep a man 
after he was ready to go out. In one institution that I visited, | 
found the wife of the superintendent played the part of watching 
to see that all who were ready should be allowed to go. In Indiana, 
we discharge temporarily. If the mania returns, they come back 
without a new commitment. In our Central Insane Hospital, about 
eight to ten per cent. are usually out on a leave of absence, which is 
really a tentative discharge. 


‘The report of the Treasurer, F. B. Sanborn, was read in his absence 
by the Secretary, and on motion was referred to the Executive 
Committee. 


It being announced that General Nelson A. Miles was present, Dr, 
Hoyt and Dr. Voorsanger were appointed by the President a com- 


mittee to escort him co the platform, that he might address the 
Conference. 


Gen. Netson A. MILEs.— Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 
this ig entirely unexpected to me. I met my friend Dr. Hoyt on the 
street,— and I was glad to see him, as we were old friends and as- 
sociates twenty odd years ago, and we had not met for several years, 
—and he asked me to come to this Conference. Then my friend Dr. 
Lindley came to me this morning, when I was overwhelmed with 
official business, and asked me to be present at this meeting ; and | 
consented to come. But I did not expect to say anything. I have 
nothing to say that would interest or benefit you. But I can certainly 
give you my hearty sympathy and good will. I wish you every suc- 
cess and every encouragement. You are certainly engaged in a most 
commendable enterprise, and one that should receive the serious con- 
sideration of all thinking people within the borders of our republic. 
The number of criminals and of the unfortunate classes in our com- 
munities and of children who are being produced and trained under 
the influence of crime in this country is a serious consideration for 
all thoughtful people. It was my duty, some years ago, to inspect for 
military purposes the penitentiaries of the States from Maine to Kan- 
sas,— which at that time was pretty well west,— with a view of ascer- 
taining their system of government. The observations which I made 
at that time in visiting those different institutions, in which we saw 
thousands and tens of thousands of men in prison cells, and the impres- 
sion made on my own mind, were that the influences that had brought 
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them there were two,— bad parentage and alcohol. That seemed to 
be the general verdict, not only of convicts, but of wardens and of 
men who were interested in the subject. I was associated at that 
time with Dr. Wines, since dead, who was the leader in this humane 
work both here and in Europe. 


[ will not take your time further, but I thank you for your 
attention. 


The following resolution, presented by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, was 
read by the Secretary and referred by vote to the Committee on 
Resolutions : — 

Resolved, That the Conference of Charities and Correction assembled in San 
Francisco heartily indorses the free kindergarten work for needy and neglected 
children, as a foundation for reformatory work and a preventive of crime, and 
earnestly commends the establishment of such work in all large cities as a wise, 


} 


kind, and prudential measure in behalf of little children and of society. 


Adjourned at 12.10 P.M. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 
Monday night, Sept. 16, 1889. 
The Conference met at 8 p.m., the President in the chair. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported through the chairman, 
Mr. Elmore, as follows : — 


Mr. ELMORE.— Your Committee on Resolutions to whom was re- 
ferred a communication of the Charity Organization of Denver 
relating to securing half-fare for worthy poor on different railroads 
(page 243) have instructed me to report the same back, and ask to 
be discharged from the further consideration thereof, as being beyond 
our powers. 


On motion, the committee was discharged from further consider- 
ing that resolution. 

Mr. ELMoRE.— Our committee has agreed to substitute for that 
resolution, for the consideration of the Conference, the following : — 


Whereas a serious complaint has been received from the delegates of a Western 
State, as to the practice of sending sick persons to be cared for by their charity, 
therefore,— 

Resolved, That this Conference would recommend that societies and benevolent 
individuals exercise very great caution in sending charity patients to other points, 
unless means are provided for their support upon arrival at their destination. 


Adopted. 


Mr. ELMorE.— Your committee has also instructed me to recom- 


mend the adoption of the resolution presented by Mr. Johnson of 
Indiana, as follows : — 
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Resolved, That a standing committee on the publication of charity literature pe 
appointed, to have special relations with the /nternational Record and other similar 
publications. 


Mr. WinEs.— It seems to me that that resolution is so vague as to 
be of no value whatever. If the Conference is to revive the publica. 
tion of the Record, that resolution will have no effect whatever: j; 
must take different action from that. 

On motion, this resolution was referred back to the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

The order of the evening was then taken, and the report of the 
Committee on State Boards of Charities was read by the chairman, 
H. H. Hart, of Minnesota (page 89). 

A paper on “ State Boards of Charities” was read by Dr. A. G. 
Byers (page 99). 

DISCUSSION ON STATE BOARDS. 


Mr. Hart.— There was prepared some four years ago a bill for a 
State Board of Charities for California. It seems to me to be an 
excellent bill, resembling the laws of Ohio, Minnesota, Michigan, 
and Indiana. One feature of it is peculiar, that the State Board 
shall have power to receive and to hold donations from any and every 
source for the benefit of charities, and administer the same in con- 
formity with the expressed will of the donor. I find on consultation 
with the members of the committee, of which I am chairman, that 
this meets with their approval. It will not take long to vindicate to 
the people of California the usefulness of a State Board, if such a 
bill be passed. The following is the section to which I refer : — 

“Section V. Said Board shall have power to receive and hold, 
except as hereinafter provided, donations from any and every source 
for the benefit of public charities, or for 4ny particular public charity 
in this State, and to manage and administer the same and the income 
thereof in conformity with the expressed will of the donor or donors, 
or, in the absence of any such expressed will, in conformity with the 
principles of equity and natural justice, and so as that the amount 
donated, and the interest thereof, shall do the greatest good to the 
greatest number ; but, in all cases of such donations, it shall be the 
duty of the Superior Court of the county of Sacramento, as a Court of 
Chancery, having full power over all trusts and trust property, before 
any such donation or donations can be received, upon the application 
of the Attorney-General in behalf of said Board, to adjudge and pre- 
scribe the conditions and limitations, as to safe and advantageous in- 
vestment, upon which said Board can receive and hold the same, and 
which conditions and limitations the said Board must comply with 
before any such donation or donations can be received by it ; and at 
all times thereafter the said Court shall have power, as a Court of 
Equity, upon the application of any citizen of the State, upon @ 
showing therefor satisfactory to the Court, to inquire into the adminis- 
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tration of any such donation or donations by said Board, and upon such 
inquiry, and after due notice to said Board, to adjudge and determine 
what, if anything, shall be done by said Board to insure the safety as 
well as the most advantageous investment of said donation or dona- 
tions, and to enforce its judgment and determination by such proceed- 
ings and process as pertain to a Court of Chancery.” [From Act to 
create a Board of State Commission of Charity, San Francisco, 
Feb. 18, 1885.] 

Mr. McCu.tocu. — I would like to urge upon California the for- 
mation of a State Board of Charities. Our Board in Indiana is of 
such recent formation that there is no report to be made of what it 
has done. I may say that it is based on the law of Ohio and Minne- 
sota, except that we have two women upon the Board. ‘The States of 
New York, Massachusetts, and some others, have women upon their 
Boards. The Board is non-partisan, appointed from the two political 
parties which had the largest number of votes at the last election. I 
cannot perhaps be of more assistance to the States of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and Colorado than by simply reading the appeal which I 
made to the legislature early in its session, asking for the considera- 
tion of this question. I said :— 

“The object of the State should be to protect its people, to insure 
to them free activity and pursuit of happiness, to found schools, to 
care for the weak, the neglected, the broken. This cannot be left to 
private benevolence. ‘The business is too large, and the impulse that 
suides such benevolence too spasmodic. Think of the vast multitude 
needing this care. The insane already number 3,000; the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, the feeble-minded, orphans, reform schools, and out- 
door poor, all swell the list of those needing public care. In the vari- 
ous State institutions there are of this class of helpless inmates 4,100, 
whose annual cost of maintenance is over $600,000. In the various 
jails there have been confined during the year 12,000 prisoners, cost- 
ing, in all, $141,506. The helpless in the county asylums have num- 
bered during this time 3,342, and the insane confined in the same 
places 1,518. The total cost of these county dependants is estimated 
to be $985,467 ; and, when to this we add the exact cost of-keeping 
the inmates of the State institutions at $609,320, we have a total of 
$1,794,787 for maintaining annually the dependants of this State. 
Among the county expenditures, out-door relief alone costs $771,000, 
and was extended to about 7,000 persons. Here we have a vast 
army of these defective, dependent, and criminal classes, numbering 
thousands on thousands. They are so scattered that we do not and 
cannot realize their numbers or condition. Could they be massed 
and caused to pass through the streets of our city, would we not cry 
in despair, ‘What shall we do with them?’ There would pass by us 
old men and women, broken by the struggle for life; others broken 
by vice; criminals, old and hard-faced, young men and women, con- 
fined for first offences ; boys from the Reform School ; little, father- 
less, motherless children, worn and haggard, with the look of old men 
and women in their eyes,—all, all a sad ghastly company, the broken 


fragments of our civilization. 
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Would we not say, ‘What can we do 
for them?’ Would not the instincts of pity, the sense of justice. be 
aroused? But these are all around us, though we do not see them 
and to neglect them is to expose ourselves to the dangers of igno. 
rance, crime, and passion. While the State, in the main, is cari: 


well for its blind, its deaf and dumb, its insane, its inmates of reform 
schools, thousands being spent annually on them, still one most press. 
ing need in addition to this at the present time is an official Board 


of State Charities, to have intelligent supervision of all the subjects 
for State charitable aid. Twelve of the great States have created 
such Boards. They inspect, they counsel, they advise, they suggest - 
and all progress in the better and more economical methods there 
seen is due to them. Twenty-five million dollars of expenditure are 
annually supervised by these men. It is they who have sounded the 
words ‘reform’ in prison management, ‘humanity’ in insane admi 

istration, ‘prevention’ in the care of neglected children, that a; 

echoing over this great country. I ask the legislators to consider the 
case of the children who have been neglected, especially. Our schoo! 
fund is an honor to the State ; but these institutions do not reach low 
enough, either in years or conditions. The age is limited to s 

years, and between the ages of three and six the children of the poor 
are getting their education on the street. I think that the kindergar 
ten system should become a part of the public schools, and fill this 
interval. Here the little ones could be warm, happy, and housed. 
What a blessing! They would thus be protected during three years 
vitally formative of character. This would rescue thousands who are 
growing up into the vicious and criminal classes in our cities. They 
can be seen in every alley and street. I have the names of several 
thousands of these in this city. I can give you the names of two 
hundred young girls that, ninety-nine chances in a hundred, will in a 
few years swell the ranks of our prostitutes. I can show them to 
you, and you will agree with me. I can do the same with the boys, 
who, you will acknowledge, are almost destined to find lodgment in 
the penitentiary. Such facts startle us, but they are present before 
our eyes. Why should we pride ourselves on our fifty millions of 
wheat, or our sixty millions of corn, and say we are prosperous, when 
we are neglecting these thousands of children? ‘The pity of it, Lago; 
O Iago, the pity of it!’ But what can the State do about it? What 
would I have legislators do? I would authorize each city to or- 
ganize a board of public dependants, part of whose duties should 
be the care of neglected children. These boards should be composed 
of six or more men and women, serving without pay, and appointed 
by the judges of the circuit courts. They would have public contro! 
of the children. If they saw them begging upon the streets or idly 
gathering on the corners, they should take possession of them, take 
them to an established temporary home, until their attendance at 
some part of the school system outlined was arranged. They should 
inspect factories, and forbid children under the legal age being em- 
ployed there, and perform many kindred offices. They would be to 
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physical and moral safety of our helpless classes of children what 
he schools are to their intellectual education. All of these boards 
ld be under the organization and inspection of the State Board of 
‘harities | have described. ‘There is another matter I would like the 
sislature to give its attention to,— the proper reformation of young 
first offenders. We have for our criminal population the peniten- 
the jail, the Reform School for Boys, the Reform School for 
Girls. The two last named are doing good work under efficient 
superintendents, but in the jails are congregated a large mass of 
ersons that give us the deepest solicitude. What we need for the 
venile offenders and young men there confined is a reformatory 
ike that for young men at Elmira, N.Y., where the records show 
that eighty per cent. of all that become inmates return to form use- 
members of society, whereas the record of our present peniten- 
ry and jail system is that sixty per cent. of those who serve a first 
entence become professional criminals. I scarce need argue the 
nerits of the former system with thinking men. Economy alone, 
no higher motive, would convince our tax-payers, who give their 
undreds of thousands yearly to the maintenance, in confinement, 
f these professional criminals, that it is not a wise system we pos- 
sess. I have passed in review the armies of the suffering, the de- 
pendent, and the formative criminal class. Some kind of action is 
needed, as all will agree. I believe that action upon the lines I have 
iid before you, on the part of our legislators, is what is needed. 
Let our legislators, while considering the other needs of our gov- 
rmment, be not unmindful of the pressing necessities of the neg- 
ected young of our civilization.” 

[ then mailed printed addresses by Mr. Wines to the newly elected 
members of the legislature, and followed them up with an address 
which Dr. Byers had given on the same subject. At last a bill was 
presented, and was referred to the Committee on Benevolent Institu- 
tions. I saw the members of that committee, and at last had the 
pleasure of sitting down beside them as, with but one dissenting vote, 
the law creating a Board of State Charities was passed. 


Rev. James Woodworth, California, asked to hear from Mr. Edmond 
[. Dooley as to what had been done in California about establishing 
a Board of Charities. 


Mr. Dootey, California.— The bill which I prepared for the estab- 
lishment of such a Board was based on the law of Ohio and Massa- 
husetts. It was perhaps too radical for the time,— assumed a con- 
lition of things, of life, and of education upon this question which 
California did not have. It undertook to accomplish too much at 
ce, no doubt. Perhaps too prominent in that bill was the desire to 
head off the appropriations of funds for private asylums that had the 
custody of large numbers of dependent children. That has always 
been a matter of a good deal of study with me. When in 1886 I first 
proposed the Pacific Coast Conference of Charities, I had primarily in 
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mind the need of a State Board of Charities. And when in the {o) 
lowing year we organized the second Pacific Coast Conferen: 
Charities, that was still our central purpose, as it was still the sou! 

my desire in asking this Conference to come to California,— that we 
might have you address yourselves to our special conditions and needs 

that you might give us more light and some stimulation upon this 
very important question. It is almost impossible for me to say any 
thing upon this theme without laying special stress upon the child 
part of it, because I think the child inclusive of every other interes; 
We have now appropriations amounting to upwards of two million 
dollars a year for eleemosynary purposes,— an amount exceeding tha; 
reported by Mr. Hart and Mr. McCulloch for Minnesota or Indiana. 
though the population of the latter State is perhaps double that of 
ours. The appropriations made by our last legislature for these pur 

poses for the current biennial period exceeded $4,277,000, and 
$1,000,000 besides will be required for dependent children and 
adults during the same period. In this State’s short existence, by 
the end of the present two-year period, some $33,000,000 will have 
been spent for eleemosynary purposes. About one dollar out 

every five ($5) paid out of the State treasury goes directly in this 
way. Through exclusively private and practically irresponsib| 
hands, nearly seven millions of this money have gone,— some four 
millions to asylums, usually sectarian, for dependent children. I am 
deeply and perpetually concerned, more than by any other feature « 
our social or political existence, that the State has no voice or par 
in determining who are or are not fit subjects of its bounty for the 
merely dependent. More than money is involved here. There is no 
check upon this private use of public funds: the admission of i: 
mates, their care, instruction, period of detention and discharge, are 
all matters of purely private regulation. It seems to me this is a 
question of gravest concern, that we need nothing more than we 


do an efficient central power to superintend and regulate these vast 
interests. 


Hon. W. C. Hendricks, Secretary of State of California, was invited 
to speak. 


Mr. Hendricks expressed the regrets of the people of Sacramento 
that the Conference was unable to accept the reception which was 
waiting the members as they passed through that city. He was glad 
to welcome the Conference to California. With all the boasted in- 
telligence of the people, it seemed impossible to make the legislators 
understand what was meant by a State Board of Charities. He 
hoped that this Conference would enlighten them, though it would 
have succeeded better in this, had the press given better reports of 
the meetings. 

Dr. Horatio Stepsins, Californiaa—I have been greatly inter 
ested in the sessions of this Conference. The valuable paper 
which has been rcad with reference to State Boards is of vast impor 
tance to us in California; and, if the men and women who are 
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present here this evening have got hold of the intelligence that 
is communicated in that paper, if they have got a consecutive idea 

it, and are convinced of its intellectual, social, moral, and religious 
truth, there are people enough here now, if they will seize that 
intelligence, to come forward, and establish within three years 
a State Board of Charities in California. I am. not discouraged 
by what has been called here the indifference of public opinion. 
[hat can be accounted for in saying that we have no great public 
opinion on anything. These hills and sand-heaps represent the 
general condition of society in California. It is sandy, unconnected ; 
it is not homogeneous. And that is not because of the perversity 
of the people: it is because of our history, our origin, our develop- 
ment, up to this time. It is all perfectly natural, according to the 
most philosophic ideas. We, here in California, are very respectable 
people, though we belong to different political parties and have differ- 
ent religious organizations and charitable organizations. We have 
a great many organizations. They are the natural development 

f human society as it was first thrown in here forty years ago, on 
this sand-slope, over which this city has gradually extended. 

Another difficulty which we encounter is that our charities have 
been adopted and appropriated by these multitudinous organizations. 
[hey pervade all society and all ranks of social life. The difficulty 
s to get a consensus of opinion and principles to raise them above 
these little cliques. 

Now, concerning this organization that we propose, and that I be- 
lieve we can carry out, what we want to do is to follow the sugges- 
tions that have been laid out so admirably by Secretary Hart. It is 
of great importance to us, fellow-citizens. It is enough for us 
to have had this Conference here, if this new State can be imbued 
with the intelligence and spirit of that paper. We have a Board of 
Equalization here, which adjusts the inequalities of taxation and 
secures a creditable supervision of the assessment of taxes which the 
people pay for the administration of the affairs of the State. What 
the Board of Charities is for is to do more intelligently and advan- 
tageously for the charities of the State what the Board of Equaliza- 
tion does for the tax-payers of the State. It is as plain as a pike- 
staff. It can even be made to appear plain to the press. Why do 
you laugh when I say the press? I will tell you why. Because the 
press in California is not a leader of public opinion; and it is be- 
cause in California there is no public opinion to lead. That is it. 
| want to tell Secretary Hart that his paper was made for us, and 
that I hope we shall take it from Mr. Hart’s heart to our hearts. 

Mr. Hart.— If we may judge from these remarks, there is sand 
enough in San Francisco to put any measure through which is neces- 
sary to the welfare of California. 

Mr. A. O. Wricut.— The value of a Board of Charities can be 
put into two words: it unifies, and it connects. It unifies the work 
within the State, and it connects with the work of other States. It 
brings together the scattered operations of State, county, and city, 


‘in the view of the State. And, then, it connects with other States 
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and of private benevolent institutions, and makes one whole of them 
through such a Conference as this, by correspondence, visiting, et, 
This method of comparison is the new method of science. It is thy 
best method of studying practical subjects. One institution is com 
pared with another, and one State with another, to the benefit of a) 
Those connected with institutions compare their institutions with 
others, and in this way they become social philosophers. They com- 
pare expenses, methods, buildings, management, and learn to unde 
stand what is best as they did not before. It becomes not a ques- 
tion of local pride as to whether the State shall give to an institution 
or a locality as a favor, but what is best for the interest of the who 
State. Then, by comparison with other States, new light is thrown on 
the whole subject. The State Board of Charities is thus constant) 
learning and constantly teaching others. By the necessities of its 
position, it is compelled to use the comparative method in social 
science, as a number of isolated institutions by themselves are not 
compelled to do. 

Mr. Wines. —TI should like to say a word in regard to our ex 
perience. It was the opinion of a great many well-informed men 
in Illinois, when the State Board of Public Charities was created, in 
1869, that it would prove to be the “fifth wheel of a coach.” The 
supposed that it meant a place for some political parasite, who would 
draw a salary from the public funds, without rendering any service in 
return. I was advised not to take the position of secretary, when it 
was tendered me, because my friends feared that it would be impos. 
sible for me to accomplish anything. Opposition to our work mani- 
fested itself, in the first place, among the superintendents of the 
institutions of which we were given a certain general supervision. | 
remember very well the first visit that the Board made to a Sta 
institution, the superintendent of which politely greeted us with the 
salutation, “I suppose that this is the smelling committee.” The 
superintendents had a suspicion that we were not their friends ; that we 
were going about the State for the sole purpose of discovering and 
exposing wrong-doing on their part. But, before I entered upon the 
discharge of the duties of my office, Governor Palmer, who is a wise 
man, said tome: “ You have never before been in public life, I believe. 
There are two very important things for every public man to remem- 
ber: first, to do right ; second,— and, on second thought, I am not sure 
but it is just as important as the other,—to .appear to do right, for 
the appearance of wrong-doing may be as disastrous to one’s self and to 
the interests which one represents as if an aetual wrong had been 
perpetrated.” He added, “ Another thing I wish to impress on your 
mind: the people of the State of Illinois will always prefer to hear 
good of their institutions rather than evil.” We adopted the rule, at 
the outset, that we would never create a sensation or a scandal! by 
reporting to the governor or to the legislature any wrong that we 
might ‘liscover in any institution (unless it was of a serious nature 
if we could right it ourselves. If an abuse comes to an end, that 1s 
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end of the whole matter. We soon convinced the institutions that 
we were not unfriendly to them. 

We had also to encounter opposition of another sort, from the 
localities in which the institutions were situated. One of our early 
discoveries was a defective water supply for the institutions in the 

vn of Jacksonville. In one of them there was not water enough 
to bathe the children in, and we so reported. Soon after the opening 
of the next session of the General Assembly, one of the members of 
the House from Jacksonville, a lawyer, came into my office, and said, 
“T want to know what you mean by attacking my people.” I replied: 
“] am not aware that I have attacked your people. Our Board has 
reported that there is not water enough in Jacksonville for the use 
of the State institutions, and it is true.” But our report resulted in 
finding a remedy for the evil complained of! Every town which has 
a State institution within its limits derives certain benefits from its 
presence, through having so much public money spent there ; and the 
aim of every such town is to have as large appropriations made for 
the institution as possible, whether they are needed or not. When 
these localities see a State Board of Charities established, which they 
fear will make accurate estimates of the reasonable cost of doing the 
proper thing, they feel that it is likely to prove an obstacle to the 
accomplishment of their purely selfish purposes, and they naturally 
combine to destroy, or at least to cripple it. Another member of the 


Illinois legislature, a senator, once moved a reduction of the salary of 
the secretary, and apologized to me for his action by remarking,— he 
represented a town in which there is an institution,— “ If we have the 
secretary of the Board to fight, we want a cheaper and an inferior 
man.” We accordingly adopted the rule of dealing with our institu- 
tions one at a time. We have never reported more than one of them 
at any one session of the General Assembly, and the legislature has 


always stood by us. After two or three such experiences, the institu- 
tions began to be afraid of us, and to say, “We had better consult 
with the State Commissioners: if they are not in favor of certain 
appropriations, it is useless to ask for them.” We have no trouble 
with the institutions now. 

At the last session of the legislature, it was my duty, under a resolu- 
tion adopted at the preceding session, to draft a bill for an act mak- 
ing appropriations for the State institutions in a single measure. I 
made a careful estimate of the amounts which would be required for 
the ordinary expenses of eleven institutions, with an average popula- 
tion of more than six thousand inmates. The amount appropriated 

yr two years was about two million dollars, the largest appropriation 
ever made for the general fund in a single act. The bill was drawn 
by me, before a single candidate had been nominated in any county 
of the State. But, when the legislature convened in the city of Spring- 
field, the bill was passed precisely as I drew it, without the change of 
the dotting of an z or the crossing of a 4 The members knew that 
the State Board knew what it was about, that it was fair and honest, 
and that the estimates presented were in accordance with its deliber- 
ate independent judgment. 
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The result of the establishment of the Board in Illinois has jo; 
only been to keep the institutions in line, but it has made the super. 
intendents feel that they cannot afford to be crooked. Fortunately, 
they are all honorable men. But we should certainly find out any 
dishonesty and expose it, if they were to attempt it. They know that 
they cannot be extravagant, without our pointing it out to the legislat. 
ure; and they are very careful not to indulge in any flagrant ex. 
travagance. The influence of the Board has been felt not only by 
the State institutions, but it has improved the system of county care of 
the poor and of criminals to an extraordinary degree. We have 
accomplished a good deal. 

I have held the position of secretary for twenty years. During al! 
that time, the Board has acted as a committee of the legislature, a/ 
interim. While its relations to the institutions are close, it has no 
executive power, no direct responsibility for their management; and 
its relations to the legislature and to the governor are still closer. | 
attend every session of every committee of the legislature in which 
any measure is considered that affects the interest of any State char- 
itable institution. My advice is often asked, and sometimes taken. | 
see that the committee has the information which it requires, in order 
to enable it to form an intelligent judgment as to the propriety of 
every pending measure. Our relations with the governor of the State 
are very intimate. Iam almost one of his private secretaries, in so 
far as the State institutions are concerned. He depends upon us to 
some extent both for information and for advice. He knows that 
nothing will happen in any institution, which requires his personal 
attention, without its being brought to his notice; and his mind is at 
perfect ease, so long as nothing is said to him about them. Our re- 
lations are also close with the press. We furnish to the press, at the 
end of every three months, a printed statement, showing the number 
of inmates, the receipts, expenditures, etc., in this branch of the State 
government. All the accounts of the institutions come before us to 
be audited. Our certificate that we have examined them and found 
them correct, when it has been approved by the governor, is accepted 
by the auditor of public accounts; and he never sees the institution 
vouchers, which are filed in our office, and go no further. Our finan- 
cial system was examined lately by an expert book-keeper from the 
State of California, who said that he could not imagine anything 
better. Ido not believe that the affairs of any State in the Union 
are conducted more honestly than those of Illinois. I do not be- 
lieve that there is a bank or a corporation of any description which 
exercises more care in its financial management than is exercised by 
the officers of the State of Illinois. We have, in my judgment,— and 
I have had a fairly good opportunity to know,—a thoroughly honest 
administration of the great public trusts committed to them. 

We are proud of the work which we have accomplished. We are 
not abreast of some of the States in the care of neglected and desti- 
tute children; but in some things, especially in the care of the 
insane, I think that we are in the lead. I do not believe that the 
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care of the insane in the United States to-day would have been what 
it is if it had not been for the adoption of the system of detached 
wards in the construction of the hospital at Kankakee, the same 
system which, I understand, has been adopted at Santa Clara. 

~T believe that, if the State of California will establish a State 
Board of Charities, and if the Board, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, can outlast and overcome the opposition which may be mani- 
fested,— the indifference of the public and the ignorant interference 
of professional politicians,—the history of this State and of the Pacific 
Coast will be very different from what it will be if such a board is 

created here. It will make the managers of your institutions 
acquainted with each other and interested in each other’s work. It 
will be a nucleus around which public opinion will crystallize. Dr. 
Stebbins says that the California press does not lead public opinion. 
[he press does not do that anywhere. It reflects public opinion. 
But at the same time it helps to create public opinion here as else- 
where; and, if the press of this State will co-operate with the better 
elements of society for the establishment of such a board, it will not 
be many years before you will have it. If we can help to bring this 
result about, you will always be glad that we paid you this visit, as 
we are certainly very glad that we came to see you and have had the 
opportunity to learn so much from you. 

Mr. McCuLLocu.— This question has been put into my hands to 
ask Mr. Wines, “What is the attitude of the political parties in the 
State of Illinois toward the Board of Public Charities?” 

Mr. W:ngs.— In answer to this question, I may say that we framed 
the bill of which I have already spoken. It was considered by two 
separate committees in each House. When it was taken up, a mem- 
ber of the committee asked, “ How has this bill been framed?” I 
replied: “*On the basis of the experience of the last fifteen years. 
Take the first institution named in the bill, the Northern Hospital 
for the Insane. Its average annual expenditures have been so much 
for salaries and wages, for food, for clothing, for fuel and light, etc. 
With the same number of patients in the institution, its expenditures 
for the coming year ought to be so much, item by item, and so much 
in the aggregate.” So I took up three or four institutions, one after 
the other. Before I had finished, this gentleman interrupted me 
and said, “ Is that the way in which the bill has been prepared from 
beginning to end?” I replied, “Yes; and, if the committee will 
take the time, I will go over it all.” “No,” he said, “it is not nec- 
essary. Mr. Chairman, if that is the way in which this bill has been 
framed, no one can do any better than that. I move that we recom- 
mend its passage.” By every one of the four committees that bill 
was reported back, without a dissenting voice from a Democrat or a 
Republican ; and it passed the House and the Senate, I think, 
without a dissenting vote from any member of either party. There 
may have been a few negative votes, but certainly there were not many. 

Mr. A. O. Wricut.— Nevertheless, the cost of the institutions was 
made an issue in the campaign ? 
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Mr. Wines.— Oh, yes. But that was political humbug, and was 
so understood by everybody. 

In regard to the tenure of office of superintendents, Illinois has 
been a Republican State ever since the war. That has given the 
superintendents a long lease of office, and they have had time ¢ 
learn their business thoroughly, which is one reason of the excellence 
of our institutions. But on one occasion a party of gentlemen from 
the East visited the Insane Hospital at Kankakee. One of them 
inquired of me whether there was much political interference with 
their management. “No,” I said, “I think not. But here is the 
superintendent: you may ask him. Doctor, how many employees 
have you appointed since you took charge of the hospital?” “ About 
a thousand,” was his answer. I continued, “ Will you please state 
to this gentleman how many of these have been appointed by you at 
the solicitation or suggestion of any officer of the State, any member 
of the legislature, or any prominent politician of either party?” He 
replied, “I should say not to exceed a dozen.” Politics does not 
cut any figure in our appointments. The charge brought by some 
Republicans in the last legislature was that we appoint too many 
Democrats. The Democrats had charged, in the campaign, that we 
were appointing too many Republicans, and that we were paying 
them too high salaries. But an inquiry revealed the fact that the 
majority of employees in some of the institutions under Republican 
superintendents were Democrats. On the other hand, a Republican 
board of trustees elected a Democratic superintendent of our Sol 
diers’ Home. There is no good reason why public institutions 
should be managed in the interest of politics or made a part of the 
political machine. It is not the interest of the party that is to be 
subserved by them: it is the interest of the unfortunate inmates and 
of the public at large. 

Mrs. E. B. Fairbanks, member of the State Board of Charities of 
Wisconsin urged the people of California to make a place for women 
on their Board, when it was framed. 

Dr. StEssins.— I was pleased with the plucky way in which Mr. 
Wines stood up for Illinois, and with the clear manner in which he 
states that the charities are carried on with freedom from political 
influence. 

The time was when our insane asylums were managed by political 
influence. The superintendents changed with the change of adminis- 
tration ; and for twenty-five years our State has swung, now this way, 
now that, like a pendulum. In the twenty-five years, I believe the 
governors have been alternately Republican and Democrat. The 
late governor, H. H. Haight, a Democrat, found that distinguished 
man, Dr. Shurtleff, the superintendent of the asylum at Stockton. 
He was told that he must displace Dr. Shurtleff, and put in a Demo- 
crat. Governor Haight said that he would make a change in that 
doctrine ; that that should no longer be a part of the administration 
of charities, so far as he could prevent it; that he would break with 
hs party, if necessary, but that he would stand by the reappointment 
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Dr. Shurtleff, who was a Republican. I stand here to applaud the 
name and memory of Henry H. Haight. I wish also to applaud the 
name of that distinguished man, physician, scholar, gentleman,— Dr. 
Shurtleff, a man who wore out his rare powers in the labors of his 
creat profession. We have, therefore, taken the initiative in this 
matter; and what we hold to-day we shall continue to hold, and we 
shall establish a Board of Charities whose administration shall be free 
from political influence and from the influence of cliques which desire 
to get something for our city, our town, our society. 

Dr. WILKINS.— As the oldest active member or superintendent of a 
ereat institution in California, being the resident physician of the 
Napa Asylum, I rise to corroborate every word that has been spoken 
by Dr. Stebbins of the late lamented Governor Haight, and his noble 
action in keeping Dr. Shurtleff in office because he was the proper 
man, and because he was ready to sacrifice his chances for the gov- 
ernorship, which I believe it cost him, to carry out that noble 
principle. 

So far as these institutions are concerned, I believe they are entirely 
removed from politics. I have lived through several administrations 
at Napa. I have been elected by Republican and by Democratic 
boards. Our boards of trustees have come from both parties. At 
this time a majority of the board of that institution appointed by our 
present governor are not of his politics. It was the same with his 
predecessor, and others who have taken the same course as Gov- 
ernor Haight; and I believe I can say that politics has nothing to do 
with the asylums of this State. I believe that the principles initiated 
in your report, and faithfully carried out by the Board of Charities, 
would do good to the institutions of this State. Any man who has 
been before a legislature begging for appropriations for the sufferers 
under his care, and gets them as a personal favor, knows that, if there 
were an intelligent Board of Charities, composed of five, six, or seven 
persons, he could lay these matters before them, and get the appro- 
priations for his institution without going to Sacramento. If we had 
such men as Mr. Wines, who could go through and visit the different 
institutions of the State, and say, Gentlemen, what do you want? they 
would find out what was needed, and those things would be recom- 
mended by them. ‘There would be no more committees appointed to 
visit institutions, to go from house to house without looking at or 
hearing anything about them. Dignity would be preserved, and the 
wants of the sufferers would be met. 

Another thing. It is a well-known fact that these Boards of public 
charities save trouble to institutions. It is because these things are 
not properly understood, because the different charities are fearful of 
losing some advantage that they have, that you find opposition. It is 
a fear that there will be committees whose duties shall be to find 
something wrong. Any one who is at the head of an institution ought 
to desire to have it visited. I have not been able to get an Executive 
to visit our institution for the last twelve years. I have urged and 
urged the Executive to attend our board meetings, but without success. 
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Our present governor has promised to visit us. 
and see what we are trying to do. 

Another thing. If we had had a State Board of Charities, do you 
"4 suppose it would have taken twelve years to get twenty-five thousand 
: dollars for two infirmaries? It is a very important thing to have these 
: infirmaries to take care of the sick and those who need special atten- 
tion, diet; and nursing. But you could not persuade a legislature, 
4 when there were not three of the same men in successive legislatures, 
; I think this visit of the Conference of Charities and Correction wil! 

open the eyes of our people. Our people mean to do right; but they 
* do not always stop to think what is right or what is the way to get at 
) it. If they will pursue a non-partisan policy, if they will be an 
ie, Advisory Board, if, when they see that things are not properly con- 
¢ ducted, they will advise how to improve them, we should receive the 
greatest benefit. 


I want him to come 


The following resolution was offered by Mr. Charles A. Mur- 
dock : — 


t 
d Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that one of the most urgent 
i needs of the State of California in respect to the Proper administration of charities 
; and correction is a State Board of Charities, similar in character to those alread) 
adopted in thirteen States, and now being conducted to the manifest advantage of 

those communities. 
On motion of Mr. J. S. Appel, of Colorado, the resolution was 
! amended by substituting the words “various States of the Union” 
a for “State of California.” 
. | The resolution as amended was referred to the Business Committee. 
4 The Committee on Organization reported through Dr. Hoyt, chair- 
4 man, a list of officers and committees for the Conference of 1890. 
‘4 : The report was adopted, and the persons nominated were declared 
elected (page ix). 

It was voted that the Committee on Legislation for the Insane 
OR appointed in 1888, be continued. 
It was voted that the several committees be authorized to add to 
their own number, and that the Executive Committee be empowered 
to add to any of the committees. 
Adjourned at 10.30 P.M. 


TWELFTH SESSION. 
Tuesday, Sept. 17, 1889. 


The Conference met at 2.30 P.M., the President in thé chair. In- 
vitations were accepted to visit the State and county hospital, and 
also to attend a reception to be given by the Woman’s Occidental 
Board of Foreign Missions. 
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lhe report of the Committee on the Ideal Prison System for the 
State was presented by Dr. A. G. Byers, of Ohio, chairman (page 42) 
and was followed by the reading of letters from William H. Mills 
(page 50), of California, and Mrs. J. S. Sperry, of Colorado (page 55), 
members of the committee. 

The following resolution, offered by Miss Jessie A. Schley, of St. 
Paul, was referred to the Committee on Resolutions : — 


Resolved, That the ladies of the Sixteenth National Conference of Charities and 
Correction urge the importance of the appointment of a matron for every county 
and city jail in the United States, to take the chief charge of women and girls com- 
mitted to them. 


DISCUSSION ON PRISON SYSTEMS, 


Dr. Byers.— I wish to speak of the habitual criminal Jaw referred 
to on page 49 of my paper. On one particular of that law the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court has been invoked, and it has been de- 
cided that the fact of previous convictions must be stated in the 
indictment. This fact must not only be stated, but must be proved 
to the jury. The prisoner being indicted after two convictions is 
sent to the penitentiary for life, and must remain there unless par- 
doned by the governor. 

Mr. Hart.— Have convicts been sentenced under that law? 

Dr. ByeRs.— No: because we have not had a legislature to revise 
the law. But we feel the moral effect of this law already. Profes- 
sional criminals do not stay with us. They dread this life imprison- 
ment very much, and they come out here to California, or to some 
other convenient place. 

Mrs. J. S. SPERRY, Pueblo, Col.—I think it is our duty to speak 
for women and girls in prisons. We ought to protest against the 
indiscriminate confinement of the sexes. The usual separation or 
partition in the common jail is bars, which is an injustice to men, 
much more, I think, to women, boys, and girls. We insist on sepa- 
rate imprisonment in our Pueblo jails. All these regulations are 
under the control of the City Council, who do not always enforce the 
laws, while many hold the police and marshal responsible. For in- 
stance, we have an ordinance for the suppression of houses of prosti- 
tution, gambling, and the closing of saloons on Sunday. I asked the 
marshal why these laws were not enforced, why he did not close 
them up. He replied, “There are always enough in the Council to 
object.” The city marshal can do nothing about it. But I do be- 
lieve that women ought to see to the women and children. The first 
commitment of a young person is a terrible thing. There is no tell- 
ing the amount of good we might do in this direction. I want to say 
that I do not believe in carrying bouquets to prisoners. When a 
body of men have heard their trial, the prisoners have been sen- 
tenced, and judgment passed, they are put into prison for punish- 
ment. I do not believe in carrying flowers to these miserable 
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wretches. They ought to be treated as they deserve. You can help 
them in other ways; but, when it comes to patting them on the back 
when they are just as bad as can be, I do not believe in it. bee 
will break open your house and rob you the next day if they get : 
chance. They laugh in their sleeves at those who carry flower rs to 
them. Let us look things square in the face, and help to carr 
justice and reform without sentimentality. 

Rev. W. H. Hit, Chaplain of San Quentin Prison.— So far 
I heard the paper of Dr. Byers, I can indorse every word of it; and | 
wish that such a prison as he there sketches could be found in eve; 
State. I have been for eight years where I could have personal ies. 
vation of a penal institution with over thirteen hundred inmates. 
find that prisoners are generally actuated by one of two motives,—o 
benefiting themselves or fear of punishment. I bélieve that ninet 
per cent. are more actuated by the first than the last. The systen 
of punishments never began to exercise the good that the system of 
credits has done, by which a prisoner purchases freedom, so that a 
man sentenced for ten years can get out at the end of six and a half 
years. If we treat a man like a man, he will behave like a man. 
That is true in nine cases out of ten; and, if that tenth man is a brut 
or a devil, he must be treated as such in some meastre, but it need not 
be by the lash. When Judge Ames assumed the duty of warden, he 
said there should be no more flogging. Some of the old officers told 
him that he could never get along that way. “I shall try it,” he said; 
and, before long, one of the very worst men, who had tasted the lash 
more than once, committed a gross act, I believe made an assault on 
the guard. One of the officers said to Judge Ames, “Now you must 
flog that man.” “TI shall not do it,” said Warden Ames, “until | 
have tried my remedy.” That remedy was simply solitary confinement 
on bread and water. In less than a week, that man begged that he 
might go to work, and promised that he would never again violate the 
laws of the prison; and he never did. I do not believe in the idea 
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' suggested, that all the inmates of the prison shall be treated exactly 


alike. There are men, and I believe a majority, who are trying to do 
the best they can, striving to redeem themselves, who never violate 
the laws of the prison. Shall they be reduced to the level of your 
miserable opium fiend, who does not care for God, man, or the devil? 
Isay, No. Hold out before those men who are trying their best the 
prospect of bettering themselves. 

As to the treatment of discharged prisoners, shame on this State 
that there is no provision for them: They are turned out with nothing 
but a half-fare to the place they came from, and five dollars in money. 
Then they come down to this city, which is full of infernal rum-holes. 
Where are your Christians who will take them by the hand? It would 
take a search-warrant to find them, and then you could not do it. 
Thirty or forty come out every month, with no one to lend them a 
helping hand. ‘Take hold and help these men! Speak a kind word 
to them, and that alone will turn the fate of many a man. Give them 
a chance toreform. Charles Montgomery has personally found homes 
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for two hundred and fifteen ex-convicts, and out of that number two 
ndred and six turned out well; that is, nine out of two hundred 
and fifteen were failures. Do you wonder that I plead for these poor 
men, those set adrift with every man’s and every woman’s hand against 
m? Ido not ask you to take them into your houses, but to help 

m to support themselves, that they may stop being criminals,— 
hat they may be producers instead of mere consumers. 

Rev. JAMES WoopwortH, of California.—1 regard Mr. Mills as 
ne of the most intelligent penologists in this State. When he was 
an editor, matters relating to prison management were discussed in 
his paper more intelligently, I believe, than in any other journal of 
this State. He seems to have grasped the idea which lies at the 
foundation of all true penology, and which must be at the basis of 
any correct prison system. I will illustrate the idea with a little 
story. It was once the custom in some of the States to sell at 
auction, to those who would take them for the least compensation, 
the paupers who were dependent upon the town. If the pauper was 
able to work, the fortunate bidder would get the benefit of his labor. 
Such a custom prevailed some years ago in Indiana, though this in- 
cident occurred in Illinois. A farmer on the border of the State went 
into Indiana and bought a pauper, whom he brought home and set to 
hoeing corn. The neighbors heard of it, and came to him, saying, 
“We hear you have a pauper working for you. Where is he?” 
“ Out there in the field,” was the reply. The neighbors went down 
into the field, where a figure was seen holding a hoe, and formed a 
circle around him, keeping, however, at what seemed to them a safe 
distance at first, but gradually drawing nearer, till they saw that the 
figure resembled one of themselves. Finally, one, more bold than 
the rest, ventured to speak to him, when a short conversation ensued. 
When they went back, they said to the farmer: “ You played a nice 
game on us. You said vou had a pauper at work for you.” ‘“ Well, 
isn’t that a pauper?” he asked. ‘That a pauper! Why, that’s a 
man,” was the reply. 

The truth has dawned upon a good many since then, as it did upon 
these men, that a pauper is a man; but the average mind has yet 
failed to comprehend fully the fact that the prisoner also is a man, 
and no prison system which ignores this truth that he is one, made in 
the image of God, and still retaining a remnant of his likeness, can 
be made successful; while the administration of any prison warden 
or superintendent who neglects or refuses to recognize the principle 
involved must result in a lamentable failure. Treat prisoners, then, 
like men. Endeavor to develop the manhood that is in them, and 
place godd men in charge of the prisons. A perfect system would 
secure different treatment for every man. Prisoners should not be 
treated by wholesale, all alike, any more than should the children of 
a family. 

Mrs. Cameron, of Oakland, said that there was a little Home in 
Oakland where discharged prisoners were received and helped. Em- 
ployment is found for them, and those who need are fitted out with 
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tools to a certain extent. In this way, men on leaving the penitep 
tiary are helped to live an honest life. 

Bishop GILLESPIE.— It 1s very manifest that this is a Conference 
of Charities rather than of Correction. There are very few prison 
officials in this Conference. I think there is not a warden here : an¢ 
I doubt if there are over three or four who are connected with prisor 
work inside of prison walls. The reason of that is, I think, that ther 
is now a National Prison Association, which, very unhappily as ;; 
seems to me, meets a little after this association. This explains 
why we have not more prison men here. 

Notwithstanding, I would ask a question which appeals to the ex 
perience of those familiar with prisons. In visiting our State Priso) 
at Jackson, I found on Saturday afternoon the whole body of pris 
oners, with the exception of a few under restraint, in the open court 
of the prison, in familiar intercourse, just as familiar as could be held 
in this room. They were playing foot-ball. The question I would 
like to ask is whether, in the judgment and knowledge of those wh 
have had experience, this is wise. To an outsider it seems that it 
may be dangerous. I asked an experienced warden what he though 
about such things. He replied that there were two occasions on 
which the prisoners in his reformatory were allowed to mingle in the 
yard,—the Fourth of July and Thanksgiving Day. He said he had 
never known of any difficulty to occur during those days, but that 
there was likely to arise great necessity for discipline after them, 
Lately there occurred at our prison at Jackson an assault, where one 
prisoner assaulted another; and it grew out of something which had 
taken place in the open court. When asked why he waited to assault 
the man, he replied that he did not want to deprive his fellow- 
prisoners of their liberty. ° 

I am glad to hear what has been said about the folly of sending 
bouquets to and coddling prisoners. I think it is perfect nonsense. 
I have known the men to turn round and laugh at those who pre- 
sented them. We should treat prisoners as men, and not as children 

Mr. WoopwortH.— At San Quentin, it is the custom for certain 
numbers to be together Sunday afternoons in the yard. 

Mr. Hitt.— On holidays, at San Quentin they play base-ball, 
and are very expert. They have also a regular ball once a year, 
when they dance nearly all night. Yesterday was the celebration of 
Mexican independence, and about two hundred were allowed to dance 
in one of the vacant workshops. I have never heard a complaint 
that it was injurious to discipline. 

About the Sunday matter, I do not know that the discipline is any 
worse or better for it. I think it pleases the men more to have a run 
in the yard than to be locked up in their cells. We have thirteen 
hundred men in San Quentin, and only eighteen women. 

Mrs. Sperry.— In our penitentiary we have between four and five 
hundred prisoners ; and, leaving out a few of the more vicious, they 
are allowed to keep the holidays. I have never heard of any serious 
trouble arising from it. 
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With regard to discharged prisoners, our State gives to each one 
ten dollars and a suit of clothes. We try to get them work, and often 
given to the ex-convict. 

but without character, 

to repeat their crime, is 
t strange that many serve more than one penitentiary term? 

Mr. Storrs, of Michigan.— In the Michigan report is included the 
report of the Home for Discharged Prisoners. In regard to our State 
Prison at Jackson, Mr. Hatch, its warden, is a man of advanced ideas 

prison matters. An illustration of this has been given in what has 
been said this afternoon. 

Warden Hatch has adopted another scheme. He depends very 
largely on the prisoners to carry out the discipline of the prison. A 
larze number of his prisoners are interested in holding the others in 
check. There was an inmate of Jackson prison who had received 
punishment for disobeying a certain rule. ‘There was in the prison 
another man whom the warden felt could influence this man who had 
lisobeyed,— one who might be termed the worst prisoner. After the 
prisoners were locked in at night, the warden went to the cell of this 
man, knocked at the door, and asked the prisoner if he might come 
n. ‘Of course you can come in here, warden,” said the prisoner. 
The warden replied : ‘“ This is your private room after you are locked 
in. I do not intend to intrude, but I want you to help me.” 
not help you here, can I?” asked the man. “Yes,” he replied, “I 

ycu can. You know such a prisoner,” naming the one who had 
en punished for breaking one of the rules. ‘“ Yes,” he replied. 
“Well,” said the warden, “that rule has to be obeyed.” “ Yes,” 
answered the man, “it has to be obeyed, andI think that fellow is a 
chump for not obeying it.” “I want you to go to him and tell him 
so,” said the warden. “Tell him he isa chump.” He left the case 
in that prisoner’s hands, who worked the reformation of that other 
man, besides being benefited by such work himself. So the warden 
is using his own prisoners to aid in carrying on the reformations in 
that institution. 

Dr. Byers.— I should like to answer Bishop Gillespie’s question. 
[ was once in conversation with the warden of a prison in Massachu- 
setts, and I asked what was done with the refractory class of prisoners, 
usually a small class. He replied that it was a difficult problem. 
He had had one man who tried him to the extent of his patience. 
He absolutely did not know what to do with him; and he said to the 
prisoner, “If you are ever brought before me again, reported for pun- 
ishment, I do not know what I shall do. But I promise you that I 
shall devise some punishment that will bring you to terms.” The fel- 
low went on, and was reported again. When he was brought before 
the warden, the latter said, “I do not know what to do with you.” He 
replied to the warden, “Try something new.” The warden said the 
man spoke with such complacency that it filled him with a sense of 
intense resentment toward himself, who, clothed in authority, had the 
man absolutely in his power, and yet he could stand there and say 


cycceed. I think some attention should be 
Many are willing to commence life anew; 
money, or friends, and so many temptations 
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with such impudence, “Try something new.” “In the fierceness of my 
wrath,” said the warden, “I said: ‘I will doit. I wish I could thi) 
of something new, and I would try it very quickly.’” The man 
changed his voice, and said, “ Forgive me.” “And then,” said the 
warden, “after the thrill of anger came the thrill of regret ; and, with- 
out hesitating a moment, I said: ‘I forgive you. Go back to the 
shop, and resume your work. I have nothing against you.’””  “ From 
that moment,” said he, “that man became my friend and an obedient 
prisoner.” We want a little of the law of forgiveness. 

It was my privilege to be present at the first opportunity given the 
prisoners in the Ohio penitentiary to converse at meals. I shall never 
forget it. It was the Fourth of July. After the exercises in the 
chapel, the warden said: ‘“ Now you are going to have dinner, and | 
shall remove the restriction of silence. I want you to talk and have 
a good time. After the chaplain asks the blessing, you may fee! at 
liberty to talk.” The blessing was asked, and there came down on 
those twelve hundred prisoners a silence so profound that you could 
feel it. It went into the very depths of your heart,— a silence broken 
only by the heart-beat. There was not an inspiration, not a breath. 
Breathing seemed to be suspended,—a silence so profound that it 
seemed utterly impossible to break it. Not aman moved. They sat 
utterly unable to speak. At last, I passed along the line of men and 
said : “Why don’t you talk? You are always trying to do it when it is 
against the rule. Why not talk now?” They looked up and said, 
“We cannot, we cannot: it is toomuch.” And they said it with sobs. 
The kindness came so suddenly, so unexpectedly, and in such spirit, 
that they were unable to control their feelings. It was an overwhelm- 
ing sensation, the law of kindness asserting its force over hard and 
unruly natures. When the spell was broken, and the talk began, it 
was with bated breath. From that time to this, those men, for good 
conduct, have been permitted to talk at table every Sunday. Each 
week, when the minimum of offences is reached, they are allowed to 
talk. When the weather is fit, we let these men go into the yard and 
converse; and on holidays they have sports. The result has been 
very satisfactory, so far as the behavior of the prisoners is concerned. 
It does not strike all of the officers yet; but we hope to get them 
reformed some time. 


Adjourned at 4.45 P.M. 


THIRTEENTH SESSION. 
Tuesday night, September 17. 


The Conference met at 8 p.m., L. S. Storrs in the chair. The sub- 
ject for the evening was “ Reformatories.” 

A paper by Colonel Gardiner Tufts, Superintendent of the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory for Men, was read, in his absence, by Mr. 
Storrs (page 103). 


MINUTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


DISCUSSION ON REFORMATORIES. 


T 


|. W. Brown, of Minnesota.— My experience of the past eighteen 
ars, spent in juvenile reformatories, does not lead me to coincide 
with the views of the paper just read, in some respects. I have spent 
five years in reform schools conducted on the congregate plan. I 
w something of the relationship existing between the superintend- 
nt and his boys in a school conducted on that plan. I served three 
irs in an institution conducted on the congregate plan; and during 
that time the superintendent did not spend fifteen minutes with the 
oys during play hours, and it would not have been pleasant for him 
t ) do so. 

That was in some measure the fault of the superintendent, but 
largely that of the system. It is demoralizing to crowd large numbers 
into any institution. I believe there is no system of conducting a 
reform school like that of the family, in its truest sense. There is no 
place on earth so good for a child as a good home; and the nearer 
ve can make a juvenile reform school conform to a good home in all 
its relations and influences, the more will be accomplished in the 
way of reformation. 

[ would not place the maximum age at which boys and girls should 
be committed to juvenile reformatories higher than sixteen years. I 
think the police of every city of any considerable size will testify that 
the hardest cases are young men between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty years. In Minnesota there is no minimum age fixed by 
statute at which children can be committed to the reform school. 
Children have been received as young as two years, charged with in- 
corrigibility and vagrancy, and the commitment indorsed by the 
udge of the district court. 


Children from five to twelve years of age should not be compelled 
to spend the most impressionable portion of their lives in an institu- 
tion with, and in the intimate society of, more hardened criminals. If 
you would visit some of the jails in Minnesota, and see children of 
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tender years shut up with hardened criminals while they are awaiting 


trial, and see the company they are obliged to keep for days and 
months, you would, I think, agree with me that, if we would not add 
o the long roll of criminals in our land, some place other than a 
ommon jail is necessary for the confinement of juvenile delinquents. 
Notwithstanding the fact that I was brought up under good old Cal- 
vinistic doctrine, I believe there is no hell hereafter worse than some 
f the jails in Minnesota; and yet the jails of Minnesota are far better 
than the average jails in this country. 

Great wisdom should be exercised in the establishment of reform 
schools. Wise legislation is the first necessity ; and we should see to 

that they are absolutely free from political domination. If the 
Minnesota State Reform School has been beneficial in any degree to 
those who have been committed to its care, it has been largely owing 
to the fact that it has been entirely free from political control. The 
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iirst superintendent held that office during the first eighteen years, 
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when he resigned. The first president of the board of managers 
held that position more than twenty years. Suitable buildings, with 
facilities adapted to the necessities of the school, are important. The 

location should be selected with reference to the moral tone of its sur- 

roundings. No school could be made a success located in a lawless 

community. Next in importance is the selection of proper resident 

officials. ‘The superintendent should be a man of large heart, warm 

sympathies, and good executive ability. 

The question has arisen whether, after all, reform schools do : 
form. ‘The greater portion of the children who come to us, and to al! 
juvenile reformatories, come from the sadly neglected classes. The) 
have little or no education, and come in rags and filth. One littk 
fellow came to us one day in spring, looking as though he had just 
come out of a coal-bin. “ Johnny,” I said, “when did you was! 
last?” ‘“*When I went into the river last year,” was the reply 
These children are ‘put into clean clothes, they attend school, ar 
taught some useful employment, are given Sunday-school and church 
privileges, and attend religious worship every evening. They go out 
from the school clothed. They have a fair education, and the founda. 
tion of a good trade. They are prepared to earn an honest living, if 
they will. While we cannot say that all boys and girls sent to reform 
schools are reformed, we know they are benefited. I could name a 
great many of the graduates of our school who are to-day occupying 
positions of trust and honor in our own and other States. 

We have sent out more than eight hundred boys since the organiza- 
tion of the school in 1868. Some have fallen back into crime, and 
there are to-day three in our penitentiary. The majority, I believe, 
are doing well. 

Mr. H. H. Hart.— Do you know that those are the only boys in th 
penitentiary who have been in your school ? 

Mr. Brown.— I believe that those are the only ones. 

Mr. Hart.— Have you ever investigated the matter ? 

Mr. Brown.—I did, personally, three years ago. In our State 
penitentiary I found one, only, who had been an inmate of our school. 
In the St. Paul city Workhouse not one did I find who at any time 
had been an inmate of our school. I believe that ninety per cent. o! 
our graduates do well. 

Mrs. SpERRY.— Do you have girls in your school ? 

Mr. Brown.— We have only a few girls. They occupy a separat 
department of the same institution. They come to the boys’ depart: 
ment only on Sunday afternoons, to attend religious services in the 
chapel. Most of the girls come from the dregs of society, and must 
be watched very closely after leaving the school lest they fall back 
into their evil ways. 

Miss ScHLEY.— Why are there so many more boys than girls? Is 
it because the girls are better? 

Mr. Brown.—I am in doubt as to whether the girls are better or 
the magistrates think they are not worth saving. You will not, how: 
ever, find so much difference in numbers in the Eastern institutions. 
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\ large number of delinquent girls are committed to the House of 
the Good Shepherd, a Catholic institution, in our State. 

Mrs. Mayo.— Michigan has gathered into her Industrial School 
five hundred girls; and we are very confident that seventy-five per 
cent. of those five hundred girls committed to our care will lead up- 
right, honest lives. 

[ have wondered all through this Conference why it was that we 
should reach almost the last day before asking, What are we going 
to do for the girls? It is all right to save the boys and men; but let 
is reach out a strong right hand at the same time to the girls. We 
must remember that some day these girls are to be the mothers of the 
nation. You have been talking about saving criminals. 
instances, these criminals come from bad homes. We must go back, 
and make the homes what they should be. The sons and daughters 
in these homes must be educated, heart and hand. 

A DELEGATE FROM COLORADO.— It seems to me very important that 
boys and girls should be cared for in separate institutions. It is a 
great mistake to have them together in reform schools. All girls 
should be made self-supporting, or capable of earning their own living, 
no matter in what condition they are brought up. Every girl should 
feel that she is armed and equipped to support herself, if necessary. 
In the Colorado school, girls are taught all kinds of housework, and 
how to do itthoroughly. They learn how to make their own clothing, 
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knit their own stockings, and to make everything that is necessary for 


themseives, except their shoes, and to do all in a good, smart, work- 
manlike way. They get, besides, a pretty good English education. 
In such an institution as the Girls’ Industrial Home in Michigan, I be- 
lieve they receive better instruction of all kinds, intellectual, moral, and 
religious, than they would have received in nine-tenths of the families. 

There is another point. When you incorporate industrial schools, 
put upon their boards a majority of women. I wish that upon every 
Board of Correction and Charities there might be a good, smart, sharp 
woman. A woman can see farther intoa rat-hole than any man. She 
can smell quicker, and is a better housekeeper. There should cer- 
tainly be a majority of women where women and girls are to be cared 
for. I would like also to have women on poorhouse boards. Indus- 
tries must be brought into our schools. We put nineteen girls to 
work making straw hats; but it made such a howl among those who 
believed only in free labor that we had to stop. Nineteen girls com- 
ing into competition with free labor outside! When we send girls 
out, we give them good, plain clothing. If a girl goes out on ticket- 
of-leave, a part of her wages is reserved by the State, and put to her 
credit, so that she has a nice little sum in her hand when she is free. 
| have known them to have from ninety to one hundred and fifty 
dollars when they come of age, which is quite a sum for them with 
which to start in life; and a good many of them get married. 

| do not believe in the congregate system. I believe in the home 
system ; but I do not believe in putting five hundred into a home. 
lhe smaller the number, the better the home will be. I would not 
like to put over forty girls into any one home. 
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See that the officers are good, and, with women on your board, \ 
will make a success of your schools. 

Mr. W. Batt.—I wish to bear testimony as to the truth 
what Mrs. Mayo has said. Michigan takes care of her unfortunate 
girls in a generous and watchful manner, a number of hundreds of 
them. She also takes care of her wayward and unfortunate boys, 
They, after conviction in the proper tribunals for misdemeanors, a 
sentenced to the Reform School for Boys until the age of sevente: 
unless sooner discharged. The age of commitment is not under t 
nor over fifteen years. In the Michigan Reform School there are 
many bad boys, and a good many not necessarily bad, only from sur- 
rounding circumstances. I wish I could believe that the Michigan 
boys turn out as well as those boys spoken of by Mr. Brown. 

Our boys do not generally turn out so well. Some go to the bad, 
and bring up in the Houses of Correction or State Prison. There are 
numerous instances where, by careful guidance and keeping them in 
sight until they can withstand temptations, they do well, and become 
good, honest, and law-abiding citizens ; but they are not in the ma- 
jority. I think no boy should be sent to the Reform School under 
the age of ten or twelve years. The idea of sending children in 
swaddling-clothes to the Reform School, like those children spoken of 
by Mr. Brown! It seems to me to be absurd. Some States keep 
their boys until they are eighteen. Boys who have proved themselves 
incompetent to take care of themselves should not be kept so long as 
that. If they are to go out to commit crimes, they might as well go 
at seventeen as eighteen; and they will sooner be placed under 
proper restraint in other places and their bad example removed from 
among the younger boys of the school. Boys worthy of confidence 
should be placed out on the ticket-of-leave plan. The places to which 
they are sent should be as far from their old home and haunts as 
possible. In Michigan the cottage plan has proved very efficient, 
and is considered as the model one, the paper taking a different view 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

I differ with some who have spoken this afternoon as regards the 
credit system. As applied to prisons, I have observed that the worst 
offenders, those who are the shrewdest and sharpest, get the most 
credit, not because they are the men who are reforming and ought to 
go out, but because they take advantage of the offer to shorten their 
stay in the place to which they are sent. I am not in strict sympathy 
with this sentimental notion that men guilty of crime after crime can 
be converted by so generous treatment as some would give. I be- 
lieve that a prison (and I do not know but a reform school) should 
be a place of punishment for crimes rather than a good boarding- 
‘ place. I believe in being just before being too generous to offenders 
against the law. I would like to give in detail the system pursued 
in the Michigan Reform School, in which all citizens take a deep in- 
terest,— the results more generally ; but so much time has been con- 
sumed by those preceding me that I will not weary your patience 
with anything like a long speech, and I thank you for the time you 
have so patiently given me. 
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Dr. WALTER LINDLEy.— I have been interested in California, for the 
last ten years in trying to get a bill through our legislature that would 
put us on a plane with many of the Eastern States. And at the last 
legislature a bill was passed appropriating two hundred thousand dol- 
lars to establish a school for juvenile offenders, to be under the care of 
a board of three trustees ; also an appropriation of one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, to establish a school which shall be a reform- 
atory, to be conducted by the Prison Commissioners. After these 
appropriations were made, I took a trip East to see what they were 
doing there, and to bring back ideas for the management of our 
schools. The first place I visited was New Orleans. There they 
have a reform school that was first a marine hospital, then a pest- 
house, and, when it got too bad, it was turned into a reform school. 
The superintendent was an old sea-captain, who was disabled so that 
he could not handle his vessel. I decided that we should not adopt 
the New Orleans methods. But from there the record was good. 

In Cincinnati, they still have the congregate system; but it is a 
good school of that kind, and they hope to change to the family 
system before long. 

In Philadelphia there is a great building, an immense structure, 
and from nine to twelve hundred children. But they have their plans 
to move into the country. 

In New York, the House of Refuge is doing excellent work. In 
the Catholic Protectorate I found twenty-three hundred children. I 
did not like the boys’ department. It is in the hands of the Brothers. 
They are teaching the boys a great many valuable things. In the 
girls’ department I saw some beautiful exemplifications of what they 
are doing. ‘They learn everything, from making bread to using the 
type-writer, dressmaking, shirt-making, and laundry work. 

In Meriden, Conn., and Rhode Island, I saw the cottage system, 
which pleased me very much. In Connecticut they have one hundred 
and ninety acres in a farm. The result of my trip was to confirm 
my admiration of the cottage system as the best for teaching the 
inmates work that will be useful. 

We have in this State a Board of Trustees. We had forty acres 
donated, and have purchased one hundred and twenty-five more, 
thirteen miles from Los Angeles, im Whittier, a Quaker settlement. 
We expect to get to work, inside of a few weeks, on the building, and 
propose to make our Reform School an institution that will be a 
credit. 

Mr. Storrs.—In Michigan we have a system of county agents. 
After a child is arrested, the county agent is advised with, and the 
child.is practically placed under his protection. The result has been 
that only about one-third of those who have been arrested for trivial 
offences have found their way to the Reformatory. I would suggest 
that you take into consideration, then, the providing for an officer of 
some sort, who shall come between the man who is paid for arresting 
a child and the justice who shall try that child and the child himself. 
Some of our county agents put the parents of children arrested under 
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bonds. They work in various ways; but the result has been tha; 
comparatively few who have been arrested find their way to the 
Reformatory. 


The following resolution was offered by W. A. Johnson, of 
diana: — 

Resolved, That this Conference commends the action of the governor and legis 
lature of the State of California in making an appropriation for the establishm 
of reform schools for juvenile delinquents ; and 

Resolved, That we approve the action of the Board of Trustees of the California 
State Reform School in adopting the cottage, or family, system. 


Bishop GILLEsPIE.— Let me suggest that you study the matter of 
classification here. From the observation of our Michigan institu- 
tions, I think it is a matter worthy of serious consideration as to how 
these children should be classified,— not, certainly, according to the 
conduct of the children after they come into the institution. 

Dr. Byers thought there was something to be said in favor of con- 
gregate institutions. He wondered whether they kept cradles for the 
babies in the Minnesota Reform School. Children under five or six 
years of age, he thought, need to be formed, not reformed. Such 
children should be put into homes, not into reformatories. 


* 


Adjourned at ro P.M. 


FOURTEENTH SESSION. 
Wednesday morning, September 18. 


The Conference met at 9.30 A.M., the President in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. G. B. Allen. 

The subject for the day was “The Care of the Feeble-minded.” 
In the absence of the committee having that subject in charge, the 
discussion was conducted by Mr. Charles A. Murdock, one of the 
Executive Board of the California School for Feeble-minded. 


Mr. Murpock.— When Paul in his letter to the Thessalonians 
besought the church to “comfort the feeble-minded,” he uttered a 
charge that in its fullest sense the world is just beginning to heed. 

Blackstone defines an idiot as “one that hath had no understand- 
ing from his nativity, and therefore is by law presumed never likely 
to attain any.” But it happens that many things “presumed by law” 
are not, as a matter of fact, true; and, with the progress of man’s 
love for man, and the patient investigation and effort that have 
sprung from it, it has been found that “understanding” may be 
attained in many cases formerly thought hopeless. From our stand- 
point of to-day two things seem wonderful : first, that it remained for 
this century to begin systematic effort to develop defective minds ; 
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i, second, that this effort has reached in forty years such grand 

portions and found so general an acceptance in the public mind. 
We Californians are proud of our material achievements, and look 
Imiringly on this city that in the days of ’49 was not even a dream ; 

about the same time that the discovery of gold drew from the 
ir quarters of the world the people who founded our State there 
van in the State of Massachusetts an experiment whose results we 

t acknowledge of greater significance, if, with the olden prophet, 
velieve that God “ will make a man more precious than fine gold, 
en aman than the golden wedge of Ophir.” 

In April, 1846, the Massachusetts legislature appointed a Board of 
Commissioners to inquire into the condition of the idiots of the 
Commonwealth. Dr. Samuel G. Howe, that lofty leader and patient 
worker, was made the chairman. 
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In May of 1848, an act was passed 
accordance with the recommendation of the Commissioners, pro- 
viding for an experimental school; and in October ten idiotic youths, 
mostly from the almshouses, were gathered in one wing of the Insti- 
tution of the Blind at South Boston, and placed under the care of Dr. 
Howe, who had agreed to conduct the school without charge. This, 
I believe, was the first school for feeble-minded, although in July of 

» same year Dr. H. B. Wilbur, of Barre, received into his family a 
single pupil. 

New York and Pennsylvania followed in 1851, and others soon 
after. At present, fifteen States have asylums for idiots and feeble- 
minded, supported by legislative appropriations. 

In July, 1883, a meeting of some of our citizens, which had been 
brought about by a few devoted women, determined that an institu- 
tion for the care and training of feeble-minded children should be 
established. An association was soon afterward formed, funds were 
collected, and in May, 1884, the Home was formally opened at 
Vallejo. The legislature in the following winter adopted the move- 
ment, making an appropriation of $25,o00 for a site and $20,000 for 
two years’ maintenance. A Board of Five Trustees was appointed 
by the governor; and Mrs. Ariel Lathrop was by them elected 
president, and has since been re-elected every year. 

At the time the State assumed charge of the institution, March, 
1885, there were twenty inmates. There have in all been admitted 
to the Home 160 children. Of these, 7 have died and 36 have been 
discharged, leaving our present population at 117, 51 of whom are 
females, and 66 males. This number is the utmost capacity of our 
Home at Santa Clara; and we have application for 129 waiting 
accommodation. 

Our school is under the charge of four teachers, and the course 
of instruction is principally object and oral teaching, interspersed with 
kindergarten classes and the primary branches as taught in the public 
schools. We also have a sewing-class of 25 girls, doing good work. 
In our articulation class, several, during the past year, have been 
enabled to connect sentences who formerly could only articulate a 
few simple words, and some have been enabled to articulate who 
never before spoke intelligibly. 
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Eighty-three of the inmates attend school day or evening. W 
have also a class of 1o in orchestral music, all doing well. 

We have 21 epileptic cases who are under special dietary treatm 
and 17 asylum cases. 

Our school work is our main reliance for mental training, and ow 
results are encouraging. Dr. Osborne in his last report says of it 

“Each child has been fempted along rather than driven, and 
duced to strengthen its intellectual strides with each succeeding oc 
pation rather than wearying itself with monotonous drill. So far as 
the same has been practical and advisable, the studies have been o} 
half hour sessions daily, and alternate with play in the school yard, 
or some other form of relaxation. The variety of our instruction 
and diversity given to all our exercisés has proved to be both pleas. 
ing and strengthening to the enfeebled minds, as well as conduciy: 
of permanent beneficial results. 

“No one who has taken the pains to critically inspect either ow 
schools or our exhibit of school work can longer doubt of the utility 
of educating this class. Neither can any one question the feasibility 
of instructing, training, or schooling imbeciles in the higher arts and 
lines of study ; and he must be indeed callous to demonstration and 
blind to established fact who would dare assert longer that our work 
in any of these particulars is an experiment. It is through and by 
the school-room, properly equipped, carefully managed, and ration- 
ally set with work, that we must hope for the greatest ultimate good 
for these children. It must be considered —as it is, in fact—the 
chief factor of all the lines applicable to the reformation of the feeble 
minded child. If the school training that a strong child receives is 
of the benefit and importance to it that the attention and expense 
bestowed upon our public and private schools would indicate, how 
very important must be the special forms of schools designed particu- 
larly for the weak! 

“From personal observation, we are convinced that, while the orna- 
mental and esthetic should not be lost sight of, the chief attention 
should be given to those practicals which carry a sensible, every-da\ 
significance with them.” 

Of scarcely less importance is our industrial department; and the 
results reached are most encouraging evidence of how these lives are 
broadened and led forth by patient and intelligent effort. It has 
many advantages. The child trained to some useful handiwork is in 
a measure self-sustaining, and certainly contributes to the pleasur 
and comfort of the others in the home. Again, it is restful and help- 
ful to the child to be able to do something. Restlessness, impa- 
tience, temper, are forestalled by occupation. Our superintendent 
says : — 

“The most valuable form of industrial work for the feeble-minded 
begins in the kindergarten, as modified by our teachers, who of neces- 
sity must draw largely upon their own inventive skill. In this 
adaptation of it, it has proved of great benefit in all our beginnings. 
Following it, to those qualified to take them up, are the higher 
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branches of simple art and decorative work, sewing, etc. Repoussé 
is not only a splendid drill in ornamental work, but it has also a 
commercial value, and in its more perfect execution drills the hand 

steady symmetrical efforts, the eye to form, size, color, and general 
relief, and the brain to a truer conception of the lines of beauty and 
the relations of cause and effect. Music may also in its instrumental 
pplication be considered a form of industrial training. The skilful 
handling of the violin, the fingering of the keys of the clarinet, piano, 
1 horn, in fact the proper use of any of the band or orchestral instru- 
ments, presuppose considerable drill of certain muscles to regular 
rhythmical movements, which must of necessity correspond with and 
respond to a like systematical action of the mental forces. ‘Thus both 
the physical and the psychical are at the same time invigorated, 
and permanently developed. These lead up to the grosser forms 

work, such as tailoring, shoemaking, broom-making, mattress-mak- 
ing, carpentering, and wood-carving, and work upon the farm and 
srounds.,” 

Our wards are encouraged to usefulness and helpfulness. 

“In the dining-rooms, all of the work is done by girls, under super- 
vision of the dining-room attendant. Chamber-work, sweeping, dust- 
ng, scrubbing, hand and machine sewing, preserving of fruit, dressing 
and caring for smaller children, assorting, folding, and keeping in 
order the clothing of the institution, are done almost exclusively by 
the inmates. 

“There are now about twenty girls regularly employed in various 
occupations in and about the home, some of these supplementing 
regularly employed help. A few are capable in most lines of sup- 
planting our regular help. The boys assist on the farm and in the 
garden by hoeing, cultivating, milking cows, etc. They also attend 
to their own dormitory work; sweep, dust, assist in dressing and 
caring for small boys, under the supervision of attendants, run sewing- 
machines (with which occupation they are much delighted), assort 
clothing, and perform various other duties under supervision.” 

The children are very fond of music, and a number of them sing 
and play quite well. They are generally affectionate and appreciative, 
and grow very fond of their matron and teachers. It is pathetic to 
see their preference for their foster mothers over their own parents. 

We have lately established an /ustitution Bulletin, published quar- 
terly, which we will gladly mail to any persons who will send their 
names. It gives interesting facts and incidents concerning our work. 
(he last number tells of a successful experiment in the line of a 
vacation outing. A vacation of a month was given, from June 14 to 
July 15 ; and those children whom it would benefit and who could be 
taken by their parents were allowed to go home. ‘The others were 
taken in details of from six to twelve to a delightful camp established 
twelve miles from the institution, jn the Santa Cruz Mountains, and 
named for our kind governor “Camp Waterman.” Every few days 
these details alternated, giving the greatest amount of variety. The 
children enjoyed it all. The superintendent says : — 
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“As an educational feature, we consider it worth a year of « 
ued school-room work. It was object teaching on a grand scal, 
whose benefits can never be computed by statistics. The s 
the jack-rabbit, the flowers, the speckled beauties of the trout st: 
the bullfrogs, the jay-birds that fluttered about our camp in ¢ 
numbers and pilfered the tidbits placed on the tables for them, ¢| 
gorgeous butterflies, with all the rest that was theirs to enjoy, set 
sluggish machinery of their brains actively at work, to dig out 
the waste places of their minds the ore of a quizzical intelligence, 
which, under the careful manipulation of our teachers and attendants, 
has been reduced to the fine gold of practical knowledge. In ever 
sense, the camp was a grand success, and in its results will do honor 
to our illustrious executive, whose name it bore.” 

The census of 1880 gave the number of imbecile children in the 
State at over 500; and it is probable that 700 is a low estimate 
those who at the present time should be under our care. The 
legislature has been generous in its appropriations, and at the last 
session provided $170,000 for a new site and buildings, $15,000 for 
furniture, $15,000 to secure water and drainage, and $81,000 for two 
years’ maintenance,— in all, $281,000. 

For four months the trustees have been examining sites,— about 
130 were offered,—and last night reached a decision. By the bill 
we were limited to 30 per cent. of our appropriation ($51,000) fo: 
the site, which shouid not consist of less than 300 acres. The tract 
of land selected lies in the beautiful valley of Sonoma. It cost less 
than the sum mentioned, and embraces over 1,600 acres. It is watered 
by three living streams, two of which rise on the place and give us 
100,000 gallons of water daily, at an elevation of 150 feet above the 
building site. There are over 50,000 fruit-trees on the place, besides 
acres of vines and hundreds of acres of pasturage. Two railroads 
pass through the land, and will give us stations on it. The climate 
is perfect, the situation picturesque, the location central; and, 
altogether, the trustees are jubilant, and feel that the millennium is at 
hand. ‘There seems no reason why our Home should not be the equal 
of any institution in the land. We shall not be satisfied with any 
lesser glory. 

The extent of our domain will render isolation and classification 
easy. We propose having for the proper custodial care of low-grade 
cases a separate building, supplied with its own kitchen, baths, treat- 
ment wards and dormitories, but contiguous to the main building. 
For that sadly afflicted class, the epileptics, for whom our superin- 
tendent has especial sympathy, we likewise propose a_ separate 
building. 

For the high-grade cases of adult males, our farm will offer abun- 
dant employment in the dairy, wood-chopping, fruit cultivation, etc. ; 
and the same class of girls can add to their present household duties- 
such healthful out-door work as grape-picking, light gardening, fruit, 
packing, etc. 

We firmly believe that, if the legislators of any State not yet pro- 
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| with a home for the feeble-minded could see with their own eyes 
what has been acccmplished, they could not fail to provide at once a 
similar home. It is no matter of sentiment: such treatment of de- 
ve children is counselled by expedience, invited by economy, and 
inded by justice. 


f 


name of our institution clearly states the twofold objects of 
modern idea,— “the care and the training.” ‘The 


Al 


pioneers in 
rk, Wilbur and Howe, began with the training: their aim was 
lucate. Their experiment was successful; but, with the best 
rts of to-day, barely a third of the children trained are susceptible 
eing so improved as to become self-supporting, safe members 
community. What shall be done with the other two-thirds ? 

When training has done its all, what next? What are the rights and 
leges of this defective class, and what is the policy or duty of the 

te? Humane sentiments will accord these unfortunates the privi- 
lege of support,—the strong will bear the weak ; but they will not 
accord them the right of unrestricted liberty. It is against the in- 
terest of society that this class shall be allowed to bring into being 
children who shall be like afflicted, or who from congenital causes 
shall swell the alarming numbers of our insane, our criminals, and 
ir paupers. Not alone from self-interest has society a right to stop 
this source, but in the prevention of the human misery that these chil- 
dren shall themselves suffer. And hence comes the care to comple- 
ment the training. ‘The custodial class proper is large: the expense 
to the State of caring for it would be great ; but economy and philan- 
thropy combine in dictating that policy. 


Could we present what those of special experience and observation 
know to be the facts as to the number of criminals, paupers, and 
especially insane, whose parents were mentally defective or morally 
irresponsible, there would be common consent, not only that we 
ought, but that we musf, by the custodial care of these pitiable beings, 
prevent their propagation. 

Wise efforts at reform of every nature are directed more and more 
to the source of the stream,— to prevention through the removal of 
causes; and, surely, here is a source that can be controlled. In the 
treatment of this class, we shall be wise when we unite mercy with 
justice,— care for them tenderly, add what light we may to their 
darkened lives, but hold them firmly from doing the ill they know 
not of. 


A paper on “ The Care of Idiotic and Feeble-minded Children,” by 
Henry M. Dechert, of Pennsylvania, was read in his absence by Mr. 
T. H. Hausman (page 83). 

A paper on “ Public Aid for the Feeble-minded,” by Mrs. George 
Brown, of Barre, Mass., was read in her absence by Mr. Treat 
page 86). 
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DISCUSSION ON CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 


Mr. Jonnson.— If that delightful location of sixteen hundred acres 
had been chosen by the trustees of the California School for Feeble. 
minded after this Conference, what a piece of glory it would be fo; 
us! We should have said, “That is the result of the Conference.” 
But it was chosen while we were here, so we will claim it only as 
thing we like to hear of and see. ; 

There are some points that have been made that I should like to 
question. One is the percentage of boys and girls made fit for out 
side life. One institution claims 35 per cent. If that institutio; 
returns to ordinary life 35 per cent., it certainly is very char, 
receiving low-grade cases. In Indiana, we do not hope to return 
10 per cent.; but we do not refuse any cases. We believe the lowest- 
grade cases need the tenderest care. I think ro or 15 per cent, 
would be the outside estimate of those safe to send out. But to 
train to self-support is a very different thing. We hope to train 6; 
or 75 per cent. to support themselves within the institution. In ou 
Indiana institution, we have 270 children. They each wear out, on 
the average, two pairs of shoes a year. They make in the shoe-shop 
all the new ones and repair all the old ones. We have only one 
practical shoemaker,— no other help in the shop except the imbecile 
boys. When we bought shoes, they cost considerably more, and did 
not last half so long. Some of the boys who work at this trade were 
quite stupid when they came to us. The boys also do their own 
tailoring and make their own shirts, while the girls do all of their 
own sewing. In the laundry, the boys do the washing and the girls 
do the ironing. What we need now is to adopt the principle of custo- 
dial care. Let it be understood that every imbecile is there for life, 
unless he or she shall be competent to go out as an ordinary free 
citizen. This is of great importance. I do not believe there is any 
work so statesmanlike, humane, and Christian as the care of the 
feeble-minded of the State. We find training the mind through the 
hand, what is commonly called manual training, more successful than 
through the eye and ear only. The ordinary work of the school 
room — reading, writing, and arithmetic — gets on slowly. Each day 
the children learn a little, but the next day they seem to have forgotten 
most of it. It is touching to see girls in their teens struggling in the 
primary grade. The garden affords work for the boys. We have 
one epileptic boy who was very violent and hard to manage. He 
was put into the garden detail, and showed a great liking for his 
work. He now works hard all day, and so gets rid of his super- 
fluous energy; and his spasms are less frequent and less painful 
than formerly. We do not separate the epileptics from the others. 
The lowest grades, what we call custodial cases, are by themselves 
the rest are all together, except as the sexes are kept apart. 

The feeble-minded are very affectionate creatures. They soon re- 
member any one who has been kind to them; and nowhere does 
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ttle kindness go such a long way. ‘They are made happy by a 

isant word or a pat on the cheek : and they cluster around one, 

ver for the touch or the smile. Even the lowest grades soon lose 
ir repulsiveness, as one becomes familiar with them. 

Ve have a few who are bright, and many who are very sweet and 
nice. Still, they have weak wills and feeble minds. They would be 
unsafe in the outer world. ‘They must be kept quietly, safely, away 
from the world, living like the angels in heaven, neither marrying nor 
siven in marriage. 


Mr. Murdock asked Mr. Wines to take part in the discussion. 


Mr. WinEs.— In the census of Great Britain (and of some other 

untries), no distinction is made between the insane and idiotic. 
[hey are all classed together as insane persons. Whether this is be 
cause those who organized the census did not appreciate the dif- 
ference between a lunatic and an idiot, or because the difference is so 
difficult to recognize, I do not know. I suppose that, if I should take 
to a large poorhouse the average superintendent of an insane hospital, 
and show him the inmates of the institution, it would be impossible 

r him to say which of the imbeciles whom he would see there were 
simply demented insane persons and which of them were, in fact, idiots. 
But I think that, if I should take the superintendent of an institution 
for idiots to the same almshouse, and show him the same population, 
he would pick out with reasonable certainty all those who were true 
idiots, and separate them from the others. This is because, as an 
Irishman might say, an idiot, to those who know the class, is not so 
much like an insane person as an insane person is like an idiot. But, 
to one unfamiliar with the distinctions between them, they are so 
nearly alike that any census which may be made either of insane per- 
sons or of idiots must contain a large percentage of error in classifi- 
cation. In the last census, we undertook to classify them, and we 
rived at some proximate degree of precision ; but it was, after all, 
only an approximation. 

The distinction between an insane person and an idiot is this: the 
insane person is one who has come to mental maturity, and then, from 
disease of the brain, has lost to a greater or less extent his mental 
capacity. The idiot is one who never did arrive at the full develop- 
ment of his mental powers, by reason of some impression made on 
him, either prior to birth or after birth, before arriving at the age of 
puberty.* A great many of these children are no doubt prenatal 
idiots, more, perhaps, than we suspect. Many of them lose their 
minds in consequence of the acute diseases of childhood, or from ac- 
cidents which arrest the development of their nervous and mental 

ganizations. 

[he number of idiots is greater than any one unfamiliar with the 
subject would imagine. I sometimes think that there must be as 
__*Some physicians would confine the term “‘ idiot’’ to persons born with weak intellects. But 


nger says, ‘‘ By the term ‘ idiocy’ we are to understand those conditions in which a state of men- 
eakness has existed from birth, or from early infancy.’ 
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many of them as of the insane. Idiots are often hidden from sie 
in the homes where they live,— their family and friends are ashamed 
of them,— and a great many idiotic children are not recognized 
their parents as such, 

Some years ago, a lady called on me, and brought with her a litt! 
girl seven years old. While | talked with the lady, I drew the, 
to me, took her on my lap, and observed that she had a very remai 
able tongue, with a deep longitudinal furrow down the centre. The 
lady saw that I noticed it, and said, “ That is a seven months’ child,” 
“Ah!” I said. I looked at her a little longer, and then asked | 
mother, with some hesitation, “ Why don’t you send her to Jacks 
ville?” “What is in Jacksonville?” ‘There is a school wher 
feeble-minded children are tenderly cared for by an excellent superi: 
tendent.” The mother flared up: ‘“ You call that a feeble-minc 
child! That is the smartest child you ever saw in your life! Ge: 
down out of that man’s lap, pet! He doesn’t like you!” 

What constitutes a feeble-minded child I do not know. We know 
a true idiot. You have no idea, perhaps, of the physical degradatio1 
of the true idiot. I have in my mind now a man, possibly fort 
years old, who has never outgrown the state of infancy. Everything 
that has to be done for a baby has to be done for him, even to fee 
ing him with a spoon and amusing him with a rattle. I have seen a 
full-grown woman, in the yard of a county almshouse, creeping on al! 
fours, just like a baby, and playing with straws, as a little child would 
play. Nothing that can be done for her will ever change her. Y 
mothers, who have brought up babies, can hardly realize the physical 
care that, in some exceptional cases, has to be bestowed on these 
unfortunate creatures. Mr. Johnson speaks of their affection,— yes ; 
but it is the affection of a baby. Some never walk; some never 
speak, and can never be taught to speak; they cannot attend to their 
own physical wants, but will have to be cared for like babies, even if 
they live to old age. 

Idiots are not all alike. There are as many varieties of character 
and habit among them as among the members of this Conferenc: 
You find them all along the line, from the low type of which | have 
spoken up to a condition of simple feeble-mindedness. ‘The rule 
about admitting a blind child to an institution for the blind is that 
he shall not be able to see to read, or that he can distinguish letters 
by sight only with great difficulty. Similarly, we admit to our schools 
for idiots children who are so backward that they are incapable 
of being taught in an ordinary school with other children, even though 
they may not be true idiots. 

Some people, however, have a very exaggerated notion of idiots 
and feeble-minded children. They suppose them all to be wholly 
incompetent. I have heard superintendents of hospitals for the 
insane argue learnedly that an idiot could not be insane, because 
insanity is a disease of the brain, and idiots have no brains. I never 
saw an idiot who did not have a brain, such as it was: it may have 
been very small and very imperfectly organized. Some of these 
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idiots are exceptionally talented in certain directions, as Blind Tom 
was in music, or as others are in drawing or in some branch of me- 
chanical industry. Many of them are capable of being made useful to 
a large extent, even though they may be unable to talk. I have seen 
‘diots who were useful on a farm, for instance, who could not speak a 
word. Is not a mule valuable ona farm? Yet he cannot talk. |] 
do not agree with what has beer. suggested, rather than said, in one 
of the papers just read,— that any large number can be made useful 
without oversight and direction. They are useful under direction, just 
as a horse is. But you cannot make a horse useful except under 
direction. You cannot get out of an idiot what is not in him; and 
all expectation that you are going to make men and women even of 
ordinary intelligence out of idiots, by any system of training which 
you may adopt, is a vain anticipation. You may correct bad habits, 
you may develop and improve them; but they must remain under 
control, in order to be of any real service to the world, and very 
many of them will be of no service whatever in any direction, but 
simply a burden to be carried by those who love them. 

While it is important to maintain training-schools for persons of 
this class, yet the longer you observe the work, and the more you know 
about it, the more you will feel that these institutions must, to a large 
extent, be custodial in their character, especially for girls. The idiot 
girl is exposed as no other girl is exposed in the world. She has not 
sense enough to protect herself from the perils to which women are 
subjected. I suppose the majority of our criminals in the peniten- 
tiaries are more or less imbecile. Certainly, the great majority of 
that class of women who excite the pity of men and the scorn (for the 
most part) of their own sex are to a large degree imbecile. If they 
were not so, they would not be what they are. We must make up 
our minds to take these children, to train them as far as possible, and 
to hold them as long as possible. This form of charity is the purest 
charity in which the State can engage, because the persons to whom 
it is extended are the most in need of it, and because there is not the 
least prospect of any pecuniary return from it. There is no reason 
why imbecile children and imbecile women should not be cared for 
by the State as much as the demented insane. There is the same 
reason for such care in both cases. 

I am extremely glad to hear what California has done already in 
this direction. With that immense number of acres, she ought to be 
able to develop a system of care surpassing that of any other State in 
the Union. On twelve hundred acres of land you can not only estab- 
lish different buildings, but different groups of buildings,— separate 
colonies for different classes,— remote from each other. I shall look 
with great interest and expectation to the results of the work done in 
this State by an exceptionally intelligent and enthusiastic Board of 
Trustees. 

Mr. WoopwortH.— You make use of several terms,— idiots, feeble- 


minded, insane, demented insane. How many classes do you include 
under those terms ? 
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Mr. Wines.— I do not know whether I can make it clear. A pe; 
son who becomes insane, whether the form of insanity be mania or 
melancholia,—in other words, whether it manifests itself in menta 
exaltation or in mental depression,—tends to become demented 
whenever the disease, if the patient does not recover, has run its fy! 
course. The final result of insanity is dementia. I have seen gq 
row of such demented persons sitting on a bench in the ward of a) 
insane hospital, who did not have sense enough to take their medicine 
It had to be poured into their mouths. That is extreme dementia 
Idiocy is a condition resembling and approaching that; but it orig; 
nates early in life, whereas dementia is the result of disease later 
life. Both of these conditions are included under the general tern 
“imbecility.” Feeble-mindedness is a form of idiocy approaching the 
ordinary state of children. The feeble-minded child is not a tru 
idiot perhaps, but very backward and dull of intellect. You woul 
do a wonderful work, for yourselves and for your State, if you woul 
only become familiar with the various classes of imbeciles and 
feeble-minded by personal observation. Go and visit your insane 
asylums, your idiot schools, your prisons, your pauper institutions, 
and learn to know these people when you see them, as you learn to 
know the various plants and flowers in your gardens and in the 
fields. 

A DELEGATE.— You say that the asylums should hold them as long 
as possible. Does any State forcibly detain them through life ? 

Mr. Wines.— There is no need for forcibly detaining them. 

DELEGATE.— Wouldn’t they go away of their own accord? 

Mr. Wines.— The great mass of them would not. They are happy) 
where they are. Girls ought to be so kept. Ido not agree that, be- 
cause there are seven hundred idiotic children in California, you must 
have an institution capable of taking care of seven hundred, sinc 
many of them can be kept at home, and ought to be kept there. 

Mrs. BarRrows.— May I ask Mr. Wines what is to be done will 
moral imbeciles ? 

Mr. Wines.— That is a hard question. Many of these moral imbe- 
ciles are sent to penitentiaries. 

President G1LLEsPIE.— What dismissal is there from the Jacksonville 
School for the Feeble-minded ? 

Mr. Wines.— That school has now been removed to Lincoln 
There is no formal dismissal, except that the friends are notified that 
the children cannot be kept any longer. 

President GILLEsPIE.— No age is fixed? 

Mr. Wines.— Not at all. The legislature at its last session made 
an appropriation for a custodial building for idiotic girls. We shal! 
take about one hundred, and keep them probably for life. Our inten- 
tion is to add to that from time to time, and to take these girls from 
the poorhouses and off the streets. Many of them are the children 
of feeble-minded mothers. 

President GiLLEsp1E.— What proportion do you send away as [fit to 
be returned, who can as well be kept at home? 
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Mr. WinEs.— I doubt whether many can be kept at home equally 
well. We send them back, because they are pushed out of the asylum 
yy the demand for the admission of new cases. They are usually very 
iblesome and burdensome in their own homes. 
Mrs. SPERRY.— Where there is no school for imbeciles, would you 
send a feeble-minded child to an insane asylum or to a poorhouse ? 
| have in mind a little child who ran after her sister with a butcher- 
fe, a child who is certainly imbecile. 
Mr. Wines.— If you had a good almshouse, I should rather put her 
there. The laws forbid insane asylums to receive idiots, as a rule. 
Within a year or two, a complaint was made to me that a certain 
diot girl was being outrageously abused in one of the counties of 
Illinois, and I was urged to investigate the case. I found that she 
was no girl at all, but a woman forty or fifty years old. She was a 
wee bit of a creature, almost a dwarf, having never attained her physi- 
cal growth. Her hair was partly gray. She could not speak a word ; 
and she looked more like an animal than a human being. She was at 
home with her father and mother, who were very poor, living in a 
humble cottage in front of a railroad, where trains passed every hour. 
She had a constant desire to run away. ‘The erratic tendency in her 


was uncommonly strong. The moment she was released, she would 
go, and often she would run for miles and miles before she could be 
overtaken. Her parents had invented a peculiar way of restraining 
her. The story that I heard was that she was chained ; but she was 


not. They had stretched a long wire from the door of the room which 
she occupied to the trunk of a tree at some distance from the house, 
and made it fast at each end. Then they had taken a long leather 
strap, attached to a ring at one end, so that it would slip back and 
forward on this wire, and the other end they had fastened about her 
throat, but loosely, so as not to hurt her, any mure than a collar would 
hurt a dog. She could go up and down the yard as far as the wire 
and this strap would let her, and could go in and out of her room at 
her own pleasure. She had two short clubs which she used as play- 
things and with which she could defend herself against attack. I 
knew that nothing could be done for her. Her mother loved her with 
a love that knew no bounds. For, of all the children of any mother, 
those who are feeblest awaken the deepest, tenderest affection. She 
took care of this creature as no attendant could have been hired to 
do it. The unfortunate woman was not suffering at all. She was a 
mere animal, well cared for as an animal ; and I concluded to let her 
alone. 

When I was in the army, I had charge of the refugees who fled or 
were brought by our troops from North-west Arkansas into South-west 
Missouri. On one occasion, when I had an unusual number to 
provide for, some one came to me and said that among the new 
arrivals was a “snake-girl.” What a “snake-girl” might be, I could 
not imagine. I was gravely informed that she had the body of a 
woman, which terminated in a point like the tail of asnake. This 
story seemed to me incredible, the offspring of a superstitious fancy. 
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I went to one of our army surgeons, and asked him, as he was a 
physician, to investigate the case, and let me know what was really 
the matter with the girl. He did so, and reported that, where her 
limbs joined her body, they were no larger than my wrist, that they 
were drawn up so that her knees touched her breast and her heels her 
thighs, and that, instead of feet, she had only rudiments of feet, which 
tapered off to points, with no resemblance to ordinary feet and 
no indication of toes. This was why the ignorant ealled her a 
“ snake-girl.” She was about twenty-one or twenty-two years old. She 
had never been dressed, for she could not be. She was put into a 
loose sacque, without arms, merely a bag with a draw-string around 
the neck, but it covered her, so that she was not exposed to 
observation. She could not sit up ;.could not turn over; had never 
in any way helped herself with her hands ; and had never uttered an 
articulate sound. When she wanted anything, she gave an unearthly 
grunt; and, when her wants were supplied, she grunted again. I said 
to the mother, who had a large family of children,— not less than a 
dozen,— as she sat under a tree, without even a tent to shelter her 
from the sun or rain, with no food, no occupation, no friends: “ This 
girl must ‘be a great trouble to you. I do not know, but [ think 
perhaps I could get some benevolent people in St. Louis to provide 
for her in an institution, so as to relieve you of her.” She glared at 
me with the eyes almost of a fury. “Give up that child! give up “har 
child! I will give up every other child I have before I would give up 
that child!” That is the mother’s heart. And I thought of that 
passage in Scripture: “Though a mother may forget her sucking 
child, that she should not have compassion on the son of her womb, 

et will I not forget thee”; and in that hour I got a new sense of 
the love of God for his children, which I have never lost, and which 
has often comforted me in my own deepest sorrows. 

Mr. JoHNsoN.— Among our poorhouses there is hardly one that 
has not one or more feeble-minded but able-bodied men, and they are 
generally about the best hands on the farm. There is hardly a poor- 
house where there are not two or more feeble-minded women, with 
from one to four illegitimate children each. I think that is about 
as strong a proof of the need of custodial care for feeble-minded girls 
as we could find. 

Dr. Sressins, California.— It is manifest that among the themes 
which have challenged our humane sentiments no theme has taken a 
deeper hold on the Conference than this. That is a suggestive fact. 
The concluding words of Mr. Wines, touching the revelation of mater- 
nal love as the eternal symbol of the love of God, must have 
touched us all. And we may say, indeed, that that human heart has 
been bereft which has never had such illustrations of human affec- 
tions leading us upward to that almighty and encircling love of God 
that holds us all. I do not think I shall be charged with extravagance 
when I say that the subject we are talking about is not surpassed in 
its importance by any theme that comes before us. We are talking 
about idiots. What is an idiot? Sorrowful and pitiful as it is to 
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speak of such a creature, an idiot, my friends, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished signals of the dignity, the greatness, and the destiny of our 
human nature. Idiots are possible only in the human race, in the 
human family. The theme is so large, it offers such a field for philo- 
sophic speculation and humane sentiment, that I cannot avoid giving 
some of the moral and spiritual aspects of it. No scientific demon- 
stration has determined the minimum of human faculties. Where is 
the human creature that walks upright or that lies helpless, like the 
“snake-girl”” under the tree in Missouri, of whom we can say that 
humanity is there extinguished? We know that the maximum of 
humanity is very great. It is easy to find illustrations, culminating 
in the divine manifestation in Jesus Christ; but who will say on the 
downward scale where it stops? or where, quenched in sense or 
mired in the clay of the body, the divine spark becomes extinct? 
No: never will science make the discovery, do I apprehend. Then 
there is something else in regard to this condition, this imbecility, 
feebleness of mind, idiocy: it is individuality carried to its last ex- 
tremity. The zdiofes is the one cut off, isolated, by himself, unable 
to communicate with others. That is the idiot. But there are some 
things in regard to this condition which raise the question of our 
destiny. Did ever the unhappy mother of an idiot believe that her 
imbecile son or daughter was merely a brute? I cannot conceive it. 
| have never known such a phenomenon in my life. There are some 
things in the New Testament —I am not going to be theologic — 
that suggest that our immortality is an attainment, that it is not an 
endowment. We sometimes look into human faces, that are not 
idiotic faces either, and we say, Is there anything there that can sus- 
tain itself and rise above the mighty floods and waters of death? It 
is not the idiotic countenance only that suggests that. There is 
a countenance of deviltry, of hell, and self-will that also awakens 
that question in our mind and heart. 

And now concerning this charity. I was much touched by what 
Mr. Wines said of the purity of this charity, the simplicity, the sweet- 
ness, and the love of it. We talk learnedly about the worthy and the 
unworthy, the fortunate and the unfortunate; but when we understand 
the whole thing, if ever we do understand it, as the Infinite under- 
stands it, we shall know what it means when we say that the only 
true charity is to the unworthy and the hopelessly unfortunate, the 
children of sin, of ignorance, and misery. 

And now another lesson. You will pardon me for saying that I 
have myself taken philosophic satisfaction in talking with these 
people. In my early studies I had a glimpse in the morning dawn that 
made me think I should give up the profession to which I was dedi- 
cated. I had an ambition to be a great physician and an aspiration 
to be the superintendent of an asylum for the insane or for the feeble- 
minded. The study of human nature, its character, its temptations, 
its weaknesses, its .divine manifestations, and its final destiny, were 
of deepest interest to me. Pardon this personal allusion; but it 
illustrates what may not be alien to your own thoughts and feelings. 
rhen, too, let us not be deceived in talking about the feeble-minded : 
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we are all feeble-minded. That remarkable man, Thoreau, who 
had a touch of genius, thought he would lead a life of loneliness on 
the shores of Walden Pond. But he was visited by all classes of 
men: paupers from Concord, philosophers from Boston, and all sorts 
of people came to hear his unique experience. And he relates this: 
Among my visitors there was one unhappy creature from the p 
house at Concord. He was accustomed to walk out across the fields 
on a sunny morning, and sit-down with me on a log by the lake-shore: 
and there we talked together. Once he turned to me and said, “| 
know what ails me: I am feeble-minded.” Thoreau said, of all the 
men that visited him, philosophers, Christians, statesmen, that pauper 
was the only man who knew what ailed him. 

I wish to express my sense of gratitude for this occasion. I thank 
you for your benignant presence here, for I read in your faces pro- 
found sympathy and deep tenderness combined with wisdom. And 
may I interpolate a word in behalf of California? We see here a 
remarkable instance of the sporadic appearance of one of the best 
things in the midst of some of the worst. We have in California an 
institution for the class of imbeciles of whom we have been speaking, 
with opportunities and facilities unsurpassed in any State in the 
Union. This is a remarkable social fact, that out of such crude con- 
ditions should have sprung so promising an institution. 


Dr. Byers.— The institution in Ohio is one of the oldest and 
perhaps one of the best educational institutions for feeble-minded 
children. They do not take idiots. They do not seem to compre 
hend that it is the more needy, the more humble, the more dependent, 
the more unworthy, that need most the help which the charitable « 
bestow. g 

Dr. WHITWELL.— One point has been referred to before this Confer 
enee, of which I might say a word,— the tendency toward sterility of 
the criminal class. The first effect on the man or woman who falls 
into the criminal class, their morals being debased, might be toward 
fertility. But we find from numerous and unquestioned instances, 
where this tendency has been followed through two, three, or four 


generations, that it is toward mental debasement and idiocy, and, as 
a result, sterility. 


Rev. J. B. Silcox, of Oakland, thought that the State should take im- 
becile girls and forcibly detain them. They should be protected at 
once, and not wait for three or four generations to pass, even if the 
tendency then was toward sterility. If a man is insane, the State by 
force takes him under charge and deprives him of his liberty. If he 
has committed a criminal offence, the State by force takes him under 
charge and keeps him from committing crime. Surely, the harm 
done by the imbecile in many ways, and more especially by repeating 
the evil by propagation, would warrant the State in keeping him as it 
would an insane person or a criminal. Such a method is not only 
good statesmanship, but it is wise and Christian humanity. 


Mrs, Sarah B. Cooper, of California, said that she wanted to em- 
phasize the value of the State School for Imbeciles. She related the 
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ise of a woman who came to her in distress, because, though she 

| a large family to support, she was tied down with an idiot child. 
in bringing the case before the Institution for the Feeble-minded, the 
child was at once accepted. 


( 


The peculiar form of feeble-mindedness 
manifested by the child at home was malicious mischief and cruelty. 
It has now been brought into ways of kindness, and is quite docile 

ile the mother, freed from this burden, is able to care for 
of her family, and her gratitude knows no measure. 


A DELEGATE said he would like to ask Mr. Wines his opinion as 


to the possibility of training imbecile children to become self-sup- 
porting. 


i 


the rest 


Mr. WinEs.— A large number of imbecile children, from respect- 
able families, are returned, when discharged from the institution, to 
their parents. The intense sympathy which parents feel for their de- 
fective offspring is to a certain extent a disqualification for taking 
proper care of them. They are apt to be too indulgent. They do 
not correct their faults. They do not bring them under control. 
And many parents, especially those who are not otherwise ignorant, 
do not know how they ought to be treated. They cannot train them 
for useful avocations about the house. But, when the child has been 
sent to the institution and brought under control, and its most out- 
rageous habits have been corrected, and it has been taught to do cer- 
tain things which its family did not suppose it could do, it may be 
returned to the family, and made a comparatively harmless and 
agreeable inmate. As to the placing out of children who have no 
proper homes to which to go, there is a small percentage of those 
who are trained in these schools who can be made good farm-hands 
and house servants of the lower grade, provided they get into the 


rie 
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ight hands after they leave the institution. If 
wrong hands, nothing can be made of them. 
percentage can be made self-supporting. 

Dr. Srespins.— [ understand you to mean by the term “ self-sup- 
porting ” able to go out and be their own guides. 

Mr. WinES.— No: I mean that they can earn by their labor, under 
direction, as much as it costs to maintain them. A few can do that; 
but they must always be directed. A great many can never do that, 
though they may contribute something toward their own support. 

Mr. Hart, Minnesota.— We have had some experience in regard 
to this matter of training. We established ten years ago a training 
school for feeble-minded children. The idea seemed to be prevalent 
that a large proportion, especially of selected children, might be 
brought to a point where they could be self-supporting. That has 
run ten years; and we find, instead of their going out and being able 
to care for themselves, we are brought to the point of making them per- 
manent charges, and we have opened a custodial department especially 
for the care of the older girls. 


they get into the 
I do not think a large 


Our observation in the poorhouses 


is that these feeble-minded girls grow up to be the great curse of the 


community. Many of them become mothers ; and their children are 
almost always feeble-minded. It is absolutely essential that such girls 
should be the subjects of permanent guardianship. Not only do they 
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become the mothers of children like themselves, but they become the 
source of great corruption, especially to the growing boys of the 
communities where they are. I am more and more convinced that 
it is the duty of the State to take custodial charge of the adult 
imbecile as of the chronic insane. The difference between the adult 
imbecile and the chronic insane, so far as practical purposes are con 
cerned, is the difference between tweedledee and tweedledum. They 
need essentially the same care, and I believe that the public must 
provide for it. I would not advise any State to establish a school in 
the hope that it can reclaim any considerable number so that they 
can take care of themselves. That has been the experience of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, and of other States. From our own 
school we used to send the children home every summer. The num- 
ber sent home has steadily diminished until this year probably not 
fifteen per cent. went home; and the number will grow less and less, 
That indicates the tendency to the accumulation of children who are 
“to become a permanent care to the State. 

Dr. Stessins.— Is Minnesota moving in the direction of taking 
permanent control of them ? 

Mr. Hart.— Yes: we occupy this year for the first time a building 
for the older girls, and have purchased a large farm, with the expecta- 
tion that it will be utilized for the boys. 

Dr. SteBsins.— The economical aspect of this question is compara- 
tively new, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hart.— I think no one knew what it was coming to. I think 
it would, however, be unfortunate to lose sight of the humanitarian 
aspect of this question. There is no more beneficent thing for the 
community and for parents than institutions for imbeciles. There have 
been many cases where mothers were practically exiled from the com- 
munity because they could not go out for shame at having such a 
child. ‘There is one thing that might be suggested in the way of edu- 
cation, especially for boys: a department might be opened to train 
boys for an occupation in which they might shine, to serve as jurors! 
In Chicago, within a few days they have had great difficulty in obtain- 
ing a jury. If the Illinois School for Feeble-minded would establish 
a department of this kind, they might train up a class who could be 
taught not to read the papers, to sit straight, look wise, and to write 
guilty without spelling it “ gilty ”! 

Dr. STEBBINS.— Do not for a moment misunderstand me. I would 
not sink the humane in the economic aspect ; but since the custodial 
care must become permanent, and whatever useful faculty is developed 
must be under direction, is not the industrial side one of the most 
striking features? If seems to me that such custodial institutions 
furnish a remarkable instance of the union of economic policy and of 
humane sentiment. 

Dr. Byers.— The institution in Ohio for the feeble-minded, as | 
said, is an educational institution ; but we have had to keep girls, 
because it was unsafe to let them return tothe poorhouse. Dr. Doren, 
the superintendent, has made the proposition to the legislature olf 
Ohio that, if it will furnish the land, he will cultivate it with the labor 
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of the boys, and will produce enough to support the institution and 
supply with fresh vegetables all the year all the public institutions of 
the State. That is an answer to those who want to know the 
economic phase of the question. 

Mr. JouNson.— This system not only makes these people almost 
self-supporting, but think of the immense saving in the next genera- 
tion! Thatis the strongest economic argument. Each hundred dol- 
lars that we spend now will save a thousand in the next generation. 


The following communication from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was read by the Secretary : — 


To the National Conference of Charities and Correction: 

[he following preamble and resolutions were passed unanimously by the Califor- 
nia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Grove, on the 16th day of September, 1889: 

Whereas there is now in session in the 


Church, at its annual session at Pacific 


city of San Francisco “The National 
Conference of Charities and Correction”; and 

Whereas it is one of the unfortunate phases of human society, especially in large 
cities, that the vicious, the bold, and the deceiving are ever appealing — often with 
success —to the benevolently inclined, while the worthy poor frequently suffer, 
because unable to identify themselves, or unwilling to subject themselves to the 
suspicion of unworthiness too often warranted by experience,— therefore, 

Resolved, (1) That we extend to the “ National Conference of Charities and Cor- 


rection” our hearty thanks for the interest they are taking in planning for the relief 
of the needy without encouraging the vicious; 


(2) That we promise such aid and co-operation in their laudable and timely 
efforts as our means and opportunities may warrant; 


3) That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the bishop and secretary of this 
ynference, be immediately forwarded tothe “ National Conference of Charities and 
Correction.” 

On motion of Mr. Wines, this was referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions, with instructions to prepare a suitable reply. 

Adjourned at 12.15 P.M. 


FIFTEENTH SESSION. 

Wednesday night, September 18. 
The Conference met at 8 P.m., the President in the chair. In ac- 
cordance with the wish of the Conference, the subject of child-saving 


was resumed, The first speaker was Mr. David Heap, of San Fran- 
cisco; and the following is an abstract of his remarks : — 


Mr. Heap.—I have the honor to be the superintendent of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society, which has a large home in this city. 
This society has been in existence fifteen years, doing voluntarily 
what we think the State ought to undertake. We deal with children 
who ought to be in a reformatory and with defective and dependent 
children. ‘The word “children” includes girls as well as boys. We 
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hope, when the Whittier School is in full operation, that the work y 
have undertaken with reference to delinquent children will be light. 
ened, if not done away with. Though we have not been able to sepa 
rate the sexes entirely, we quite agree with the principle. Mr. 
Charles A. Murdock, one of our trustees, was largely instrumental in 
the passing by the legislature, of which he was a member, of sectio: 
1388 of the penal code, which provides that a judge may suspend 
judgment on any case, and commit the boy or girl to an unsectarian 
association, such as our Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society is. Such sus 
pension may be for as long a period as the circumstances of the cas 
may seem to warrant. Last year, we received at the hands of polic 
judges and judges of the superior courts 117 children, boys and girls 
I cannot say froth memory, but I should think about one-fourth wer 
girls. I think I may say, whatever the construction you may put 
the word, that we have saved at least 75 per cent. of those 117 d 


on 
lelir 
quents; and you must remember that they were actually proved 
guilty of some minor offence. The city of San Francisco with great 
liberality provides that one of its police officers shall be told off for 
our special work; and that officer, generally in connection with m 
self, attends the police courts of this county every morning, and w: 
try to trace for other boys and girls just what the crime is with whi 
they are charged,— for this 117 does not by any means represent the 
number who are charged with crime,— and we are frequently instr 
mental in getting them released and sent back to their parents, b) 
undertaking that there shall be a friendly surveillance. ‘The so-call: 
Industrial School has no department for girls. It makes an arrange 
ment with the authorities of the Magdalen to take them. The city 
and county pay fifteen dollars a month for every girl sent there ; and 
girls frequently remain there till they are eighteen years of age. 
Boys committed to us are not so dealt with. They are committed t 
us for a period of two months, which may be shortened or lengthen 
largely at our own discretion. We are allowed for every case twel ity- 
five dollars from the city and county ; and that is supposed to be f 
two months’ board and maintenance. If we keep these children fou 
and five months, as we frequently do, we get no further allowance 
from the city and county. As soon as we think they are fitted to be 
trusted again, either we allow them to go back to their homes, if after 
close scrutiny by us we think the homes are suitable places, or wi 
send them into the country. When necessary, we get guardianship 
power from the probate court. That is one point on which I want to 
ask assistance. We greatly need some simpler form of guardianship. 
I want to see the time when mere committal to an institution like 
ours shall carry with it letters of guardianship. That is not so now; 
and we frequently have most bitter contests with the parents, who 
charge us with trying to rob them of their children. ‘The society in 
its corporate capacity cannot exercise guardianship; and, if it be 
taken out in the name of the chief officer, the officer may change, and 
we have to go over the whole ground again, with the added difficulty 
that the child in the mean time may have become fourteen years of 
age, when the law allows him the privilege of nominating his own 
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cuardian. In the next place, parents who had consented in the first 
instance to our obtaining guardianship may have passed away or may 
have left the State, and we have to be at the trouble of tracing them. 

As to the best method of caring for dependent children, if any in- 
stitution has a large number to care for, let it by all means be on the 
cottage system. We make boarding out our cardinal principle. We 
do not like to keep children .in our house for a long period. We 
think that herding together a number of boys is a bad thing. 
We therefore find private hpmes for them as soon as we think they 
are fit to go away; and we often find families that take considerable 
interest in them, and we feel that this is the best way to care for 
them. 


On motion of Mr. McCulloch, it was voted that speeches should 
be limited to five minutes. 


Mr. Woodworth spoke of his confidence in the possibility of the 
reformation of criminals, and related several instances where men 
who had been prisoners had reformed and were now good and useful 
members of society. He referred to the Industrial School, which 
was “nominally a school for the reformation of boys as well as girls,” 
and continued: We had once in charge of that school as superintend- 
ent a man who could not write his own name. It was proposed 
to test this; but, while the test was pending, he ran away, and has 


never been heard of since. I think almost every intelligent man 


in San Francisco who is familiar with these things will agree with 
me when I say that, if the place of superintendent were vacant to- 
day, and there were a number of candidates,—a lawyer, a minister, 
a merchant, a printer, and a saloon-keeper,— the saloon-keeper would 


have the best chance. 


+ 


That brings me to the point of what I have 
tO Say. 


If we are to reform men and boys, we must begin by re- 
forming our reformatory institutions. We must reform the men who 
have charge of them. We must create public opinion. Until our 
reformatory institutions are sustained by public opinion, they will be 
reformatory only in name. 


Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, addressed the Conference 
on the subject, and spoke against the State assuming the care of 
dependent children. 


Rev. C. W. WenptTE, Oakland.— Some of us who are interested 
in the subject of dependent children would like to know what the 
system is of which we have heard in Pennsylvania, where dependent 
children are not placed in institutions at all, but are taken at once 
into private “homes. 

Mr. McCu.t.tocu.—The work has been done through the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, which has branch agencies throughout the State. 
As they get hold of children from the courts, they at once place them 
in temporary homes till they can get permanent boarding-places for 


them. They have visitors who look after them. The main point is 
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that the little child shall know nothing of institution life, but pass 
directly from its parents into some home through the intermediary of 
this society. 

Mr. Brown, of Minnesota, said that he had just visited the San 
Francisco Industrial School, and had come away with a better im- 
pression than he expected. Eighteen boys were at work in the field, 
and twelve or fifteen more were grading the grounds. The building 
is badly planned ; and some of the rooms are very gloomy, especially 
the dining-room. The superintendent seems to be doing as well as 
he can under the circumstances. 

Mr. Brottlebank, of California, closed the discussion by maintain- 
ing that the, State should educate orphans, when dependent, if they 
are deprived of both parents, and that all orphans have claims upon 
every Christian and benevolent heart. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported through the chairman, 
A. E. Elmore, as follows:— 

Your Committee on Resolutions, to whom several resolutions and 
papers have been referred and recommitted, beg leave to report as 
follows :— 

The settled policy of the Conference is to ignore all platforms, 
Our fundamental law is, Hear all sides of all questions, allow the 
freest expression of opinion, but adopt none, as a Conference. There 
may be something better. Several resolutions referred to us will 
therefore not be reported upon at this time. 

Resolutions in answer to the message received this morning from 
the California Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church :— 


Resolved, That the Sixteenth National Conference of Charities and Correction 
assembled in San Francisco has received with pleasure and grateful appreciation 
the resolutions of sympathy and approval of the California Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Resolved, That this Conference is deeply sensible of the immense power for good 
of such a body of organized Christianity as the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
highly values the pledge of aid and co-operation in the sacred cause of the poor, 
the distressed, and the unfortunate which the California Conference has voluntarily 
proffered. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be signed by our President and Secre- 


tary, and be forwarded to the presiding officer of the Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence. 


Second, the resolution commending the Governor and legislature 
of California for passing a law for the establishment of a reform 
school we approve; but there is still a difference of opinion with 
those best qualified to judge which system is the best, and this 
committee does not wish to enter into such controversy. The indi- 
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vidual opinion of your committee is in favor of the resolution ; but 
we ask for its postponement. 

Third, we recommend that the resolution offered by Charles A. 
Murdock with reference to State Boards of Charities be adopted. 

On motion, the report of the committee was adopted. 

Dr. Hoyt.— The Executive Committee have had under considera- 
tion the report of the Treasurer for the past year. Notice has been 
furnished that the vouchers have been forwarded; but they have not 
yet reached the committee. I move, therefore, that the matter be 
referred to the Executive Committee of the next Conference. 

Voted. 

A paper by Mrs. Kinne, of California, entitled ‘Where are the 
Ninety and Nine?” and one by Mrs, Ella S. Cummings, of California, 
on “The Care and Treatment of the Feeble-minded,” were referred 
to the Committee on Printing, with leave to print. 

The report of the Committee on Legislation for the Insane was 
ordered printed without reading. 

Mr. Wines, of Illinois, offered the following resolutions of thanks, 
moving their adoption : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference are due and are hereby cordially 
tendered to the citizens of San Francisco for the hospitable reception given to its 
members, especially to the Local Committee for the admirable arrangements for 
their personal comfort and for the convenience and efficiency of the work of the 
Conference. 


Resolved, That we thank in particular those members of the Local Committee who 
met us at Port Costa, and have been so assiduous in their attendance and personal 
courtesies, among whom we desire to mention by name Mrs. Joseph S. Spear, Jr., 
the secretary of the committee; the Rev. Dr. Stebbins for his sermon to the Con- 
ference on last Sunday morning; the members of the press for their full and accu- 
rate reports of our proceedings ; and the proprietors of the Occidental and Palace 
Hotels for many kind attentions. 

Resolved, That we have enjoyed every moment of our stay upon this coast, that 
our visit has been marred by not one unpleasant incident, and that we think we 
measurably appreciate the grandeur of the history and future prospects of California 
and of its metropolis, which impresses us as a truly metropolitan town; that the 
receptions so generously tendered us by the Local Committee at the Occidental 
Hotel, by the Century Club, by the Young Women’s Christian Association, and 
by the ladies of the Occidental Mission Home for Chinese Women, were most 
enjoyable, and that we were charmed with the excursion around the bay of San 
Francisco, that unrivalled harbor of the world for extent and natural beauty. We 
have to thank the citizens of Oakland for a pleasant afternoon, including a drive 
about that beautiful city of homes and to the State University at Berkeley; the 
ianagers of the Mechanics’ Institute for an invitation to the fair; and the Southern 
Pacific Railroad for the promised excursion of to-morrow to Palo Alto. 

Resolved, That we can render no return for all these kindnesses further than to 
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express our interest in the welfare of the city and of the State, and our hope that by 
co-operation of all the political, religious, and social elements of this communi 
their charities, including their public and private charitable and correctional instit 
tions, may reach the highest stage of development, usefulness and efficiency, and 
prove models for the imitation of the world. 


Mr. John Glenn, of Baltimore, seconded the motion, and spoke a 
follows : — 


Mr. GLENN.— Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of California, 
ladies and gentlemen of the Local Committee, in rising to say a 
last words, I find my own words inadequate for the purpose. It is 
easy task to speak of the courteous dignity of our President, of the 
genial kindness of those with whom we crossed the continent to meet 
you, and the unwearying courtesy and the splendid hospitality with 
which you, ladies and gentlemen of the Local Committee, have met 
us. 

Speaking for the Maryland delegation, I can only say we came to 
you as strangers, we go back again feeling that we have a home upon 
the Pacific; and we only hope that, by accepting our invitation to 
meet us next year at Baltimore, you may give us the opportunity of 
making you feel at home in the Monumental City. 

In speaking for myself, I can only say that I never can forget the 
kindness that I have received ; and I have only learned to know you 
well enough to make me wish soon to come back again and know 
you better. 

And now let me say the most difficult of all words, “ good-by”’; but 
let me use these words only in their best and truest sense,— in the 
sense in which our Saxon forefathers would have used them,— God 
be with you. 


lew 


Mr. Hart said that he took great pleasure in supporting the resolu- 
tions. The delegation from Minnesota had looked forward to the 
Conference with great anticipation, which had been more than real- 
ized. He had exnected generosity and hospitality, but he had never 
seen such generosity and hospitality as had been exercised by the 
people of San Francisco. He had also visited the Napa Asylum for 
the Insane, the San Quentin Prison, and other places, and had every- 
where met the same delightful courtesy. It seemed even to affect 
the servants everywhere. He told a story of a backwoodsman who 
thought the people of Boston would “ sort of hate to live so far away,” 
and closed as follows: “Since I have come to this coast, and expe- 
rienced the delights of it, I almost hate to live so far away. In 
behalf of this Conference and in behalf of the State which I have the 
honor to represent, I desire to tender my most heartfelt thanks for 
all of the kindness which we have experienced in public and in 


private. We shall carry away with us memories that shall be ever 
green in our hearts.” 


Mrs. Jacobs, of Colorado, said that it had given her great pleasure 
to meet with the Conference ; and the delegates from Colorado re- 
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hoed the grateful words of the previous speakers. ‘The work done 

the Conference had broadened and developed all who had taken 

part in it. She would not say good-by, but, in the sweet old German 
rds, would say, Auf Wiedersehen. 


[he resolutions were then passed unanimously by a rising vote. 
Addresses were made in response by Rabbi Voorsanger, Rev. 


C. W. Wendte, and Mr. C. A. Murdock, of which the following are 
stracts :— 


Dr. VoorsSANGER.— The Local Committee, representing the citi- 
zens of San Francisco, are deeply touched by these expressions of 
your kindness and what you are pleased to call your gratitude. 
my own mind there occurs a little scene that I have 


To 
witnessed time 
and again. In our old Jewish homes, it is a fond habit to eat fish on 
Friday night. 


I have seen a student of eighteen or nineteen coming 
to a strange place, received into a family, and invited to take the 
Sabbath eve meal with them. The father had made it his undisputed 
privilege to have the head of the fish every Friday night. It be- 
longed to him. But the young student began to speak of the law 
and the beauties of that knowledge he had gained, when the little 
girl, who was in the habit of handing round the fish, was about to 
hand to her father the head, as usual. On hearing the student speak, 
she stood stock-still before him, and dropped the plate with the head 
right in front of him, saying, ‘‘ To-night, it belongs to you.” That 
is our custom in California,— the best that we have belongs to our 
guests. And permit me to say that I believe, if the census of the 
citizens of San Francisco, especially of those who have attended this 
Conference, were to be taken, that they would say with one voice 
that they have received a great deal more than they have given. 

The Local Committee, in making preparation for your reception, 
knew very well that they would meet with a number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen of established character and reputation, who were to come 
here for deliberation and the discussion of weighty affairs ; but per- 
haps few of us realized the great extent of your work or of your 
benign influence upon us. Few of us were aware of the great fact 
that you would read the horoscope of our own usefulness, and teach 
us ideas by which in the future we may be able to work with more 
light than we have heretofore. 

The old Latin poet says that words going from our lips are like the 
wavelets of a river that speed on their way never to return. I do not 
like to think so in the present instance. I think that the words 
spoken in this hall, bearing on the great work of humanity, will some- 
how linger in the hearts of Californians, and in proper time will ma- 
terialize into great and abiding blessings for our own people. 

And now, in thinking of a word of blessing and farewell to the 
friends who have been with us, and whom we have delighted to 
honor, perhaps 1 can do it best by culling one of the pearls of Ori- 
ental literature and applying it as best I can. 

In an old book that we study fondly and with reverence there is 
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an anecdote of an old rabbi who, in traversing the country from one 
city to another, was required to pass through a desert. Beneath his 
feet was the blistering sand, above him the cloudless sky; and the 
rays of the sun fell with scorching heat upon his head. And there 
was within his reach neither food to satisfy his hunger nor water to 
quench his thirst. Nor was there shade beneath which he could 
repose and rest. And, while making his appeal to that benign Provi- 
dence that holds humanity in the hollow of its hand, he espied not 
far away a date-tree bearing luscious fruit ; and by its side a pool of 
cool, fresh water, giving him food for his hunger, water for his thirst, 
and shade for his bent, tired body beneath the leaves of the date-tree. 
After he had been fed and his thirst was quenched, he extended his 
arms in benediction, and said: O tree! O tree! how shall I bless 
thee? Shall I ask Heaven to give thee more shade? Shall I ask that 
thy fruit may be more luscious and more rich? or that the water by 
thy side shall be clearer and still more refreshing? Nay: I shall ask 
God that from thee may come forth branches that shall bear just as 
good fruit, that in future time may bless the weary traveller as thou 
hast blessed me. 

So from this National Conference, in its journeyings from city to 
city, may there come forth associations of like character, imbued with 
the same spirit, blessed by the same brave and bold courage to speak 
truth and bless the land, in its cities, its hamlets, in its valleys and 
on its mountains, so that sorrow and trouble may be chased beyond 
the confines of the land, and peace and happiness be hailed as kings. 

We were glad of your presence, and we pray the All-Father that 
you may return to your homes in peace and find your dear ones 
happy, and that the future may bring you increased measure of use- 
fulness. God bless you and good-by. 

Mr. Wenpte.— Mr. Chairman and friends, the rabbi’s story of 
the Friday night fish reminds me of another. One of our local mag- 
nates was entertaining friends from afar, and he thought the best 
thing to set upon the table was a gigantic salmon, weighing about 
twenty pounds. Shortly after it was sent home, a neighbor, with 
kindly intent, sent a still larger fish, weighing some sixty pounds. 
What to do with this abundance of riches he did not know; but his 
steward was equal to the occasion. When the guests were gathered 
round the board, and the soup had been served, the servant brought 
in a magnificent fish, The guests were delighted, and exclamations 
of surprise were heard. But just as it reached the head of the table 
the servant stumbled, and the fish slipped to the floor. “ Bring on 
another,” cried the steward; and presently a‘still larger salmon 
appeared, much to the amazement of the guests. Our worthy rabbi 
is the enticing soup, I am the small salmon which is about to slip to 
the floor, and the still larger fish of the feast is yet to come. 

I find myself suddenly and unexpectedly called on ; but he must be 
dull of imagination and sympathy who cannot find in his heart some 
words of appreciation and gratitude for this occasion. We feel abun- 
dantly enriched by your counsel and your sympathy. You have 
quickened our faith in this divine business of redeeming humanity 
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through the power of human love. Your words and counsels, believe 
me, will linger after you have gone, to strengthen us in our work, which 
sometimes seems so discouraging and hard, and to give us new hope 
that in good time our virgin State shall take its rightful place by your 
side in this great work of saving and blessing the world. We are a 
very young community. Only forty years ago where you are now 
gathered was a wind-swept wilderness. ‘That huddle of houses by the 
seashore has grown into a city of four hundred thousand people. In 
philanthropy and reform we have made a good beginning. We have 
genuine impulses, and our faces are set in the right direction. Aided 
by your counsel and example, we shall do yet nobler work in caring 
for the unfortunate and in redeeming humanity through the power of 
a mighty faith and a mighty love. Farewell till we meet again, or, as 
our friend from Colorado said, Auf Wiedersehen. 


Mr. C. A. Murdock was called on for a speech. He responded in 
a few words, saying that it had been rather embarrassing to hear so 
much said about gratitude; and he promised the Conference that, 
when it came again to California, San Francisco would do something 
that it might really be proud of. You remember, said he, the circum- 
stances under which you came here. It was not a very cordial invita- 
tion on our part. We could not make it so without seeming to reflect 
upon the other end of the State, which we did not want to do. But, 
when you decided to come, we put our shoulders to the wheel and did 
what we could. At first.there was very little interest; and we realized 
how few there would be to do the real work, and we were almost dis- 
couraged. But I shall take the lesson to heart, that I need not be 
discouraged by small beginnings, if a few people decide that a thing 
can go through. I have been pleased to see the increasing interest, 
as shown in the large audiences. I have gained so many new ideas 
on so many new subjects that I shall never forget this Conference. 
It will have a far-reaching influence in this city and this State. 
Good-by. 

Dr. StEBBINS.— I will not deny that we are gratified at the resolu- 
tions you have adopted. We have humility enough to desire your 
applause and your approval. I always take it to be a sign of 
humility to desire to be well thought of by one’s fellows; and we 
here in California, though accustomed to speak well of ourselves, and 
quite inclined to boast ourselves when we are here alone, are yet 
gratified to have strangers come from abroad and speak well of us. 
[ thank you, in the name of the Local Committee and in the name of 
our citizens, for the resolutions which you have passed. You have 
come here, ladies and gentlemen, travelling over areas of space which 
would have astonished our fathers. You have come at large expense 
to men and women of moderate means. You have come with unself- 
ish purpose, with no desire for personal benefits or personal welfare 
beyond the highest satisfaction that can come to the hearts of wise 
men, the consciousness of disinterested motives. You have brought 
to us the results of your experience in older communities than ours. 
You have given that experience with great simplicity and complete 


> 
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liberality. For myself, I acknowledge my debt to you; and I am 
only sorry that I have not been at liberty to meet more of you per- 
sonally. Let me speak to you just as I feel. As I have sat and 
looked at your faces, I have said to myself that I saw there a light 
reflected from above, a look of benevolence, of wisdom, of chastened 
experience. And, amid all these sorrowful themes that you have 
discussed, I have seen the play of wit and mirth and fancy such as 
only truly good men can enjoy. Let me speak of one of your number 
as he has impressed me, your friend and companion from Baltimore. 
You have noticed that, as he has walked to and fro in this hall, a 
young man of gentle manners has put his own hand in the older 
man’s arm and guided him. If the light of day is quenched upon his 
eyes, we surely have seen and we know that the light within shines 
with exceeding beauty. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, you go from us. When I part 
with my friends, I like to go with a strong heart, and I like that tears 
of gratitude and gladness should mingle in one cup. Go, go, ye 
bearers of truth ; go to your homes consecrated by pure affections, to 
the places which enjoy your benignant labors. Go to the circles of 
daily duty and life; but, wherever you go, remember, and we will 
remember, though we are separated by mountains and rivers, that 
those who think the same thoughts, who are swayed by the same 
great affections and by the same great motives, cannot be far apart. 

Bishop GILLEsPIE.— It becomes me to utter the last words this 
evening, except the words of greeting from the incoming President. 
I wish to preface my remarks with the confession that I was opposed 
to coming to California. I thought of the long journey, of the great 
expense, which I knew many would be unable to bear. I thought 
of September as being an unfortunate time for business men. 
I thought of San Francisco as a busy city, that might not pause to 
consider matters of charity and correction. It might give this body 
of men and women an opportunity to transact business, with all the 
privileges they needed; but would the people concern themselves 
further about the Conference? So I acknowledge that I sent a tele- 
gram to the Executive Committee, which was to the effect, “Do not 
go to California.” And now I stand here to-night to say that I think, 
if my advice had been followed, a great mistake would have been 
made. Much has been said of the benefit of this Conference to you; 
but we, too, have received great benefit. We have seen new phases 
of charity. We have learned very much, and we are all the better 
qualified to take part in the proceedings of future conventions 
because we have been here and have heard from you for these few 
days. Then we have been benefited by the hours of night that 
we have spent in that wretched part of your city, the Chinese 
Quarter. We shall understand better the Chinese question, when 
in our papers we shall find this subject discussed. 

The benefit of this Conference to you is even more than you 
think. You may or you may not get your State Board of Char 
ities,— I sincerely hope you will,— but it cannot but be that a new 
impulse has been given to the cause of charities and correction. 
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It has been my honor to preside over this Conference. I want 
to emphasize the word Aonor, because there has been no work in it. 
The arrangement is so admirable that puts the chairman of each 
committee in charge when that committee reports that I have had 
only the honor, and not the work. 

When I shall pass away, my record will not only be ecclesiastical, 
but will remain in connection with this Conference. I rejoice in the 
union. I am proud of both relations. 

There is only one thing I have to reject; and that is the sympathy 
that you have bestowed on me, saying, “ You must be very tired.” 
I know that age indicates weariness ; but, ladies and gentlemen, you 
have kept me too busy, by your many attentions, to be tired. I have 
not even been tired enough to go to sleep. 

As to the hospitalities we have received,—if we were conscious at 
first that we were far from home, from the moment we reached those 
excellent hotels and met your committees it was all gone. I told 
the Conference, when it elected me its President, that they had made 
a wretched selection for a presiding officer, as I had a bad habit of 
forgetting names. But I have done admirably well in remembering 
your faces and names, because your kindness has so impressed them 
on me, 

I live in a little city in Michigan ; and, should any of you ever be 
there, I beg you to inquire for the Michigan bishop who presided 
over the National Conference of Charities and Correction when it 
met in California, and I will not forget you. I shall not be able to 
offer you any of the large fruit that you have so liberally placed 
before us; but I will give you just the heartiest welcome in the world. 

It now becomes me to introduce to you the new President, so ad- 
mirably adapted to fill this chair that I feel as if I ought to apologize 
for having preceded him in the list of Presidents. 

My dear friend, Dr. Byers, when you saw a basket of roses pre- 
sented to me at the banquet the other evening, you may have been a 
little envious. The roses are faded, but the memory shall not fade ; 
and I wish for you that, when you enter upon this office, you, too, 
may be greeted with a shower of roses. 

Dr. A. G. Byers.— Ladies and gentlemen, I would like, if I could 
find words to express the sense of obligation, to bear additional tes- 
timony to the gracious and generous entertainment afforded this Con- 
ference from the beginning until this final hour by our San Francisco 
friends. 

Your presence at every session has contributed to make up an 
audience which of itself has given peculiar interest to the Conference. 
Your intelligent participation in the various discussions of social 
topics, your interest in the subjects relating to the organization of 
public and private charities, have been so in keeping with your social 
hospitality that perhaps nothing more can be said. No one here feels 
disposed to flatter. No one here can be insensible to the favors with 
which the members of this Conference have been received and enter- 
tained during its sessions. It will always bea pleasant recollection .- 
to those who have shared your hospitality and witnessed your zeal 
and good works. 
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To the members of the Conference generally, I wish to express my 
sense of personal obligation for the honor you have conferred upon 
me by my election to the presidency of the Conference for the en- 
suing year. 

I would be glad if I could summon to my aid some rugged words, 
terse and strong, by which I might express my appreciation of the 
honor thus conferred. The words usually employed on occasions of 
the kind are worn so smooth by constant use and repetition that they 
cannot adequately express the feeling that comes to me now. Pr 

To be the President of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction is an honor indeed. To be associated with people who 
‘from disinterested motives are seeking to promote the higher inter. 
ests of humanity by affording protection to the weak, relief to the 
destitute, comfort and cure for the sick and sorrowing,—to preside 
over the deliberations of those who meet to confer in regard to prac- 
tical methods in philanthropic work,— is, I repeat, an honor indeed. 
I shall make no further attempt to characterize the people constitut- 
ing the Conference: this has been done so faithfully and well by Dr. 
Stebbins, in his brief but eloquent portraiture of the Conference, that 
nothing need be added. What a photograph he made! How strik- 
ing the likeness! We each of us recognize it at once, and, for one, | 
wish to thank Dr. Stebbins ; for, without claiming the likeness, I may 
truthfully say it is the best picture I have ever had taken. I allude 
to it as indicating the honor that one must feel when called upon to 
preside over such an association. 

It is a further honor to be the successor of my good friend, Bishop 
Gillespie, with whom for many years I have been associated in the 
work of this Conference. Holding as he does high ecclesiastical 
position, working as we have known him to do in the forefront of 
social and moral reform, he has with us been more than bishop. He 
has so broadened the great Christian spirit that we can scarely rec- 
ognize that he belongs to any one church. He is in the highest 
sense a Christian philanthropist. 

It is a distinction, too, that this honor has been conferred upon me 
in the city of San Francisco. Nearly forty years ago, I was a miner, 
and had prospected the Amador Valley, and had located there, in 
the belief that its huge quartz rocks were rich in gold. On the 
day before Christmas, in 1850, this faith was confirmed by finding 
a handsome gold nugget at the base of the quartz formation. Plans 
were being projected to develop these mines, when the tidings of my 
mother’s death reached me, disconcerting all my arrangements for 
what at that time seemed a bright and hopeful future. In the fol 
lowing spring, I left these shores with a heart burdened with the 
deepest sorrow I had ever known. The little gold nugget has been 
kept as a sad memento. 

To-day, at the close of our morning session, a gentleman of this 
city invited me to lunch with him. During the lunch, the foregoing 
reminiscence was related, developing a singular coincidence. My 
host, Mr. J. M. McDonald, being at present and for many years past 
President of the Amador Mining Association, informed me that the 
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quartz of that valley had since then yielded its millions to its proprie- 
tors. Subsequently, at his office, Mr. McDonald presented me with 
, handsome specimen of the gold-bearing quartz, taken from the val- 

y, and near the spot where the solid gold nugget was found. I 
shall treasure this gift as a token of friendly regard and for its asso 
ciations. 

The San Francisco of to-day, the great, growing, populous, pushing 
city, is in striking contrast with the comparative village of 1850. The 
circumstances under which I leave these shores to-morrow is in strik- 
ing contrast with my departure of years ago. Then I went burdened 
with sorrow, to find the grave of my best earthly friend: now I shall 
vo bearing with me the highest honors to which the human heart 
could aspire, to be greeted on my return, | humbly trust, with the 
cheer and congratulation of my family and friends, who will share 
with me the pride I feel in the expression of your confidence. 

[he quartz specimen and the gold nugget will erelong pass into 
the hands of my children as mementoes of the life whose proudest 
distinction has been its association with the good men and women 
constituting the National Conference of Charities, the sixteenth an- 
nual session of which is now closed. 

I thank you. God bless you. Good-by. 


The benediction was pronounced by Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D. ; 
and the Conference adjourned at 10.30 P.M. sine die. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENC! 
CHARITIES, ETC. : 


Gentlemen,— In submitting my annual report as Treasurer of the 
Conference, I would call your attention to the fact that it covers 
fourteen months, in consequence of the early date of last year’s 
Conference and the postponement of the meeting this year. This 
circumstance, together with the increased balance on hand at the 
date of my last report, as compared with the rst of August, 1887, 
makes the receipts larger than ever before. The expenditures are 
larger in consequence of the method adopted of printing in advance 
of the meetings, and also because the Standing Committees have 
incurred expenses which it seemed proper the Treasurer should pay. 
The net result is satisfactory, showing a gain of about $100 over my 
last report in the balance on hand. This balance draws interest at 
the rate of two per cent. semi-annually,— a little more than four per 
cent. annually,— with the prospect of a further dividend hereafter, 
if the deposit continues three years in the same bank. As this bal- 
ance is liable to be drawn upon during the year, in anticipation of 
receipts, no other investment of it was thought expedient. 

There have been two separate accounts kept, one of 1888 and pre- 
vious years and the other of 1888-89, the latter showing the receipts 
from the sale of the last year’s Proceedings, while the former shows 
the balance and receipts on account of former years. The expenses 
have been charged almost wholly to the second account as belonging 
to the year just closed. The aggregate of the two accounts (in 
which nothing is duplicated) shows receipts amounting to $2,733.89 
and expenditures amounting to $1,958.19, leaving on hand, therefore, 
a balance of $775.70. 
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“COUNT OF 1888 AND PREVIOUS YE 


B: SANBORN, TREASURER, D>. 
ISSS. 


July 1. To balance on hand, $669.99 


July 13. cash receipts at Buffalo, fe} 


5 
Sept. 17. cash from the Pennsylvania Board of Charitic 57.8 


Nov. 21. To other receipts, 
1580. 


ss 


. 7 to April 8. sundry cash receipts, 
June 11. ‘To interest on savings-bank deposit, 
July ro. cash from Indiana Board of Cha 
July 22. To sundry cash receipts, 


Total, 


1585. 
July 1. ; deposit in savings-bank at Concord, Mass., 

July 13. y paid expenses at buffalo, 
1889. 

May 30. y additional deposit in bank, 

June It. y interest on deposit, 

Aug. 7. y additional deposit, 
Aug. 16. y additional deposit, 


Aug. 31. y balance, 


Total, 


2, ACCOUNT OF 1888-89. 
B. SANBORN, TREASURER, 1) 
1888. 
July 12. cash from Buffalo Committee, 

July 10 to Dec. I. sundry small cash receipts, ae 
Dec. 1. To cash from Seth Low, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Dec. 3. cash from State of Rhode Island, 

Dec. 3. cash from State Reform School of Illinois, 
Dec. 4. cash from State of Massachusetts, 
Dec. 4. cash from Henry Perkins, Philadelphia. 
Dec. 1-8. sundry small cash receipts, 
Dec. 10. To cash from State of Michigan, 
interest on savings-bank deposit, 
sundry small cash receipts, 


sundry small cash receipts, 


1589. 
Jan. 2. cash from Charity Organization Society, N.Y. 
Jan. I-12. sundry small cash receipts, ity e- 
Jan. 14. To Charity Organization Society, Baltim >: 
Jan. 21. To State of New York, 


Carried forward, 
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Brought forward, 


Jan. 28. 

Feb. 5. 

Feb. 5. 

March 16, 

April 8. 

April 8. 

April 27 

Jan. 14 to July 23. 
Aug. 6. 

Aug. 30. 


1888. 


Oct. 4. 
Dec. 1, 1888, to April 6, 1889. 


Nov. 5, 1888, to April 6, 1889. 
Jan. 21 to Aug. 30. 
1 to Aug. 7. 


Jan. ; 


Feb. 5. 
Jan. 1 to April 12. 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 16. 


To State of Illinois, 

To State of Minnesota, 

Charity Organization Society, P hil: erers 
To State of Wisconsin, , 

To State Almshouse, Tew See ‘ 

To Overseers of the Poor, Boston, 

To State of Ohio, ; 

To sundry small cash receipts, 

To State of Connecticut, 

To balance due Treasurer, 


Total, 


Cr. 


3y paid for printing Dr. Smith’s reports, 

By paid Geo. H. Ellis, printing 
binding 2,500 copies of Proceedings, ps 2 
By paid Geo. H. Ellis, forwarding copies, 
By paid for clerk hire, ee ae 

By paid Geo. H. Ellis, printing circulars, etc., 

By paid L. C. Storrs, printing circulars, . 

By stationery and sundries, 


and 


By postage, expressage, and etesenn, 


Total, 


Total receipts (both accounts), 
Total expenditure (both accounts), 
Balance in bank, 


ANALYSIS OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES. 


Receipt ve 


Cash on hand July 1, 1883, 

From Buffalo Committee, . 

Interest on deposits, . 

Payments by State Boards, : 
Payments by societies and institutions, 
Payments by individuals, 


Total, 


Expenses. 


For printing and binding, 
For postage and forwarding, . 


For clerk hire, . 


Total, 
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No charge has yet been made for storage of the copies (about 1,000 
in number) of the Proceedings on hand, because they have usually 
been kept in a public office, for which rent was not charged. It may 

ereafter be needful to pay a small sum for rent and storage. The 


sales of the past Proceedings now amount to more than $120 a year ; 


but the editions of 1875-79 and of 1880 and 1886 are practically 
exhausted. It might be well to reprint at some future time a small 
edition of these years to supply libraries ; but the present fund is not 
arge enough for this. Respectfully submitted, 


F. B. SANBORN, -Zreasurer. 


REPORTS FROM STATES FOR 1800. 


» [The attention of all persons interested in the Conference of Charities is called 
to the following letter, in answering which they may assist the Secretaries. ] 


CIRCULAR TO THE STATE CORRESPONDING SEC- 
RETARIES. 


Dear Sir,— At the San Francisco Conference of Charities, the 
Committee on Reports from States was made up as follows : — 


L. C. Srorrs, Lansing, Mich., Chairman. 
Rev. H. H. Hart, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev. A. O. WriGut, Madison, Wis. 


It has occurred to us that these reports can be made} much more 
valuable than they now are, dy getting them in early and editing them. 
This the Committee will do, ¢f vou will report. We enclose herewith 
certain questions to be answered only for the calendar year 1889, or 
the fiscal year 1888-89, as may be found most convenient. Addi- 
tional reports can also be made verbally, when the Conference meets 
but it is very important the following should be received early by this 
committee. 


Questions to be answered for Each State. 


1. What is now the estimated population of your State? 

2.* Has it a State Board of Charities, a Lunacy Commission, a 
Prison Superintendent or Commission for the whole State? or has 
the State Board of Health, or any other board, general powers in 
regard to insane persons, paupers, prisoners, or other dependent 
persons ? 


* If questions 2, 3, and 4 were answered in the report of your State last year, and no change has 
been made since, no answers to them are needed. 
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3.* Are reports received at the State Capitol of the amount of 
money expended by the different public authorities (State, county, 
city, and town) for the poor, the insane, for prisoners, for the super- 
vision of immigrants, or for other charitable or correctional uses? If 
so, by whom received ? i 

4.* How is the expense of supporting dependants and delinquents 
from the public treasury divided between the State, the counties, and 
the towns? What classes are supported by each? Are paupers and 
insane persons divided into State, county, and town charges? If so, 
under what regulations ? 

5. Can you give me from these reports, or from other sources, a 
good estimate of the number and cost, during the year 1889, of the 
following classes of persons, within the whole State? 

A. The insane,.including insane paupers,— whole number, average 
number. Whole cost for the year, excluding construction cost. (In 
reporting this, specify how many of the insane are supported at pri- 
vate cost, how many at public cost, and how many are reckoned as 
paupers. ) 

B. The public poor,— whole number, average number. Whole cost 
for the year, excluding construction. (In reporting, specify by esti- 
mate, to the best of your knowledge, how many of the whole number 
and of the average number are in poorhouses, almshouses, infirm- 
aries, pauper asylums for the insane, hospitals for the sick, or other 
places where in-door support is given. Specify also the whale num- 
ber, average number, and cost for the year of out-door relief, estimat- 
ing it to the best of your knowledge and belief. A good estimate is 
better than an imperfect statistical report.) 

C. Children in homes, families, or poorhouses. (In reporting on 
this subject, give the whole number, average number, and cost, in 
the whole State, of children supported by public or private charity 
throughout the State, so far as you can ascertain this. If the number 
and cost of these children is partially included in the above state- 
ment of the public poor, mention to how many this applies. If relig- 
ious sects or churches maintain children, mention, if you can, the 
number supported by each in the whole State. If there is an organ- 
ization for sending poor children out of the State, or for receiving 
such children when sent from other States, mention it. Give also the 
cost of placing out or boarding out for pay the poor children who are 
so disposed of, and the number of such children, and name the 
agency by which it is done.) 

D. Whole number, average number, whole cost for the year, of 
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prisoners. (In reporting this, mention how many of these prisoners 
are in State prisons or penitentiaries managed by State authority, how 
many such prisons there are, and what is the annual cost of support- 
ing them above the earnings derived from labor. Give also the num- 
ber of prisoners and their cost, who are confined in county prisons,— 
whether jails, workhouses, or penitentiaries,— how many in city pris- 
ons, and how many, if any, are worked under leases. Mention also 
whether there are any reformatory prisons for men or women, with 
the number of their inmates; and give separately the number and 
*cost of persons of the two sexes in juvenile reformatories.) 

E. Immigrants. (In reporting this, give the number of immigrants 
from foreign countries received in your State during the year 1880, 
and their classification by countries,—as, so many from Ireland, 
from England, from Germany, from Scandinavia, from Austria, from 
Italy, Russia, etc. Mention whether there is an Immigration Board 
in your State, either to execute the United States laws concerning 
immigrants or to encourage and distribute the immigrants who 
actually arrive.) 

6. What has been the drift and result of legislation in your State, 
during the last five years, upon the subjects and classes of persons 
named above? and what new laws would you specially mention as 
important, during that period? Give the State appropriations for the 
past year. 

Any additional information which you can give in connection with 
the above facts will be acceptable to the Conference. If you find it 
impossible to give the information just as requested, please advise 
the committee of such fact, and make a report as nearly in harmony 
with the information above sought as you can, and oblige, 


Yours very truly, 


L. C. Storrs, 
For the Committee on Reports from States. 
LANSING, MICH., Nov. 25, 1889. 
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